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FOREWORD 


In a seties of radio tatki tuid newspaper anides. I 
have tried to spread joy and envy — joy traostnitting 
some of my CQQmsiajim for ibe variot aspects of Eoyp- 
tign cuJture, envy among those unfortunates woo^ 
hobbies are not also their profe^oos. 

It is with the same intention that 1 now isiw these 
sketches of Egyptian culture, somewhat revised, in book 
form. In geaeral, the style of the verbal presentations 
has been retained. In the translaiions. I have not songhi 
[diilologjca! predsiem so much as I have tried, in so far 
as possible, to have the texts convey to the modem 
reader the same impressions os the origbal va'sions 
veyed in their own time. This a more literal translatioD 
can never accomplish, because of the character of the 
tanguBip and the many special terms which conveyed 
associations and moods we modems cannot leadily 
understand or experience. 

Many problems are still unsotved. many t)uesiioi)s are 
ooniroversial. What I have wanted to give is iny own 
conception of ancient Egyptian life, based cn my studies 
and those of others, not an account of the ettrrent status 
of research on the subject Because of the weakness <rf 
the material. HIs unavoidable that some things should be 
rather hyputheiical, but those which cannot strictly ^ 
proved scientifically arc in any case h^y probat:^ in 
terms of the over-all perspective we get from the in¬ 
exhaustibly rich source materials. 

My primary goal has not been to transmit a mass of 
facts, but rather to seek out the spirit of the time and the 
individual man of ancient Egypt, as reflected in vaiioos 
situations and milieux, and to understand the ^lifting 
cultural life in (he context of its own fitting and basic 
dssumptiocuL 

lT9%C>^fV SAVE-SUDERBERCS 







FROM EGYPTIAN HISTORY 






THE DANGEROUS BORDER 


For a lojig time t!]o SinsJ dcsot has been best tnown to u& aa a 
concept bom BiUicaJ histoiyr the place where tLe childrieQ of Tsrad 
wandered after their flight from Egypt and where Moses received 
the Ten Commanthnents. But most recently Sinai and the ndgh- 
botirlng portions of Falestine. pemioUarly the Gaza area, have 
assumed hideous prominfince as a thealrc Of war and a disputed 
borderland betweeai Egypt and Israd. 

if you look back to earlier history, you wUJ Qnd that Sinai 
has almost aJways been prominent in just this sense. Ei is not sur¬ 
prising when yon consider geographic and political circunmanees, 

Egypt. or rather the habitable pan Egypt—the Nik Valley 
—can best be characterized as an enormous oasis ia the Sahara 
Desert, a iHin belt of arable Inirri suirouiuled by Aidless stretches 
of barren desert %vhich at most can sustaia only a few isolated 
Bedouin tribes- 

fn ancient limes Egypt could be threaiencd from neither the east 
nor the west, since no Luge assemblage could group there for an in¬ 
vasion. The GXtemat threat was always concentrated ai three points; 
the southern border: the nonh-westero border, near Lil^a, by the 
sea; and the nonh'^astem border which faced Sinai and Palestine. 
The southern threat, from the tribes who lived at the beiKl of the 
Nile, was comparativdy easy to ward off. In Egypt's long history a 
people from the Sudan soooeeded ocEy once in conquering the land. 
From the notlb-west-^rom Libyrt—the danger was samcwhai 
greater. There, tooi, however, condiiions did not favour the rise ftf 
a major compeiiiive power. Alt the assaults which came from this 
directioo, and there were many, could be thrown back, as they 
were most recenUy during World War D. 

The real danger from without, before the era of the modem great 
powers, threatened Egypt not from the south or ibe north-west, but 
from the Sinai border. 

Even there Egypt protected by a desert barrier about one 
himdred and twenty miles wide, siretcbing from Kantara by the pre¬ 
sent Suez faimt to the Gaza region, now so much in ibe news, where 
the land again becomes fertile enough to support on army. In cont- 
porisoa with the deserts cast and west of Egypt, this stretch of 
desert was easy to cross, and this fact aloae was enough to make 
this the dangerous border for Egypt 
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It WBS dangerous to & higher degree, because the lands beyond 
the border were directly lini^ed to regions with natuial resources 
fevonrii^ the rise of great powers which could compete wiih Egypt 
and present deadly ihteais. The Palestine and Syria of ancient times 
were not in them^ves n serious threat lo Egypt, hut in these lands 
mare distant Eastern powers couLJ assemble great armies. It was on 
this front that the E^ptians hat) to lace the Mitaiini kingdom, the 
Hiltites, the Assyrbuts, the Babylonians, and (he Persians, to nt^' 
firm only the earliest invaders. 

We first encounter the Egyptians in the ^nai petiijisala at the 
time of (he pyramids, during the third dynasty, in the twenly-eighih 
and twenty'Seventh centuries before QtrisL But it was apparently 
not to moke their borders secure that the Egyptians advatsced m 
the Sinai peninsula; in any cas^ this probably not their prime 
objective. 'Iltcre was then no foreign power whidi could threaten 
the ^ypUan kingdom, either in the south or the north, and the 
forays the Egyptians made beyond their ostuial borders were to 
find raw materials tacking on Egyptian territory. Above all, they 
were seeking metab and various beautiful stones. Sinaj ts cohh 
paratively rkh in copper, and this may explain why the Egyptians 
established quarries there. But if the tcstlosony of the many inscrip¬ 
tions is to be trusted, the most important item was not copper but 
a blue semi-prectous stone, very probably turquoise. 

The extraction of turquoise from the stone quarries near Mag- 
hara and Serabit el IThnrtim in the southern part of the Sinai pes* 
insula, began during the third dynasty and continued throughout 
die history of ancient Egypt up umil about 100(}fi.c. 

Quarrying in this area presented great dilTiculttcs. Even the rOiute 
to the quarries was arduous. We are not quite sure what means of 
transportation was used, but probably both men and equipment were 
brought by boat from the present-day Suez region, on the Red Sea 
coast. The quarries lay a short distance inland from the coast, and 
while water was available in the mountains where the men worked, 
there was nothing else. Moreover, the water was bad, and its con¬ 
sumption ov'er a period of time caiued stomach troubles. All 
food had to be broughi and presumably also (odder for the pack 
animab, usually donkeys. And the quantitis involved were not 
small. We have two accounts which give some idea of how many 
took pan in a quariying expedition. On the fW occasion there were 
734 men; on the second, 209 men and 284 donkeys. All of them had 
to be supplied with food and drink for as long as ihc expedition 

Even this was not all they needed. In the r^km ol the quarria 
a shrine had been built for the patron goddess uf the m in e« . 
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*’fjatbor< Ruler of ihe Tunfuoise.*' like the pious mca they were< 
the E^puaos s^w to it Lluit the goddess nicdved her rich tribute 
during ihc time of iheii stay. Hen agmn. the quaniiUea were not 
small by any means. According to une text, the dally oSering hi* 
eluded 3S0 honey bavea, 320 white loaves, 360 Jam of beer. tiO 
geese, and 100 jars of water-^nd this list is only partially pte* 
served; It probably included stUl more Items, 

If copper iiad bees the main concern, we mlghi belter under* 
stand the great effort and cost expended on the expedidon itself 
and on pleasing the patron goddess Hathor. After all, copper was 
OIK ol the necessities of life, particularly in a sodeQr which stHl used 
oeilher iron nor bronze to any ^cai extent and which made all its 
metal implemenbi from copper. Bui the most important product 
was apparently something ns unnecessary as turquoise;, whic^ could 
be us^ only in fewdleiy for men and gods and which, moreover, 
was d such poor quality that it lost its colour after a time. 

Here we have something to ponder. What we regard as an im¬ 
practical luxury may be regarded by people with differeut values and 
modes of life as something of worth beyond question, as nioro or less 
essential. The “iuxuiy," turquoise, must have cost ihe lives of many 
Egyptians. Certainly many died on the dilSeult route to the tuines 
and (u the course of their terrible labours, as they dug channels in 
the mountainsides with primitive implcmeuts. under the constant 
mouicc of rock slides. 

The mines of Sinai are inieresUng also from another pomt 
of view. The Egyptians were not the only ones who laboured there. 
In the list of those who took jiart in the expeditions, we often en- 
couater Asians, most commoDly from Palesdne, That they woe 
not simple mineworkera only b apparent from a couple of texts 
which refer to such highboro people as, for example, a “brotha' of 
the prince of Retenit**—that is to say, of Paleattne. Aside from Itie 
purely Aptian inscriptimis, there are also a group ol texts whkh 
are not in Egyjitian writing. For a long time what kind of writing 
this was remained a puzzle, but eventuaily it was recograzed as the 
earliest precursor of the Omaaniie-Phoenician writing, the first real 
alphabetical script and the ancestor of the alphabet whndt we suU 
use today. 

Its creation can be traced to the inspiration which the Seruitea. 
who worked with the Egyptians In tlie turquoise mines, derived 
front their literate and literary co-workers and supervisors. With the 
hieroglyphics as a stoning [nuil, they developed their own writing 
by simpiify'ing the complicated picture-writing into a pure alphaheL 

It seems curious that contact with the high culture tiT Egypt under 
the Inh umanl y hard conditkHis of the Egyptian turquoise mbiiss 
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should hftve pir^duced am of huioaruiy's grt&test aclucvemetils in 
ibe deveiopmem of writing. 

While ocuiuuds here in (he mines between the Egyptians and their 
oeighbouts m the nonh'eaai wens usuaiiy marled hy peaceful co> 
opetaiion, the same can hardiy be sakt of ihe regkm farther oocth 
on the Sinai peninsula, near the age-old nuliiary route through the 
desert along the coast of the Med itermnean. 

Front tlte earliest hlsiarkal times, around 3000 the EgypUana 
had lively trade reluiiass with Syrla^ As far as we know* they then 
used the sea as the less dilitEult transpofl route. There is nothing to 
suggest that they had any dilDctilties at that lime with the inhabitants 
of Palestine. Not until the twemy-fourth century, towards the end 
of the pyranUd pwkxt, do we bear of warlike devetopnaads. Wc are 
told tli^ that Ring Pepi 1 took the with an army of tens of 
thousands against "the .Asian builders on the sand.'’ Like all the 
Egyptian military expeditiooa—if we believe the Egyptian texis-^this 
one resulted in a glorioua victory The army returned without losses 
after having hud waste the enemy's land, invested their fortiosses, 
cut down their fig trees and grape vines, and dedmaied their able- 
bodied men or led them as captives to Egypt Despite this triumph, 
the manceuvre had to be repeated no fewer Hutu five times, since the 
enemy refused to submit, a fact which permiis some doubts about 
the magnitude of the first victory. 

This IS the first menlian of problems of foreign policy in regard to 
the dangerous frontier in the north-east. Despite all the military ex¬ 
peditions. die danger remained Lhroiigbout the final years of the 
pyramid era. The whole time, the inhabitants of Palestine pressed 
against the Egyptian border, and no one moved safely in the border 
r^on. Under the Usi king of the pyramid era, Fcpi II, an official 
who had been s^t to the Red Sea coast to build a ship for an ex¬ 
pedition to Somaliland was slaughtered by roving Semites. 

^ After the death of Pepi 11 the Egyptian realm was split into small 
kingdoms, warmg against each other. Egypt lost the whole eastern 
Ddta. Only with the utmost difficulty did the Egyptians succeed 
eventually in drivi^ back the Asian interlopers. 

How the situation hod. become is clear from the fact that a 
king of this period thought be had accompitshed something re¬ 
markable when he miiaaged to restrict the Asians to the plundering 

travellers lather than rtf populous diies, By this feat, he says 
glowingly, the Asians were srxdod down to a plague comparablo to 
crocodiles. Tr> crush them on ihcir home ground was hopeless. 

"It is a wretched land that the Asian inhabits," the some King 
tells us. "Water ts scarce, trees can barely grow, anjf the roods are 
bad in the mountain re^om. He never stays in one place, 
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lack of food jendA hljn wanderiog about, loatniug by foot across 
[he desert. Since time imineiiuxia] be has fought againsi us. He can-' 
not win but neither cou he he defeated, He attacks without warning 
and then slinks away like a thief who will make no stand agaiost 
troops." 

When Egypt was once again united into a i»werfal state, she 
mused hersdf m the north-east. During the so-called Middle King- 
dom, the Asians were expelled from the Ddta and an effective 
bortltt- barrier was etahlishcd. A Jong the present-day course of iJse 
Suez Coniil was built a long line of fortresses with high watch- 
towers, whene soldiers stood guard day and night to hinder all 
iU^al passage, ’rhe region bey ond the border was pacified, and the 
supremacy ol the Egyptian king acknowledged—most probably, 
alt the way up to Syria. 

But the seesaw game continued. As soon as Egypt was apiti 
weakened by [ntemal strife in the 1700s, and the border guard be- 
pn to slacken, [ar]p numbets of Semites wandered back into Egypt. 
That this was an immigraiion of major proportiims is indicated by 
a recently unruUed papyrns which fists the menibcn of an ap¬ 
parently aveiuge Egrprian bouseliold during this period. The ser¬ 
vants are for the most part Semites: for every three Egyptians Uiere 
are four Asian*—men, women or children. 

Soon we arc back in Ibe same situntkin a* before ihe Middle King¬ 
dom. The emirs east D^lta felJ into the Imnds of the Asians, and 
they could no longer be held within these bcHinds. And one fine 
day a Semitic people, the Hyksos, sat us rulcr,s on the Egyptian 
throne. These foreign princes ruled the land for over u hundred 
yeaitt, bui in this situation Egypt resorted to Its utllmale defence— 
its remarkable gift for assimilating outside etentents. The fcircigners 
soon became whoUy Egyptianized and comported thcnLsdves in pre¬ 
cisely the same manaer as the native kings. The majority of ibe 
lond^s inhafajiants found themselves quite content witlt the Semitic 
Kings. 

In the tong run. however, the foreigners could not manage the 
nice feat of holding together the Nile Valley, with its long lines of 
communication, under a strong central government. Various parts 
of^ the country made themselves indepc^ent, and finally the last 
Hyksos ruler and his hangers-on were driven from Egyptian ground 
by a princely family from Thebes in Upper Egypt. 

I'rom this iniemai strife Egypt emerged as a nation fundamentally 
changed. Before, the battles had been waged by temporary con¬ 
scripts. but now ptnfessioiuil soldiers look over. 

History had taught the Egyptians that if they^ could not effectively 
control Puiestine, the perennial gateway for aitocks on the «isiem 
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Delta, the}' would never icnow peaie id their land. And so hegaft 
the great warlike c-^paDui^ti ii> the north. First, the Egj'pUans con* 
quered Palestine, but the structure of the rest of the Middle Bm 
had so changed tliat even this was no kiitger sufficient to eninire 
pi^ce for Eg}pi. The Puiestinian princes hnd allied themselves with 
I heir colleagues fartlier north in Syria- Behind tltein stood a ^eut 
power, the state of the MUatuii. in the upper portion of the Tigris 
and Euphrates V/allev, 

The Egy^iiuis drove farther and farther north, and each pause in 
this expansion brought on inunediaie defeats. During the next cen- 
luries the battles were no longer fought at the Sinai border. In- 
stead, ibc}' billowed back and forth in nonhera Palestine snil south* 
cm Syria, first hot ween Mitanni and Egypt, later between the Hitlites 
untl the Egypt urns. Tlie danger zone hiuJ moved northward, and the 
Egyptians succeeded in holding a buffer beyond the Sinai border. 

Bat even in ihis situatioo, Gaza and Sinai were key points the 
last line of drfenw in lime of danger. In Gaza a strong Egy^dan 
gsrrisan maiD^ioed; and aloDg ihc Miciem mililaiy mute 
through the Sinai desen was built a series of fortified real point*, 
where the sokbers coukl get water and provisions. The line of forti- 
ficiiiious and border guards along the eastern shore of tlie Delta 
was once again set in fuit operation, Wc still have a couple of the 
inctkubus ioumals which were kept lierc. recording all those who 
pas^ in or out across the border. There were messengers, dipfO' 
tnaiic taivoys. inspcclors of the fortifications. Sometimes the entries 
read tike this: 

“A report to my Lord: 

“We Jiavc now permitted ihe Asiatic tribes of Edom to pass by 
the fort, which b in Tjeku [near the present KamaraJ, which will 
give them a chance iff saving themselves iijid thdr lierda. by the 
gr^ of Pharaoh, who h the sun of every land.** 

"I have sent, luy Lord, a complete list of them and of the days 
on which they pass^ the fori." 

This text might well serve to illustraie the Bihikal story of how 
Abraham passed into Egypt to livu there for ,somc time, since 
famine ivas abrtsod in the land, or of how Joseph’s brothers 

trained to Egypt to buy Brain, ’ so that they might live and not 
die. 

We also have EUustraiiiKis of the less agreeabte contacts the in¬ 
habitants of PaJestine had with the Egyptians, who put bailiffs in 
fha^e of ihcni, oppressed them with slave labour, and forced them 
to buUd for Plmraoh the supply centres Pithom and Ramuses as 
the Book of Exodus tells us. 

Raamses was the new cupitAl. which Ramies If raised in the cast 
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Della in die l^OOs. to bring ihe aiiminiiitrative centre closer lo the 
biiltleReldi in Syria anfl Palesibe. This dty is ilescriboJ in many 
Egyptiun texts. It lay, vie ate told, where Egypt enJed and the 
foreign Jitflds bt^n. There the charkH troops were gntliered, the 
armies were mustered, all tJie ships of the fleet had their home base, 
and the surrounding countryside flowod with miJii and hon^. 

The forced hbour of the IsraelUes is aiso well documented, 
Camps for prisoners of war arid foreign slave labour are fantiliar 
ihrot^ archaoologicaj ranains, texts, and pictures, wbkb show 
that foreign workers were usually pressed into doing as much 
of the heavy labour tis pctuible. 

Not only foreign peoples had a hard time ui (his border region. 
Ufe was (w bed of roses even for the Egyptians, and many home^ 
sick sighs have been preserved in lexts from soldkirs and oflicials 
posted to the desert fortresses or the garrison cities. Since the term of 
such service might lost for six years or more—this is mentioned as 
not m oil unusual—one can well understand a complaint tike the 
following: 

“Here 1 am. stuck in KenkcRento [a place name wMch means, 
roughly, “pbgue on the land*’]. Ad the equipment 1 had with me 
has disappeared, and aU J do is sit and took at the birxJs and fish a 
little. The whole time, my eye rests on the Syria road |whjch Jed 
home], I tie in the shade ol trees which liavc no edible fruit, and 
even their inedible dates are gone. Ai sunset, there me goats, and 
there are midges in the daytime, widi sand flies biting and sucking 
blood from all my veins, f f anyone ever opens a good jug of beer and 
a few come around to have a mug, two hundred big dogs and three 
hundred jackals, five hundred in all, appear every day on the door¬ 
step, lured by the smell of the beer as soon as the jug is opened.’* 

The beat is unbearable, his Egyptian comrades are sick—one has 
spasms, another has a toothache and an inflainmalicn of his face— 
and his only comfort in despair is a small, (atne jackal. 

The so!dicr*s fol was bard. He was ceiled up for service fa the 
Asian provinces and marched off to the border fortresses. There his 
trials began. 

During the long desert marches he drinks water only every 
third day, and ri smells bad and tastes of sail He gets diarrhoeiL, 
the enemy descends upon him and surrounds him with Hying urrou^s, 
and he loses all hope of survival. They call to him “Forward bravo 
warrior, and earn youmelf a famous name!' ” But by now be is 
almost uitcooscious with fri^t. Things are no better when, to his 
amozcmenl, the victory is won and the prisoners are to be led lionw 
to Egypt, A cajuured woinan. who has fainted from ^iguc on the 
march, is ktadi^ on the poor soldier's back. Then, when he drops 
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fii$ bag of be can'l pK:k it upv bunfenec! ai he u, oat) 

otbcn lake it from him. Sf he mamges to sorvivc, ocmtraiy to all 
c^peciadons, he returus home a wte^. ruined by all the manzhes. 
tf he deserts hia whole family Is put in prison. 

So might life presem iisdf to the eominoii mao in the time be¬ 
tween the 1500s and the tOOOs, which was Egypt's age of giory, 
when Egyptians held complete sway over the Sinai region and all 
Pafestine. 

Then follow'od a period of polUtcal weakness, when foreign con' 
querors suoceried each other <m the throne—fiiat Libyans, then 
Ethiopians. Iniitally, there was no great power in the Middle East 
which could ihrtaica the eastern border, but the powerful Assyrian 
kingdom emerged and conquered Palestine. The vital city of Gaza, 
the gale of invasion for Egypt, fell into Assytian hands, and the con¬ 
sequents W'crc tJie usual ones. The Assyrians seized not only the 
Delta, but managed to drive alt the way to Thebes in Upper Egypt, 
the f^endary* capital of ilie earth, whose full and ptundering shocked 
tlm conientpomry world. An echo Is Iwanf in the prophecy of Nahum 
against .Assur: 

"Art thou better than populous No (ThebesJ, chat was situate 
anio^ the rivers? . , , Yet was slic carried away, she went into 
captivity: her young children also were dashed in pieces at the top 
of all die streets: and they cost lots fee her honourable mes, and all 
her peat men were bound In chaini.’’ 

For Egypt, the Assyrian invasion was not of grmit consequence, 
for the A^yrian kingdom soon went under Bfid the Egyptians were 
again able to free themselves. The Pharaohs now tried at all costs 
to gain control over Paksiuie, in competition with the Babylonians, 
and one of them, the Pharaoh Ncko, succcodotl in conquering all 
Palestine raid Syria for a brief time. But the tide of war turned, and 
in the year WS the Babylonians were able to drive the Egyptians 
from ihe Asian provinces and capture Gaza as well. This time Egypt 
escaped OKupation because of political developments wiiliin Baby¬ 
lonia, which prevented the Babylonians from pursuing the attack 
dopilc their advaiilage. b 

After a lime «f relative peace on the north-eastern border, came 
the fatal hkiw. The Persians hod conquered the whole Babylonian 
realm tuid now they attacked Egypt. In the year 525 the Emptjan 
lotces were crushed near the city of Pdtisium in the cast Delta, 
and the Persians occupied the entire country, Oo the battlefieldl 
which he VKUted about one hundred years later, the Greek historian 
Herodotus made some nuher curkwis anlhrofiologica] cspedmcnis: 

"There I saw something quite remarkable, about which 1 cues- 
tioned the nauva. The bones of those who had fallen in this battle 
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hod boca put ia sepatatt places, so Ibat die Peraums* bones lay is 
one lot. and the E^pUam' in another, 

"Tbc skulk of die Persums are &o fragQe that if you only lap 
them wUh a pebble; you make a bole in Uieai, while the Egyptian 
skulk are so hard (hat you can barely cradt them with a really big 
stone. The following reason for this Is ^ven and I can easily believe 
it—(bat the Egyptians shave their heads since childhood, and there¬ 
fore thdr skulls are hardened by the sua" 

You can fust see the Greek historian, eager for knowledge, as 
he makes bts round of the battledcid, testing the dtirabiUly of skulk. 

With minor inteirupljons Egypt remained a Perdan province 
until Alexander the Great took the councty in the year 330, 
Under the Persians the lines of commuiucattcms through the Sinai 
desert were built up, Berodolus tdk us about the proviston of water 
on the coastal rouie, 

**Now 1 want to mention something, to which few have paid atten¬ 
tion, when they have travelled to Egypt From all Greece, and front 
Phoenicia besides, potteiy {ars dll^ with wine are exported to 
Egypt each year, and yet in ali Egypt T mi^t almost say that there 
is iKtf a single onpty wine jar. Where in the world, you ask yourself, 
do they disappear to? Well, the official in every village must collect 
all the earthen jars and send them to Memphis, where they are 
Blted with water and sent out to the Sinai desert In this u-ay, alt the 
wine Jars which come to Egypt and arc emptied there, arc oU piled 
in the Sinai desert." 

lire Persian king Darius also dug a canal from the eastern arm ol 
the Nile to the Red Sea, so that ships might pass from the Medher- 
raoeen to the Red Sea. This w as an ancestor, in other wends, of the 
modem Suez Canal, The leouson for the great care token by the 
Persians to develop supply lines in these regions was that effective 
communication with Egypt was a necessily df life for the realm. 
Egypt was the granarythe Persian kln^om and (he source of 
many other ttc^tres os welt. 

With Alexander s seizure of Egypt from the Peroians, there was 
still no end to the eternal battles cut the Smai border. Hts successors 
di^ded AletandeFa great empire among themselves. The Ptolemies 
took Egypt, and the Scicucids Syria, and with dm, Sinai and 
Gaza once again became a bone of eoniendoo between two great 
powers. Again battles raged liere, with victories sometimes for the 
Ptolemies, sometimes for the Seleuckls. 

However, when Egypt became n part of the Roman Empire and 
the neighbouring regions Palestine and Syria were also Roman 
provinces, the border zone lost its great political importance for 
some time to come. Oidy towards ibe end of the Byzantine Empire 
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did the battles flare up here again. Tlw Persian King Oiosroes li 
conquered Egypt in a-g, 619 but was tWvco out a few years later* 
At the same lime, the Arabs under Molianuned’s successors, had 
begun their explosive expansion. The generral of the first Caliph 
Omar, Amr Itm el A 2 , defeated the Byzantines at Peluslum and 
wi ihln a short lima took over the whole couolry. Egypt became a 
pan of the ^eat edtiphate, which already in ilie 700s cat tended from 
Spain In the west to Persia in die east 

When Egypt became a part of this enormous realm and, there¬ 
after, a part of the Turkish Empire, the bordcf wltli Paiestine. of 
course, assumed a minor historical rale. But time mu! again, duiing 
the centuries that followed, righi up to the present, the n^ion became 
a battleground whenever I^cstinc and Egypt ocased to belong lo the 
same power. When Napoleon seized Egypt he also took Cazn, tn the 
hope of being able to move from there to further conquests in the 
east. And in the FirtH World War, when Genernl Alicnby moved 
against Turktsh^held Palestine, using Egypt as his base, the major 
battles once again took place near Gaza. 

Thus, for thousands cd years wars have raged back and forth 
across this border zone, and soldiers have dropped from exhauation 
on the desert murches along the ancient military route whkh links 
Asia arul Africa. The rules of the game have always been the same. 
Sinai and the Gaza regions have been the strategic keys* So long os 
the Egyptians were musters of thh zone, they could effcelively defend 
their land. If they lost control of it, Egypt's very existence was at 
stake, 

Sinai and Gaza have recently again been the centre of confiici. 
Whether the old rules still hold in this time of modern mechanized 
armies and air power is uncertam, hut history will certainly leave ils 
imprint on the objectives arid the plannin g of those who approach 
the rkldk even today. 


THE QUEEN WHO DISAPPEARED 

Few lands have presented us with as many archaelogtcal sensations oi 
has Egypt. Liu^ prts of the country have not as yet been thoroughly 
explored, ami it is not so strange that remarkable new finds ahoukl 
stiU come to light. WImt is surprising, however, is that srj nmny new 
finds should turn up in places whkh have first been plundered for 
thousands of years and then have been sifted by gcncralions of 
arehacolosisls. 

To this calory of arebaeolo^cal isles bckjngs the one which 
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is perhaps best k£iov,'n of aII, the one which every tourist customarily 
visits, even if fio spends only Ji single day in EgypL This is Oiza, not 
far from Cairo, where the three Great E*yrtmikls staiuf, buili in the 
2(S0te before Christ by the kings Cheops, Chephren and Mycerinus, 

Tn the burid chambers of the pyramids^ which have been closely 
exarnined, nothing has hctm foui^, neither mummies nor any of 
the fantastic treasures which must once base been placed there. 
The pyramids, after all. rise as great landmarks, visibk for miles 
around, and even In their own lime they must have presemod a great 
temptation to all who were somewhat less than righteous. 

So long os the pyramid builders themselves and their suLX'Cssors 
on the ihroac were is power, the treasures were well guarded. But 
wo know ihai alt the pyramids at Giza were plundcnai as early ns 
the 2300s, at the end of the Old Kingdom, if not earlier. Those who 
later with infinhe trouble broke into the burlaJ chambers of the old 
kings did not hud much left. And the same was true of all the tombs 
of courtiers around the Great Pyramids, On the whole, it is lare for 
any object of value to be found. The excavations are of interest 
primarily for nrchltectural history. 

Of ah those vdio have worked on the tombs at Giza—and tliere 
have beoi Germans. Austrbns. Engllshtncu, Frenchmen, and Egyp¬ 
tians—only one discovered a oompletely umlislurbed burial. This 
was the American Egj’ptologist George Reisner, 

This was not due solely to luck. More aptly, it was a reward lor 
virtue, earned by faithful and syslcmniic labour over a long period. He 
hud been engaged in thU work ever since 1905, excavating one pan 
after another of the great cemetery, uuder the auspices of Harvard 
Umversity and the Boston Mtiseunt. By J934 he had readied the 
pan of the nccropoUs which lies cast of the great Qieops Pyramid. 
Here Reisner made an inlcrcsiing discovery. When he examine the 
smalt pyramids wlikh stand in from of the Great Pyramid, he 
found thill the most northerly cat had nrigjimlJy been planned to 
saand a little farther tiorlh. There lay a foundation which subse* 
qualify had not been uiusd. At lius singe Ret^tKir did not understand 
why the move had been made. The season for excavaLions drew to 
a close, anil Reisner hm) to return to his duties in America. His 
assisiunt, Alan Rowe, hud simply to hni&b off the seasc^'s work and 
join liini Inter. 

Then, on February 9, 1925, when Reisner'* photographer had 
SCI op his cainera stand to photograph a portion of the fccavutod 
trenches, he tiisouvered a patch t*f plaster on the cliff, Alan 
Rowe set some men working to dig out die plaster, and under >i 
they found a hoOow in the cliff which hud been carefully walled 
oS with white limestone blocks. Behind these was a stair with twelve 
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sr£p5 down iaio the rockn The fitaUs a>ded m a tyimcl 

that led borKoniaity to a vertical shaft that couid be seen lo tps^mnd 
both upward and downward. 

They began to iook around an the cliff to find the mouih of the 
shaft. It was not easy to Itxsitc^ far the opraung had been wdl 
camouflaged by the use of blocks of stone from the cliff itself- They 
[coked around to see wheUier some kind of structure had not been 
buill erver the tomb, as was ordinarily the case, but there was no 
tmee of oite. In shon, they had chanced upon a secret burial* and 
ih^ now dso understood why the northenunosi pyramid hod been 
built a bit farther to the south. It was to prevent aiiyni>e working 
on Ihe other pyramid from coining too close to the concealed 
tomb. 

Now they had finally come upon something which was presumably 
an untouched grave from the time of Cheops^ md h seemod that 
fbuoving I he rique batricri would go tebiively quickly. They dug 
down hirthci' and found one w'oll of stoueR after another^ each one ol 
which had to be carefully nieasured and photographed before they 
wen! on to th^^ neat An arduicolugkal examination Ims to be con- 
ducted in about the same manner as a police investigation of the 
scene of a crime- The sligiitest detail niiis»t not be overlooked^ since 
you can never know in advance exactly what problems will con&ufit 
you. 

In a reasonably short time, however, they gm post the large stone 
barners* and found that the shaft was filled with a mixtitre of stone? 
and plaster. They descended farther and forthef, expecting at any 
monicfit 10 Bad the efitrancc lo a burial chamber. At the dqHh ijf 
almost ihiity fet; they cncotinEered a block of stone set into the wall 
of the shafL With trctnhlmg hands, they broke the block b 09 e> 
lensely anijcipalmg vvluat might be found belund iL 

Bui the block cooccalcj only a mrall niche whicb contaiiied an 
offering—the skull and three bones of an ox, wrapped in a rug. 
There were iilso two beer fugs, a littfe ctmrcojil, and some chips of 
stonciThai wo^ulL 

So they had to continue dowm'ard- Tlie farlhcr down they wenL 
the more cag^ became the crew* which consbied of the Egyptian 
foreman. Said Ahmed, and four of his men. Thw pcmiiltcd them- 
^Ivtss no restj the men had almost to be brought up by force when 
die work day wsa over. They dreamed of the jimncnsc riches of the 
toyat imnbv—the gre^t find which at lajst was going to be made! 

For Rowe, this must have been a rather terrible time. The shafi 
went farther and fariltcf down^ and for long ftre^ches the walb were 
decayed and cramhling. Hie risk of rock sfides was great but Rowe 
fdt that be could tioi break off the work. They reached a depth of 
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fcm-five feec stKly feci, and stilt oc ctiange. The depTh was coni' 
pletdy Htraordinary, and it grew iiiereasiitgly diflkult to woiic in 
the ahuft, where the air bccanie woiw and worse, where small rocks 
cniinbled from the wtiUs. and where at any moment a lais^r lock 
slide might bury archaeologists and workers alike under shale and 
stone. 

But no accident occurred. Finally, at a depth of about seventy feel, 
they mode some imds in the shaft. But these were only some earthen 
jars, remains of those in which the plaster had been mi.^ed. 

After twelve days of grticUing work they found a wall of stone 
hlocfcs like the one at the mouth of the shaft, They lifted away one 
block and discovered behind it a row of stones that seemed to fonn 
part of the ceiling of a burial chainber< 

It was already quite late in the evening. They could not. as one 
usually docs in Egypt, rdtect down the sunlight with nuirors to get 
adttjuau; illumlnaimn- Alan Rowe could, light hEs way only with 
candles. Holding a candle to the opening In the w^all, he look^ into 
tlte crypt. He could not .see etaetJy wltat was there, but he cauglit a 
glimpse of a beautiful alabaster sarcophagus. And everywhere, an 
the sarcophagus and on the floor of the chamber, (hoe was the 
glitter of gold—gold everywhere he looked! 

Not until the next monung, a iiionih after the find trace of the 
grave had been found, could they get a belter view. The opening w'as 
widened and the sunlight was reflected in. Then they could see ihc 
wonderful atabjuicr sarcophagus beside one wall. Over it lay a row 
of long, gilded staves, and in one spot thev- glimpsed an tnlakJ, gold 
platter on which they could rend tlie munc of King Snofru. Snofru 
was the father of Cheops, and Itc lay buried—this they knew—in the 
neepopolis at Dahshur, south of Gi/a. The whole floor was covered 
with pieces of gilded fitraimre which had fallen apart Gold vessch; 
could be seen, and everyuftcre there was a clutter of gold fragments, 
stooe vessels, ceramics, and so forth. 

Obviously, Alan Rowe fell enormous satisfaciioa over the fact 
that the long, hard work had led to such a fantastic resalL But both 
Howard Carter fwlio found the treasures of Tutankhamoo) and 
Row'e liave said that the terrible tesponsibilty struck thetti like a 
ph.vsj'cal blow. How could they care for these ueasures? They knew 
that what they were doing was being waichod by the whole world, 
and that every mis-step would be criticized with extrenu: severity, 
just as every step that succeeded would be taken for grauted. The 
respoesibiii^ for desiling with such treasures so that they do not be¬ 
come just pieces In a pu^Je which cannot be put togetber, is, 1 be¬ 
lieve, what dominates one's thinking when one stands before such 
on unbelievably rich hod. 
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Rowe fdl that be could not proceed any furtber wiih ibe work 
on his o«rii responsibility. He pbolcgraphcd what could be seen from 
the crypt opening and then hod the sliaft closed again. He felt that 
he bad to timi oyw the rest to Rclsner, the bead of the whole «- 
pediiiocL The Bnluh mililary put op barbed wire, and the Cniro 
police and Reisner's men took o^'er guarding theciy'pl. 

1 be find was kepi secret from everyone else, and the guard was 
effective. There was, therefore, no huny. When Roisner ffnalty re^ 
turned to Egypt after sis mynlhs, be did not try to hurry citber. 
They knew the treasure lay well protocted some ei^ry feet down in 
the cliff and their tmiin coneem w as to see that no unnecessary risks 
were lakett. Rcisner set up worbooms abore the shaft, brought 
in oj] eloLiric power line to provide light and ran a Can. «jid even 
set up a primlttvc but cffcclive lift dtwn to ihc crypt. 

In lanuaiy 1926 everything was finally clear for opening the tomb 
onoe again. Reisner rode down in the lift and checked to make 
sure that all whs in order. The stone block whs removed, amt he re¬ 
assured himself that nothing liad been disturbed and that no water 
had seeped in to damage the objects. Then they beoau to empty the 
btiriid chamber. 

The whole opciBlion was Uke a famastic pualc. or laiher tike a 
number of puzzles, each with many pi««s ati jumbled logcihcr. The 
puzzle^ BOW had to be fcass^mblctL JTicy wwii slowly Eind 
and only after two months of work in the chamber could they know 
v^th certainty whose tomb tl was. It proved to be the grave of 
CJieop 5 mother, Hetepheres. 

photographs, and 

l.TOl pj^.s wiih sketches and notes. Thanks to ihii. metifuJous 
w^, the various finds could be reconstracted in dcliiTL They could 
b^n this process on paper, but the subsequeat assembly of the 
oitgmal pieces took several years. 

Working b this manner, they were able to distinguish the objects 
w c Queen Hctcphercs hml rfsdved from her consort. King 
^frm Fmest of ^ was a set of bedroom furoltunr. complelely 
covmed with ^!d. The set inctuded a rather short but wide bi5 with 
im uU^ footlwrd iind a gilded headrest m pkec of a pifiow. To 

cujiopy-you might almost call 
It a portable bed chamber—aboin ten and a half feet lone, eisht feet 
wide, and sewcD f^ high, which was put together with board* and 
h' gold. Some of these boards were decorated w it h 

hie^lyphs which were carved in sncfi a way iliai every sign was 

t *** ^ 0 ^ ™>ly because of S gold 

f^m beautiful furniture to have been pies<lv«J 

from ancient Egypt. CotuparoJ. ftir exainple. with Tmunkhamou’s 
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funiimre. of approxunaidy 1300 years taur, it stands on a cum- 
plctety different level in terms of tasie. 

From her son. King Oicops, who buried her. Queen Hetephcies 
had received, among other things, a jewel chest, a «mph; square 
case covered wUb gold. Inside it lay the things which were most 
precious in their tirne—tiameiy. silver aim hnuccfets with tnkid 
bulterfites in turquoise, lapis lazuii. and comdian. Furthermore; she 
had with her her make-up case, manicure unpiemeiUs, knis'ss— 
ibcte were razors for shaving, too—a gold sewing needle, some gold 
vessch, and a number of other precious objectSv 

Because Rcisner hud taken such iahaite pains to note all the dr- 
cmnHianoes of the find, he was indeed laced with the task of a potke- 
mon at the scene of a crime. He found, in short, that the effects in 
the burial chamber had not originally bear placed in the tomb at 
Giza. All of them had been piicked in cases and brotighi there from 
another grave. 

ReLsner. who knew very well the order in which objects were 
usually placod in a tomb, could see that the order in which these 
bad been arranged was the reverse of the usual. Furthermore, he 
(bund among the objects In the tomb some fragments which could 
not be explained except by the conclusion that the original rnuib in 
Dahshur, where the queen had certainly been buried at the side of 
her consort. Kir^ Snofru, had been plundered by thieves. For ei' 
ample, there were some ston^ with mortar on then) which farmed a 
grave entrance when fitted together. These stones, then, w^e port of 
the entrance to the tomb which the llilevcs had broken throu^ in 
Dahshur. 

.Now it was clear that this grave at Giza had been, bidden to pre¬ 
vent anyone from once again disturbing the queen's eternal rcsL 

After 305 days of extremely taxing labour, the strain proved too 
great for Rckuer. He became ill. and the tost stage trf the work, the 
opcnlt^ of the sarcophagus was postponed, A couple of months 
passed before the work was resunicd, but at last the formal opening 
of the sarcoptiagus was to take place, in the presence of the minister 
of public works ami a represaitative of the Boston Museum. The 
United States minister to Egypt was also present. 

This was a unique occasion, for they now ntpectod to view the first 
mummy from the limr. of Cheops. No one knew how mummies 
from this era looked or liow were adorned. Now at last they 
would find out. 

Ttiey made sure that the seals placed on the cover of the sar¬ 
cophagus when the tomb was cscavateti had not been broken. Then 
ja(^s were placed under the Lid of the coffin, and the Lid was slowly 
raised. It took ten minutes to raise it high enough for them to look 
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ioskfe and find—that it was oompktd)’ empty. Ail of them stood 
there with lottg faces, and Reisner brooded over how this could 
have happened. I1ie most important liiine in the tomb was the body, 
but the body was gone. After all, farther tip in litc Ghnfi, ih^ had 
even found remains of offerings which Cheops must Lcrtainly have 
made to the body of (he dead queen. 

Tlianks once again to his metkmlous anniyses, Rdsaer could r«- 
constrnct the events behind the curious fact that an empiy sar' 
cophogus stood right b the midst of this unbelievable store of fur< 
niture and treasures placed there solely for the eiema! well-being 
of the mummy. Recoustmciing the events, he ctHictudcd that when 
the Gnat Pyr^ids were being built at Goa, all allention was con- 
centratft] there. Down at Dahshur, wbere the father. King Snofru, 
and his wife Heteptuies were buried, there were only a few mortu¬ 
ary priests and workers m the necmpolis. There they were left more 
or less to themseives, and they knew that in the tomb of the queen 
lay unbelievable tteasuies. The temptation grew too strung, and one 
night someone seked tlie opportunity and bipjce into the ctypL The 
fumilure and other objects were too difficuit to carry ofl. Everyone 
knew that die reai treasures were on die mummy itself, inside Ihe 
alabaster coffin. 

They must hurty: the ^atd may come at any mameriL The cover 
^ the sarcophagus Is prkd open with copper wedges, the mtimmy 
is removed and carried out through the shaft. In some hidden pbee 
the mummy wrappings are unwound w'iih feverish haste, and !he 
body is dismembered to free bracelets, necklaces, and ooialy belts. 
Now the queen’s abused body Iks scaiiered among the tombs, this 
body on which so much pious love Itad been expended <o ensure its 
preservation for eternity. WIten the thieves disappear, the jackals of 
tl« cemetery come forth. Queen Helcpbcrcs’ eajthjy remains no 
longer eaist. 

Perhaps the very next day the crime is discovered. Ii ts reported 
to the vajer. the king’s most trusted servitor. He Uavds immedi¬ 
ately to Duahur, knowing that mortal danger awaits Iiim should the 
king fcami what has happened. If it becomes known that Lbe mummy 
has disappeared, probably he and alt the others responsible for the 
security of the realm will be executed. The vizier makes an invesli- 
gatioti. He and his closest confidant rqalace the lid of the sar- 
otiphagus. so ihm the worst of the crime—the theft of the mummy 
—is omccaled. Then he returns to Cicops and presents a carefullv 
doctoti^d report* ^ 

In the most soothing tones be tells the king that his mother’s tomb 
W hccD disturbed by men of Ul will However, thanks to the watch¬ 
fulness of Hjs Majesty's servanii, no great harm has been done. 
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Nevenhelc&s, pertmp« it might be safer to move the body and its 
burnt accotnremems to Giza, the royal aecropolis, wiiere they can 
be ttKJie effectively guarded. 

The king allows hitiudf to be deceived. Everything t$ remove 
fioni the tomb at Dahshur, ensplyittg it compleieiy so that no inus 
remains of what hns acttially taken placa. All of the contcots are 
pul ia cases, and with the sarcophagus borne first and all the treas- 
ures carried in eases behind it. evoyihUig s^ms quite in order. 
With lits mind at ease. Cheops permits iJte burial shaft lo be filled 
in and makes an offering to his dead mother. Dut he is aware now 
of the danger, and he docs everythtng to conceal this second tomb 
at Giza. The mouth of the shaft is cammiilogod, and no one en* 
gaged in the constructions at Giza is allowed to |o near the tomb. 
The workers who prepare Hdcphercs' last resting place are. no 
doubt, silenced forever. Only the king, die vizier, and his conlidant 
know the loimlicfn of the queen's grave. 

The secret which the vizier hid from King Cheops did not come 
to light unto it was revealed by the detective work of the .American 
Egyptologist Rdsner 4,500 years later. 


THE TIME OF REVOLUTION 

Up on the sun* baked desert plateau, just where the Nile begins lo 
widen across the great flat stretches of the Delta, there is a swarm of 
people. Like a mouniain rises the Great Fynunld buiir by King 
Chcphrcn’'s father, Cheops, h is 480 feet high, as high as ten modem 
three-story houses piJal on top of each other, and over 2.300,000 
trucks of stone had to be brought here in order to finish it The 
smooth eitterior is polished to a high gloss, end the smooth, light 
yellow limestone blinds the onlooker. During ihc entire time of the 
king^s rule thousands of tnai have worn themselves out in building 
this colossus, which now stands ready in all its glory. 

Around the pyramid clusters a whole city of .square tombs. Here 
lie all the great men of the realm, huri^ Uko a guard and an 
attentive court around their trmstcr. 

If one were to think of what ibe Cheops Pyramid, the icmpfes. and 
the tombs of nobles which bclonj^cd to iL ucmiilly cost the country, 
it would seem that its resources shouU have been cxhamlod for 
some lime lo come, But now ilte new king. Chephren. is engaged in 
building Bimther equally enormous structure. 

It is now the height of the budding season hcfc. The Nile has 
overflowed its banks, and cultsvaiion of the soil Is suspended. They 
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witt wait unlit iKe water has lecctlcd stgaia, iukI ilte rich mulJ which 
the Ni!t teave$ behind after each (tvedfowiug can be pbugbed Into 
the soU, By the tcEU of ihousaucls. workers and peasanis stream lo 
the scene of Chephren's great pyramid cotutnietion. Boaltoiid after 
boalload arrives wiih while Iminlane btocks From the stone ipiurries 
on the opposite shore, and swarms of workers move the btocks over 
onio wu^n sledges. Them the workers are hitched up to the stedges 
like osen, and under lie cracks of tic foremca's whips, they pull 
the burden up brick ramps to tic ilbzy heights of the pyr&nud. 

Now and then boau arrive with still longer journeys behind them. 
Over six hundred miles further up the Nile Valley the Nile courses 
in wild torrents through a granite barrier, and there other troops of 
workers are toQing. In th^c stone quarrie. llicy arc carving out 
gigantic granite pillars and roohng beams tkit weigh up to three 
hundred Ions, Tliese will be used in the temple si the base of the 
pyramid, where, every day throughout oteniky, the priests will pre¬ 
sent oAcrijigs to I he king*s statues 

Still huther south, in die blazing heat of the Nubian de^rts. 
^yptlan parrots arc racing about in scorch of otiicr IritKlg of stone. 
They have jusi discovered a really beaudfid and rare variety. Of 
course, it is all of thirtj'-five miles from the river, and tiiere is very 
little water on the way. But what docs it matter? TTicre are plenty of 
people, and the "miserable" Nubians can help draw the stone and 
buifd boats up in Nubia. Thtoogh the rapids farther north, a 
navigabic channel has been cm wiih iofuiitc trouble, so that it will 
not he necessary to reload along the way. 

How can ibis land be cortstituted. with king after king expending 
endless labour on something like a pyramid, and to ivliut purpose? 
How can King Chqthrcii gel all of these people to wear tbemsdves 
out on someiliing so impractical and unproHtable for ibe l«nd as a 
royal tomb and temple? .And most of them even do it w illin g l y. 

Tire land is rich and powerful, the only really gteai realm in 
llic work! of its time. Far i»ff in Babylonia z number of small kiug- 
dojiis arc still warring with ctich oibcr. unable to combine ioto a 
major state; No nation dares attack Egypt; bistead. all her neigh¬ 
bours send gifts to keep peace with the king. The country is welt 
organized- All grain is ddivered to the ting's .iiOFcbouses. and in 
bad yrars there arc always reserves to he tapped. True. iit> one has 
full rights of ownership over anything, but this is not neces^ty 
either, suice the king looks after every one. 

To live in lids way. like unreasoning cattle, wilb one man alone 
owning all and deciding oil, would seem unbearable to us, no matter 
how' prosperous or well organized the state. But wc do not have the 
some religious faith as the Egyptians who slaved for the king. 
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They do not hdie\*e ih^il tJfcey are worJunj fcif an ordinary mortnL 
Ccncralkin afici gcnmtkHi hiis been raised in Ihe faiih dial linking 
is the gicalcsi of all Ihe naiiou^s gc<b, the cklest god who maiaUunsv 
life iJi all things, tf lie does nol will il, die Nile will not overflow , 
and there ivill be crop failures and famine in Egypt U is only thaflks 
to him that one can live ai alL If he did not c*isi, one wotdd simply 
disinlegnile after death, instead of having, ntnv, a fine grave in 
which to live for eternity* eating and drhikuig to ilic end of Itme- 

Vet it mtisl be obvknis to everyone tliat even the king hi^elf 
dies; after b!J. j| b his grave whkh they arc bmlding. "‘No/* is the 
aiiiwer. *‘The king docs not dic,^* Wheii Ite diefi^ as wc say^ be rises 
into the hcavois and Ihcre he rules over all the gods. All pious 
Egyptians labour for ih* ting as though it tfvere a sacrnmenl. and all 
ihmfc with emotion of the dny when the hymn cJ \m ascimsion will 
sound in the gieat pillared halts of the pyramid's temple- 

Tile skies cloud over* the stars are obscured. 

Tile vaults of heaven sluike» f he limte of the earth-god tremble. 

All is ^IL 

When they behold die king in all his divkic power. 

The dwellers of heaven sen e him. 

He roves across the heavens. 

He roams through, every Itind. 

He. the most powerful w ho has might over the tnighty* 

He, the gri^l one, is a fcik^n who soars above all falcons. 

A god tg Iich older lliiin ihc oldest. 

Tliousands serve him, hundneds make offerings to hiin. 

Hk lifespan iseternlLy^ 

Tlic borders of hk power ore infinity. 

Soioe generations later ihe pjcuire loots entirely different. Now 
rctgns a king named Pepi IL Six years old when he asemd<^ the 
throne* be would ree^h a hundred before he died. No king in ihe 
history of the world has ever reigned w tong Bui his ftde was not 
as foitunaie as it was loog^ The pyiiunids ate like mtsisures of royal 
power and the nation's wealth, and Fepi ITs Pyramid doesn I Iwk 
very impressive in comparison with Cheops' Jind Chephren^t giant 
strucinrcs. 

In Pepl IPs Pyramid femple ihcnc ura bcautiM nslicfs whicli 
piclure the king's life, and the whole effiict is rather impoamg. We 
for htsiancc* how be takes Ihe field with fits arniy against the 
peoples of Ihe Libyan desert sml relunis in triumph with the Libyan 
prince and his family as captives. But we should wot let appearand 
di»ive us in I o bdirving tlmt PepS was a great wjirricir. All the rchefs 
a« only copies of depictions of she wars of earlier lungs, and if we 
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the Dimes of the Libyan prince enii hLs f-amily. we find thui no 
one has even botheret! to ioake up new ones. They are precisely the 
Ubyaos who had apparcnily been pui to death or token to 
Egypt as ciplivcs by an ancestor of Pept TI long before. It is just as 
Lbou^ (he present king of Sweden were to itet up reliefs depicting 
his victories over Czar Peter of Russia, and we can suspect with good 
reason tliat there wus nut much to Kbg Pepl's triumph over the 
Libyans. 

A number of Pepi TFs courtiers He buried in the vicinity of the 
pyramid, but fewer than in Cheops' time The royal dwarf Seneb, 
custodian of the king's wanlrobc, wus given n fine tomb here. King 
Pepi must have been very fond of him. for he gave him one of his 
own daugliters in marriage. To marry od e princess to a roya] 
dwarf would have been unheard of in Chepbren's time, when the 
royal power w-as still suong. for it wootd have meant pollution of the 
king's divine hlood. 

Pepi's prestige has reedvod several blows, and thete &ie many in 
the land who no longer occotd much authority to his commands. 

How did it happen that the king has so completely io.'d his stand¬ 
ing as the land's highest god, on whom the weal and woe of God and 
man alike depended? 

Even those kings who followed Chephren had had to limit their 
pyramids lt> significantly smaller structures, but each of them raised 
a temple at least as costly as hJs own to the sun god Re in Heliopolis. 
Now the king is no longer portrayed ns being enthroned in solitary 
majesty. Other gods stand as equals by his aide in sculpttiic. and the 
king is alw-ays portrayed in postures of filial respect towards the sun 
£oJ. who has now assumed the king's place at the head of the divine 
troop. 

In the burial texts there b no longer anyone who trembles when 
the king a scen ds to heaven. In lacL, in order to approach his father 
Re. he must show proof of Isgiiimacy. u passport, and the pass 
inspector is the bowman of the ferry which will transport the 
king to the heavenly abodes. Even Uiis minor official in the divine 
hierarchy subjects the king to a thorough inqulsiittm. and (he lung 
must tKg politely far pcftnission to proceed in orda to entertain the 
gods 83 a dancing dvrari. to serve as on oorsmoa in the sun ship, 
or best cd oU. to be the sun god's secretary, lu all things, the king 
is answerable to his fatbo' Re and mu.u moke a full accounting to 
him. One text says of the king: "There is no evil which he lias 
done. This is a stalemcni which has great importance before Thy 
visage, oh Re?'' 

^h&ps ii was the essentia] religious force of the sun worship 
which converted the king and mode him step down from lits [dace 
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as the supreme god. Perhaps this, loo, impelled him to load the 
priests of this god with riches and taxuls. so ihai they tnighi tend 
the daily offerings (o Re. Who can (dJ what took pUux in the heart 
of the divine ruler? Once done, it could not be undone. The religious 
and economic power which the priests had oitec been given 
difficult to take back again. 

There were probably rtuiny who did not understand how thU h^ 
occurred, and who wished it had never happened. For (Itcir edift- 
cation. an account was cireublod of what was supposed to have 
happened in the time of Qicops. 

One day King Cheops was bored and sought to amuse himself 
by watching various magicians practice their arts. His mood, not 
very cheery to begin with, grew wwse when one of lltc tnagtcuins 
who had been directed to fetch a mystkat implemeni from a temple, 
declared quite uuexpeciedly: am ant be who can bring it. but the 
eldest of the children whom Rededet now bears [shall do soj” In 
answer to the king's question, be esplaJru: ''Rcdedct is the wife of a 
priest of ibesun god Re and she is pnegaani with three malecMIdreii, 
whose father is the god Re. He lies promised her that tltey shall 
mcetctse royal power in this land." 

In cjtlier words. Cheops* dynasty would be cast out and replaced 
by other kings, children of the sun god Re. Cheops, tried to prevent 
the children's birth, but he foiled to do so because of intervention 
by the gods, and (be propheqr of the ningirLtn was Eulflllcd.^ 

Jf this was indeed the way in which the royal dynast)' whidi suc¬ 
ceeded CliBop’s family attained power, it was only proper that ^ 
rulers should show fljhi l devotion and gratitude to their divine 
father Rc. When this family ivas in turn succeeded by the dynasty to 
which Pepi 11 belonged, other consequences of the reduction iu 
royal divinity and authority became apparent. 

The provlndal governors, who were formerly dependent wi the 
king and who were uunsferred from one province to another lest 
they become too firmly cmrenched in a single difitrki. now made 
iliemselvea increasingly indepeodent. Their offices become hcredin 
ary, and they ruled and disposed as they pleased in Ibcir provinces, 
even if they outwardly affected a proper subwrvkuce. In order to 
numage the increasingly autocratic governors, purtk'uEurty in Upper 
Egypt. Pepi appointed a trusted aide as "Cliief of the Upper Egyp* 
tian Governors.’* The first mao who had ihU task may have done 
some good, but the whole plan soon dcgeneraied. "Chid cd the 
Upjier Egyptian Governors** became ati empty hoftomry title, which 
one gorvernor after another assumed or received as u reward. 

Revenues flow into the state Ireasiiry ever wore sluggishly, Pepi II 
comet to be ruler of the country in name only, Atid si the power 
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in realm becomes more and more diffuiiedj bcnosiuji numbers 
want to share the exercise of authority, and the situatjcui grows 
worse and w nise. 

Hoally, the wlmk siniciure collapses. The soldiers of the l^itms 
begin to plunder instead of ddending the country's borders. Asian 
nnd Libyan hordes invade the land in tlte lunh. Everything begins 
to topple. 

Then even the brood popular stratum rises against the king, and 
a terrifying revolution stalks the land. 

Hie costly statues in tlic temples of the pymmids are overturned 
and btokcd. The saend images of the gods, in gold, arc stolen or 
hidden away by die priests. Everywhere plundering bands roam the 
couniiysidc. Nothing is holy to them; every thing is puQcd down into 
dreadful chaos. 

Across thousands of years the voice of Ibis lime still speaks 10 us 
and depicts the horrors of the age. 

“We do not know what lias happenod in ihe land- The poor now 
hove riches: he who before could not olfoid sandals is uow la rich 
man. 

“Everyone thinks only of vbtence. Pesiilence ravages the land. 
Blood Hows eveiy'^here. Masses of corpses are thrown iiiio the 
liver. The river has become 1 he usual burta! place, 

“The nobles sorrow, but the poor people rejoice. 

“In all ciite^ ihcj' soy. 'Let us pemecute the great men umoog 
us.* Look, pettple walk obout like filthy birds of prey. Vermin 
overrun the country, no one wears white clothes nowadays. 

"The land whirls about like a poller's wheel. 

"Behold the river ts full of blood- When j'oit seek to drink from 
It, you recoil, fur after all it is water that you tbira for. The croco* 
diles in the river are sated with the dead they have to eaL Willingly 
people cast themselves to them. Evil times liavefallen upon the land. 

"Behold, the desert is encroaching on tile land. The pcovinoes 
arc bemg ravaged. Foreign hotdes are descending on Egypt's land. 
There 1$ no longer room for the Eigyptuuts tliemsclves. 

"Now gold and bpls lazuli, silver and malachite, carneliaii and 
precious jewels hang about the necks of slave ^rjs. But dtaitnguishcd 
ladies go dressed in rags. Molheia of households sigh; 'll wc only 
hod something to eat!' 

"Behold, the children nf princes are enuhed against the walk 
There is no foexi, the princes starve in miBery. But the servants are 
well supplied. One eats only vegetables and washes tUimi down with 
water. One takes food from the mouths of sw ine. 

“No one lejoiccfi any longer Sorrow stalks the land, followed by 
lamentation and wnils of woe. 
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'‘High 3 Ad tfiw alike say; *U <m[y 1 might did' 

“Small children cr>; 'Would that 1 had never hecn homl' 

“Alt warehouses are p1utu!«ed and the gtiirds are slaugldered. 
They have broken into ihe state olkes and carried off the tax rolls. 
The bondsmen make themselves lords and have slaves themselves, 
The records of those who keep account of the com are destroyed. 
Egypt's grain becomes the property of every man. 

“The legal texts from tli coriru of Justice are cast inlo Uw front 
halL Men trample them in the streets. The populace lips them to 
shreds in the alleys, 

"Brfiold, the flame leaps, higltl Now happetts that which has 
nova- happened before. The kmg is Jr^ed away by the populflc^ 
he who was bmied as a god. Tlmt which the pynunid concealed is 
gone. A handful of lawless men liave dared to dqsfivc tic land oi 
its king. Behold, they have dared to challenge ihe king's divine 
power, in the work of one moment, the nfalme has been felled. The 
inhabitants of tlic palace are gripped with fear. 

"Behold, $0 it has come to pass: the poor in the land liavc 
become rtch. and the rich have been wiped out, Ollicials sw 
driven from place to place. The country's leaders flee the land. 
Tire corps of oQkials is like a frightened herd of sheep without a 
shepherd. 

■The land weeps. 

■'Everylhhig las In ruins! " 

Thus the fir El great state In lire lihtoty of the world is shattered. 
Material well-being in the bud is gone, famine rages, and no one's 
life is safe. 

This is not only a mstertal fwnkruptcj'. All spiritual values have 
been lost os well. Tliere are no longer any accepted oortns. Instead, 
every man must stand on his own legs and find himself an ideaL 
The Egyptians are forced to become ItKlividua lists, a terrifying ex¬ 
perience for a people who have been the most pronounced con¬ 
formists imaginable. 

In all texts from this time after the fevolution. wc find a typical 
postwar mentality, a fumbling and seaTching for a faith to live by 
in a night of despair. Various idciils and various solutions to life's 
quc.Mjc»ns are tested, but we can always hear some of the innet 
nagging doubt in these voices whicfi reach us after the tJiousands of 
years which have passed. 

In the king's divinity and his sheliertng tntghi, one can no longer 
believe. He has become oiUy a weak mortul who cmnot cveu 
prateci himself. 

And the gods seem to liave nbondoned Egypt, since the situation 
is so desperate. What can one then rely upon? 
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One faith mnsit of them had iefu faith in a life after ihb ob& How 
ihjrvgi would be after death ^-aji really the niosi imponam questtoo. 
Here on earth one would have to try and survive in one way or an- 
other. Ihia was, after ail, soracthing ictupotary, but the life after 
death lasted for ctemiiy. 

Faith in a life after this one is now no Jonfet j'ust a matter of in- 
spiraiion, as it had been before. Now one is afraid that v-onditions 
may be as had in the realm of the dead as it was on earth. Perhaps 
a ihousmd dangers threaten one there also. 

Anxiety about death begins to take hold everywhere. 

Many put Ihdr faith in sorcery ami magic. If you can cady rely 
on wlun these promise, all diOkulties arc dissolved. You have otdy 
to wish fur something and utter the proper fomtulas whib perform¬ 
ing the proper magical riles, and the wishes arc fuUilied, giving you 
power over alt things. Then, oi course, you might turn yourself into 
a dangerouit luast of prey which could tear your enenijcai to bits. 
Like a falcon, you could tly high in the sky. locate your enemy, 
sw43op down upon Itim, and rip him aput, Whnl you lacked tlie 
power to do in this world, where cnernim kill your relatives and 
steal every thing you ow-n, you should sundy be able to do In ilie 
world of the dead, 

if one knew the right formulas, one might even acquire power 
over the gods and foica them to return the dead family mourned 
here on earth. And one Enight descend into (he underworld as a 
feared and respected iqud, 

“^hold, I descend into the kingdom of death to embrace my 
family. If 1 am not immediately given back my fuLher. my rDOthcr, 
and ah tlint are mine, t shall see to it that Uie sun god can no longer 
ascend his heaventy ladder, Meat shall no longer be olfered on the 
nlutrs of I hi gcxls; no bread shall be broken for them: animals shaE 
□o longer he ilaughtered for them. On the execution block of the 
sun god, 1 ihiiU chop olf the heads of every soul and every god who 
deprives me of my Eamilyl 

“Beltold, rejoicing 1 descend, for tny family has been restored to 
me, Rejoicing, the cUlesi of my family comes forward to meet me as 
I approach. Tliey cast their toots to the ground, for t have freed 
them from working Tor others any longer." 

To stand oloac in the unknown world, abaadoned by friends and 
rclutivcs, was the most lerriblc prospecl imuginable. Never before 
had one fcU so depcndoil upon them a* now in this bapdess an* 
mchy. Dui if iht family became impoveflthcJ or if all died, who 
would then ensure that the don] irtre supplied with food in ilieir 
lombs? if they were not, they would Iiave to go hungry throughout 
eternity, reduced to begging their way. Here again magic ml gh l help. 
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If one ooald not depend on others to nitettd to one*5 needs, one 
wouJd have to take along attendants in the grave. 

The graves ate now filled with snail wt^en models representing 
servants ihnesbing and grimllng and baking bread, slaughtering and 
cooking. OibcTs are weaving or brewing beer. A few boeis are also 
taken aloag. Since one must have a boat to travel in Bgypt. it may 
be a necessity in the realm of the dead as well. Thus one fiopes to 
avoid faring badly in the next world, Tbanks to the smalt wooden 
figures, one might even fare well If there are worn in the next world 
as in this one, maybe anniia of lay soldiers, placed in the ^ve, 
can help 19 bring victory over enemies. 

And so, many people huild dream castks abmtt how ^nnd every¬ 
thing will be after death. Then it is only natural that they also long 
for escape from hard realtty to this dram world beyond the grave. 

Death stands before me today 
like health returning to tiie sick, 
like rising up from the skkbed. 

Death stands before me today 
like the scent of mynh, 

like silting beneath a saQ with the wind blowing 

Death stands brfore me today 

like the scent of lotus blossoms, 

tike sitting on the shores of drenkenness. 

Death stands before me today 
like the departure of a storm. 

Hire reluming home from the wars. 

Death stands bdore me today 
like a clearing in the sky, 

. p * I 

Death stands before me today 
like the longing for bomc^ 
after many ytiars as a captive. 

So speaks, in a text from this time, a man tired of life, addressing 
his soul and trying to lure it with him to the other world, But the 
soul wonts him to live on in this world and tears down his dream of 
a happy life after this one. No doubt it is sensible to use all the 
means td religion and magic to plan os well os possible for the life 
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after dealfi. Perhaps a riluut bunot. a wcU*aguipped grave, and 
daily sacrifices to the dead really will do some gpod. Pcrlmp^ ntd- 
Who knows? But oQc ought Dot to be to fooliiih as willingly to give 
up the kaomi fur the onknown. lo exchange life with all its nchness 
and its joys for the uncertainties death may bring. It is better to take 
each day os it comes. “Eal, drink, and be merry—wmomjw you 
will die!" is the basic content of the soul's answer. 

This scepticism towards religious and magic, this reaction against 
exaggerated pessimism also fii^s expression in a song writtra in tlu 
time when Ibe old values hud gone under. With some variaUnns this 
song w^ sung for oaiiurtes iheretdier by the blind bards, who played 
thdr Inupsat festive banquets. 

Thoii^ils rrf burial 

bring forth tears and make men mclnticholy,^ 

For this means dragging a man from Im home 
and cai^iDg him out on the bore moimiain. 

Never can he rise frrtm his grave 
to look at the son, 

AU those who built themselves graves of granite, 

as soon its they died, their altars stood bare, 

just like those who Umt and died on the htiak of the river 

without family, 

I have heard the speeches of wise men, 
whose words still live on our lips. 

Where are their dwellings now? 

Their buriid monuments no longer exist, 
although they had never been. 

No one comes buck from the hind hence, 

to tell us how they fare, 

to tdt us what th^ need. 

to oofnfoTt our hearts, 

until we are also there 

where they went. 

Therefore enjoy yourself 
and let yonr heart f 
that someday—in the grave— 
you will be mode blissful! 

Do what you want, so king as you live. 
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Put myrrh on your head. 

Dress your^eif in the finesl litm, 

and anoint your&ell with the bahn of the gods. 

Make of ever day a feast 

and do not tire. 

LooJe. you can't take with you what you own. 

no one who has gone away has ever returned. 

Despite ail the injustkc here on earth, which can cause one (o 
doubt everything, some ideas still live on from the siiattcred ccajcept 
of the just society. Perhaps after ail there is a divine justice. Perhaps 
the god of the undenvurUl sits in judgerncEH upon the dead. Not 
cvciyotre believes entirely in this divine tribunaJ, but if it should be 
true and if one were judged according to one’s actions, well, then 
there is only one salvation—a rigtiieous life. 

**Do that which is right, so Joug as you live on earth. Comfort 
the weeping, deal gently with a widow. Deprive no man of the goods 
inherited from Itis fathers and taicfi not from ilie great irtcn ihcir 
pi'opeity. Punish no one unjustly. Kill no one. 

*‘Tbc man wiio Is gentle shall enjoy a happy life. 

“You itnow that the judges in tPic kin^ora of death wit! not be 
gentle on that day when the ftTCtchcd are judged. Do nol rely tm 
the length of tire years which reniaui to you, for to the gods an 
entire lifetunc t» tike an hour. 

’'Only nmn lives on alter death, and his deeds are piled in a stack 
before him. He remains in the realm of death for an eternity, and 
a fool is he who believes this is [easily] endurat, 

“Bui he who arrives there witboul having einned shall be Uke 
a god therc.^ 

Il is a king who says this. His name is Merikare. and he rdgns in 
Hcracleopolis in Middle Egypt. 

His father hod b^nn his rule with great suixeas. wreaking havoc 
among the foreign trespassers on the Delta in tJie north. When the 
pirovincbl princes ht southern Egypt wore no longer willing to pay 
ttures to him, he began a war against them. Hb tuck held, and he 
conquered dly after city. 

But ihen came a battle by the holy city of Thinis, where the land’s 
first king lay buried. A torrible sucrilege was commiiied—Ibe holy 
tombs were pluiuJered during the heat of the battle. ITiis put wind 
in the sails of the enemy. Surely a kii% responsible for such outrages 
could not be he who would bring justice and order to the hmd. In¬ 
creasing numbers go over to the side of the provincial rulers, and 
they move northward vktmioiwly. Pmverless, Meritare, who has 
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DOW sacceeded his father, ran only took on as they ptundcr his 
father's ttwnb tn revenge. 

Id this desperate position. Mertkare tries to itifiiienoe wnver* 
ing minds with propagondiL He issues A tract in whkh be has his 
fattier speak to his son and give hhn advice on ruling. A masieriy 
trick! In this way Nterikone could criticise and disavow his 
father's poticies without seeming to be disTespectfo) and lacktog in 
piety. 

Cninted, the father had taken a harxh eourae, the sacred hod been 
profaned, and terrible events had tnuupiral, but now things would 
be better. No doubt **batites wilt never cease in Egypt." he writes; 
it would be purdy Utopian U> pmmise to establish eternal peace in 
this uge of conftisioiL But those who align themselves on his sitle 
shall be richly tewarded. The great will retain Uidr riches, and the 
poor will be protected. The ki^ will punish neither too strklly nor 
unjustly. Only lie who promaies insujrectkia need fear ihc penalty 
uf death, and even ho may be spared if he is tdnisd to tte king 
or is a chiklltood fnentL 

It is not only in the o/teriifc that man ts ddivered over Co the 
judgement of the gods, to wlmm he must answer fur his deeds. Here 
an earth as well, all is in the liands of the gods. 

''Generation after geueralion passes. God. who knows the change 
tog cooditioiu, has remained hiddeii. No one con fend off the blow 
of the lord'a hand." Hietefore one muu keep in the god's favour 
ihroush rich offerings, but still more intporUint. through riehtcous- 
oess. "for the vuttie of the righteous man is preferred to the sin* 
net's ox.” 

TIiLte is stfll another thing which all should consider—most par* 
licularly. of course, the oppuacats of Mcrikare:. The standing of 
roiyal prestige and the judgement of posterity diould persuade the 
enemy not to deal harshly with a king, s colleague. 

‘Tt» wield loyed pow'cr is a glorious (^tce. for even if there is no 
»cin or brother to ccild llis memorials; one king will still do another 
a good turn. One man does somei hiitg for his predecessor, so that 
whst he has done may be done for him by his successor." 

This was a thooght which was phrased long after: "Do unto 
othen as you would have them do unto you." 

For Olio who was in danger of being muiJe to answar for bis deeds, 
here and now, hy his royal competitors and aiemics, it was only 
milutiil to preach mercy' as u rpyul virtue and to underscore stnoiigly 
that even a king was responsible to tite gods for hts conduct. It was 
wwh noting, too, that good fortune and siccess were ephemera] 
things, that power and weallh in this world were far less imporumt 
than being able to bear up well under divine examiaafiou at the 
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judgement of tbc dead, whea virtue was rewarded and sin earned 
etcntal punUkncni, 

But this confessicn of sins, the promises of better things, even 
these ideals which properly applied might po'hisps have given men 
a firm faith, inner pcaee, and a sense <if purpose in life, were of no 
avail to Merikare, 

His peace effons fiiikd, and the civil war tagod on. The rulers of 
Thebes, who had now raised tbansdves to ^ kings, crushed oil 
opposiikn. united the cmintty imo one realm, am) tl^r might went 
un^llengcd for half a century. 

But the era. at misfonuncs was not yet past Once a^in tite 
land would be plunged into anarchy. The vetkr of the Tlieban 
kings idzcd power for himself, in some way he had to justify 
this usurpation, for enough order had been established in the mean¬ 
time so »li«t it was no Longer setf-evident that whosoever might be 
stronger could topple the rtiiing bouse. 

Titc vizier's name was Amcnemhet, more commonly called AmenL 
Be, loo, resorted to a propagandiL tract to show how necessary it 
was to replace the old royal house with new blood. The simplest 
way was to depkt in shocked tones ihc sad state of the nation, a 
method wc recognize all too well. If one can only make people 
really conscious ^ their dissatisfactions, much has been done to ser 
die stage for a changie of government. 

Hie nation's sorrows are portrayed in the most vivid colours. 
While much of this picture nmy be true, the propaganda does its 
best to make it seem Elill worse. The Asians have crossed the 
borders, we are told, and H^-piians slaughter each ocher. The wei^t 
of taxation is unbearable, 'The land lies wasted, but the ta^es de¬ 
manded are greau The groin is scanty, but the bushels in which the 
grain lox is measured out arc large and filled to overflow ing." More¬ 
over. there are several rivals for power and each one exacts bis own 
tux. "The country bos become smull, but its rqlers Ihave become] 
uiimcrous." 

Even the gods and the forces of nature Iiave abandoned the land. 
The snn docs not shine os it should and the Nile is diy'ing up. Every¬ 
thing is upside down. The misery is so great that no one has oay 
teats left. 

The only salvation is to get a new ruler, to place a god on the 
throne again, os in the lime when the pyramids were built, a lime to 
which all look buck tts the happiest and richest in Egypt's hbtoiy. 

1'hen (he propaganda text rings out in prophetic words that a 
saviour duiil cume in this time of need. Tire saviour, of course, 
is the one who composed iKe prophecy u> coovinoe everyone that 
it was oeoeuaiy that he and he atone be king. 
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Waticlx, 3 king slxatl come from the soui;!!, Amcoi h hb nQjne. 

He ^iiall wear the oo\mity*t ctowa and place ibe diaifcm on 
his bead. 

In hb tiinc^ men wUl rejoioe. 

All those who are ill-wilkti shalJ close their motiilis for fear 
of 

The Asians will he aiowcd do™ by him* and the Ub^ans will 
fall before hJs hre. 

A wall will be built on the bonier and the Asians w^llj no longer 
be aHoK'cd to break into Egypt They shall once again beg 
waicr for tbdr caide as was their faie is the pasL 

Jusifce wiJi once ngaia be honoured and iniuslicc hujitnad down. 

He shall rejofee who may see this and then serve (he king. 

And so, diis Ameni'AmeDembct becomes absolute ruler of the 
latid. Tile old traditions from the time of the pyntmwtc are (o be 
resurrected, Tlic king shall be like a god. infaUiblc and exaUed over 
everything and all. But much had happened since the days of King 
Chephren, when all were inspired witli faith and love for the king 
and believed that he was the supreme god- What had taken place in 
the meastiitie could not be dJsmLssod as though it had never 
occiined. The king himself could no longer feel safe ami secure. 
He retnembered tliat he himself sei^d power by force and how many 
there were who had ascended the throne by the .same tneans, only to 
be cast down one day. 

The l^g who would be a god has become a bitter and hardened 
man. Bitter also is his advKe to his son on how be should rule In 
the land. Force, not right or the people's trust, is the key to power 
ill this posturevolulioniiry Ume. 

"Mount the throne like n god. Be king of the land and rule over 
its sboKs. 

"Take cam with your subjcettl Never ajjproach them aloncl 

“Don't fdy on a brother! Have no friendj Permit yonreelf no 
conhdanta! It gaiii.s yuu nothing. 

“Wltcn you sleep, see to your own safety, for on the day one's 
luck runs out, one has no folbwers," 

These words read like a reply to Merikare’s politfcitl tract, and 
this text, too. was a piece of profnganda, employed by the ruler in 
a dangerous situation, Amenctnhet was already deitd when it was 
written, sad it was liis son. Sesostm i. who citrulaied the tract to 
justify himself to hLs own Ume and to posterity. 

Amcoemhet had fallen victim to a harnn inulgue, and bi Sesoatiis' 
pfopag-dnda tert, Amcnemthet tells his own sioiy ofthe events; 

"1 gave to the poor and raked tip the humble, I granted audiences 
to those who were nothing, os well as those wJio were miportanl. 
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‘'But tic wtio ate my bread committod treason against me. He to 
whom T ga^ic my liand plotted against me. He who dressed in tny 
fine iuiea raided me as a shadow, and iticy who anointed them¬ 
selves 'h'iih my myrrh treated me as though 1 were dead. My pictures 
and my oeckhccs had been distributed [bs retnembrancesl among 
these people, but they would remember me in a way of which one 
has never beard mention bcfoiev and they would let me wage a fight 
which no one has ever seen before. When the fight came, the ycsicr- 
dnys were forgotten. 

'Tt docs not pay to do good to him who foigets one whom he 
should remember. 

“It was after the evening meal and night had fallen. 1 allowed 
mysdf a few moments of rest and lay down on my bed. I was tired 
end my ihoughls longed for peace. 

“But then w'eapons were being distributed. The chief of my 
bodyguards derendet! me. but the others ww: like snakes in the 
desert. ] was nw^kened by the struggle. 1 alone. 1 found a innn dead. 
It w»s the chief of the guard. If I hod initnediiitcty lakca up amM, I 
could have driven off the cowardly wretches with a hmee. But no 
one ts si rung at night, and one cannot succeed without help. 

“You see. the evil deed took place, wltoi 1 was without you. 
before the court had yet lieaid that t was going to turn over the 
royal power to you, brfore f had had tuyscif crowned together with 
you. 

“Misfoiiune had never fallen upon me since my birth. Never had 
anyone been so fortumie a wnitkir as f.“ 

llten follows a hymn of praise to Ameticmhet's liappy rdgn. Of 
counsc. the fact, that he htmseil was a tisurper who had scizix] 
power by force is not mentioned. In tite final words comes the 
defence of SesoHtris' mensures against his adversaries: 

“To be suie» many of my children are now on Uie street [ex¬ 
pelled by you from the cotiti]. He amoiig them who i.'i sensible, he 
says yes, but he wtay is foolish proteds [against your having taken 
power}, for because he is eDipty-’hordcd, he has not understood 
that you, my son Scsostris, were my own tongue when 1 still stood 
on my legs, and that you were my heart, when my eyes stiff could 
see, 

“Behold. 1 hav'c bCi^a it; you <bn1l complete the work. I have 
landed to the realm of Ihc dead, but you are crowned wlih the whim 
Clown of the son of the gods. The royal seal is now in its proper 
place, and in Ihe sun boat rejoicing over you has begun. 

“Ascend the throne for a rdgime better than mine, cot for one 
just like mine.'' 

Who can get a clear view of an oriental harem intrigue and dis« 
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tlnguish tbf guilty fnun ihc innocent? Were ficsostns and liis fal- 
l(yA‘er wholly without guilU and was. this propaganda simply intendsd 
to aihy any suspicions that Sesosuis bud something to da with the 
murder? Or were the assassins followers of utioiber clnimani to 
the throne among the princes? Dai Sesosirts then want to cm* 
phastsc the fuel lhal it realty was he and no one else who had been 
meant to initerii the throne, and that ii was his right and duty to 
punish his rivals, even though they were relalives? If (he fact that 
he had driven a number of them from the court provoked anger, 
was this meant to appear to be a miid punishment against the back¬ 
ground of the murder of the king? 

These questions no one cun answer, but men of that and Utter 
times knew that the whole truth was no more to be found in 
SesosirU* piopitganda than in any other, But the enemies were 
silenced, and to posterity, this test, like the teaching of Mcrikarc. 
became a classic, one of the pearls of tiieraiurc. which was copied 
out for centuries to came so that generations growing up wwkl learn 
devaicd thoughts and beautiful Imguugc. 

Implicit in the idea of being both a man and a god is a conflict 
which becomes most acute tn regard to ihe nilcr’s closest contacts— 
brothers and sons, relatives and friends. While hinnan insltncts call 
for uitimacy, the kingly uleol and politica] sense demand personal 
detachmcAt, llm conflict did not end with Sesostris' aAstunpikm of 
power. 

There were still prcviiuha] lords left in the bnd, and they still 
oonsLituted a latent threat to the king's oouitpolEncc, Not until a 
ceaiuiy later comes the final eetllcment. when Sesosirts lU. praised 
in a hynm as "the divine solitary one," puts an emt to the whole in* 
slituiion of provincial governors. There arc no tests whkh tell us 
of this bitter setileracni, all the tuoTe biller because the families Iheti 
expelled frcmi the poltiica) arena were often inUmately tied to the 
royal house by bonds of blood or friendship, Vet suddenly, with one 
blow, (hese feudal lords ceased lo exist, and tlte details of what hap¬ 
pened we can only imagine. 

In the portraits of Scsostris III this human conflict has beeo ex¬ 
pressed in a tnosierly way, atid. as a result, it seems frighicnlngly real 
to us. 

These pkturea speak nf human bitterness, but also of invincible 
energy and wilt to power. There we see both the divine king and 
the man, marked by his inner bailies as well os (he baitles outaide. 
The king, who was a man. but who must also be a god^the solitary 
one. (un as a god. but as a cion. 
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To the average person, shards of potlery arc ihtags di no impor- 
tiiocc which bekmg oti ihc ticruse were also t^anltxl 

in the more or Jess obscure wai archaeologisis ha™ set ihemsdvcs to 
study «nrf brtDg to life. To the aicliaealpglsls, however, the shardis 
are importasL historical documctiLv, 

Then, as now, styles chaftfcd front one geocration to another. 
Pottery, of course, ^vas fregUe and it aooo got broken anti had to be 
replaced—namrally with sonicthisg up to dale. The broken pieces 
landed on the refuse heap, where they rtmained, in layer upon layer, 
with the oldest pieces on the botlpin. 

When aTchacoJe^ists uttcanh this kind of strata sertuenoc. as k is 
called, tlicy can follow changes in style ilirougji the years. They may 
aUo find an iteni or two witli InscriptiDni—n seal, for example, which 
indtCBtcsmoreOr less precisely the age of the layer in which it is found. 
Then, by combhiiug these results with liadtngsfrom other places, they 
can trace somewhat more than the purely local dcrelopmcjiL Larger 
and larger areas of culture can be recouitructed, and one cun see 
how ceramic wares particularly popular in one locate were spread 
through neighbouring rr^'ous by trade or rntgrntions of peojiles. 
If you iOKiw the ages of the various kinds found in one place, you 
can use ih^ recurrence in neiglibouring cultures to date the stages 
in which these cullurcs deveioped. 

To a great extent such Gndings ore tlic alpha and omega for large 
segments of onentaJ archaeology. The less wc can learn of the 
events uf a period from written historical sources, the more we must 
rely on pure archaeology, with its analyses of pottery shards and 
similar remnants. In regard to the carliesr times, when writing had 
not been invented, much less historical writing, we ure wholly de¬ 
pendent cm these methods. With their help we have been able to 
build up quite a clear coneepdcin of at least the principal features 
of man’s oldest cultiues and their rektionship^ to each other. 
But these results, often very ^kkI, hove led not inf^uently to 
a certain over-estimation of what these methods cati yield and the 
conclusions whkh con be drawn from the tnaierial, Nihuse of a 
method hardly condemuK the method itself, bui many a go^ 
’'lexibook truib” can tltaok misapplied Bichaeology for its exis¬ 
tence: 

Not least is this true in regard to tiie great migtalkmi of peoples 
which itre often fascinating, hut which Just •vs often ni^rear on closer 
study to be based solely on the fad that at a ocrioiit time anew type of 
ceramic ware begins to appear in one luuton after another. Tltis may 
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^cty wcU Iiav« beea due to & miction, bot m many it is only 
a sign oi vigorous trade, 

IjEi ui that future ardiacoIogislA, aicund the year 3000, 

were ta study Uxe ruins of present'dny EgypCmn villages, and that 
they had no oiher sources for Ihe history of Ugypt in ihe 19005 
except the finds they mndc. In ihc layers of the first decade of the 
t9tXK Ihej' would find quantities of Storage vessels made of bated 
clay, aticient m style and niacJe by a technique ihoustinds of years 
o)d^ All of a sudden^ pintficaLly all of ihese clay vessels disappear 
in ihe layers dating from ihc 1930s and 1940s. Instead, there are box¬ 
shaped metai vessels. Often they bear inscriptiom which ^ter in* 
finite pains are finally identified as Afnerican* atuJ quite often ih^ 
arc decorated with a picture of a mussel slieH In short, Amertcaii 
petrol cans replace the older pottery vc^^ls us waicr buckets and 
storage visscIk. In the same layer they find curious appliances in 
pkee of the older hearths made of mud from the Nile* and Ihdr 
origin is finalty traced to Sweden* though oddly enough they carry 
Ihc Latin word ‘"primiis.” 

The arctmeologists picdtsposed to migration theories would, nd 
doubt, formaklc ihe following consider^ explanaiian. In the I93&5 
there 15 a new migrailDn imo Egypt, the **Peltol<an People," 
probably irqni AiEaericu^ un assumpEino which all the more 
likely idnee tfadr characicri^tic artifact, iltt petrol cart, has been 
round in great numbers in intermeduite countries during Ihe 
era. About the same time yes. another people comtss lo EgyfH's fcnile 
groiLud from ihe barren lands of itorlhtm Europe. Among them 
there may be a LuKin-spcnkiug ekmem, since the Latin wmd 
"primus'’ t» fouml cm iheir inofit impcntiutt nrtifiict. 

Tltts is a carkature of a ceitLsbi oruhacoiogical mode of procedtu'e^ 
and it k lutrd to belFCve that it luis bepi employ^ed to any great 
extetu. But ijnfcrtunatd> tlift i& more common than ni%ht 
lluiik. ill many instanccit you simply ciounoi gauge the uocuniicy of 
UnEic theses because there ate nu material in die form of hiitcricnl 
texu, for example, by which to check them. Then you have simply 
one view' again;^t another, and rinccuiigraliam: generally seem more 
'“mtcresiing** ihjm trade, liie mare dranioiic fuigration theory wilts, 
at least in the more popular pies^lallons. 

Puaiculariy in regard to Middle Hasicm history have archac- 
ologkat methods been often nti^applied. a prime exanipk, 
one can site the so-calted "Hyksos." Thej' were Asian conquerors 
who ntled Egypt in the s<?vciUccnih century u,c.. during one of the 
more obscure {periods in the nation's history. We know that they 
come into Egypt fmm Palesitne. btiT we have very few, nnd. more* 
over* late sourci^ to idl Ui anything of ilicir origin, how they came 
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to E^'pi. Mul bciw ihejr rule was oti^nieed during itj heyday. Most 
of the contenqwraiy wrrtlca sources idi us only about their Eqie 
during the hut period of ihdr stiprenLicy in Egypt. Here we have 
tried to Rtl in the gaps with the help of arduicotc^. 

First, ihdr eilinic composilton. At! of thdr proper tuuiies. with 
oue or two exeepiinju. are purely Scntitic. Still some have tried to 
prove that among the Hyksos there were also represeiiiaiivcs of the 
Hurriam, a people who then domiiuiled the nortb-easicm parts of 
what is noh- Syrhu The only proper name which was possibly 
Hurriun dkl not prove much one way or iJie other: after all. not every 
Smith is an Englhhrmn. 

Here archaeology was oUlcd in t[> bdp. In a couple places 
in Egypt, in EOmbs daiinj; frain ihe Eime of the Hyksos. some painted 
vases wen; found, vaguidy Fcminisceni uf ceramics comniiin in the 
region in which Hurriatt was spoken. Of course, w'hcther llicrc was 
the slightest connection betw^eea lhi.t pottery and the people who 
liad Hurrian as their mother tongue still reniained to be inoved. 
but this did luU disturb the malpiacilLtoners of archacnhigy, who 
saw ill the painted vases from ligypt certaui prutjf that among the 
Hyksos dicrc were also Humans, llic latter, in other words, w'ere 
supposed lo have migrated into Egypt, bringing ccfamics with them 
from their hojnelaud. 

A cloiiier amdy&U lias shoivn that the painted vases from Egypt are 
of a dilfcieat type from those of northern Syria, Instead, they are 
of a type coounon in Palestine, which tuny indeed have been in> 
flueneed tlimugh a itumbcTof cliannels by i)ie ceramics of die region 
where Hurrian was also spedten. Howes'cr. a totally dilfereui ccrutnic 
ware had become domiiuuit in this region during tlie time when the 
Hurrian'Spcakbg elcmcnis had founded a state there. The truth was 
infinitely more complicated than the theory hrsl bunched. Even if 
the painted vases had been Hurrian artifacts, it would have proveri 
nothing about the esi&tence of Hurrbns among the Hyksos. Oy thal 
rensoiitiig, the sdetts fjf eigiilceath-ccntury Europe wonld have been 
(tiled with Chinese, considering the amount of oriental poTCcIain 
used in iheni. 

On simitar shaky archaeofogiciil ground, some hasc also found 
Aryans among the Hyksos, but let us leave Uiis theory to its fine 
and esaoibte instead tltc handsomest blossom among the fkiru of 
bypoiboea. 

With the help of anhaeologka) hods, sume have ihought them¬ 
selves able to proi« Ihai the Hyksen once nited a great world em¬ 
pire far beyond the tMuders of Egypt. This view U still clung to to¬ 
day. elthough the original atgumerus Jove long since lost their 
force. The tiieoiy emerged w hat u ltd bearing the name of a Hyksos 
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ruler via$ Coufld tn Creie, and when ktcr a stone Ikm bearing the 
same royal name turned up in an luuitjuc! shop in The 

theoiy would liave it that the whole region from Crete in the noith- 
west 10 Bagdad ia the north-easi had bdonged to the Hyksoo* sphere 
of political power. Such random hnds really prove nothing, as meet 
scholars soon remognized. But the greai'cmptre theory was not 
dead on that account, for the pottery shards were iuvoked to lielp 
out. 

There is one hind of ceramic ware which was regarded as such a 
charocterisdc Hyksos artifact that its o ccu rence in a region could be 
token as proof that the Hyksos had lived there. These were small 
black vessels, with curved pictures, which were unearthed in various 
spots from Syria in Ihe north to the Sudan in the south. For this 
reason, it was argued, you couid sUU assume that the Hyksos had 
ruled over a very wide area. Closer analysis of the mnieiiol allowed 
that this theory was not up to the mark either, simply because we 
have no solid reason for attributing these vessds to the Hyksos 
alone. In Palestine, the land from which the Hyksos advanced into 
Egypt, this particular type of ceramic ware turned up e\ea before 
the time of the Hyksos. the product of a long dcv'clopmeot without 
any break which might point to the influx of a foreign people. Fur- 
Ihermore, these small pots are also to be found In souiJiera Egypt 
and the Sudan during a time when we know from other sources 
that the Hyksos had not yet reached these parts. 

So, the univenta) empire seems more and more the product of 
free fantasy. As a French scholar has aptly put k, it is one of the 
prellicsi fairy loJesin Middle Enatem history. 

It is, in any cose, unusual that one and the some historical 
pheatnnenon should be the subject of so many sweeping spectdulioiis 
0.1 have been tlie Hyksos rulers. One has some right to call them 
Egyptian histoty*s children of misfoitune. 

Fbej have not only run foul of poor applications of arehaeo- 
logkaJ methods: the handling oC the hiktorical texts tfoncerning 
th^ can also be taken as a typical example of how such sources 
should nol be used, 

Ftom coniemporaiy switces it is i(niie plait* that once the Hyksos 
rulers had ascended Egypt's throne, their enUre behaviour was 
not very different from that of the domestic kings. They became 
completely Egyptianized. piously budi temples to the nation’s gcxjs, 
ami sliowetl a lively ioteiesi in Uic ohl culture. As an example, we 
can cite the fact dtai our best mathematical munuscripl dates from 
the time of the Hyksos* rate. Because of their foreign origin, how¬ 
ever, the Hyksos became an excellent subject for later propagand' 
Isis. They are used os an impreisively dark background to the rule 



*‘Makc every day a Icslivul"; ibc hlincJ liiarpi^i sings [he song of life 
tiud dcr«i[h. Relief from ihc fotirtesfiih cenlury R,c* Leyden 

Museum I 



i-Tsh from ihe Red Sea! <leiajl front relief ai I)eir el Bahri tPinom. 
Th Save-SVIcrber^h) 
















Woiwaji as PhamoHi Haisheiwm. aboul 15 (Xi nr. iFhotu. Kutislges* 
chlchtlichK Semioar, Marburg) 
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of ibe native E^piian kings who succeeded ibem. in taiei titties, 
when the land imcs again came under foreign nile. the Hyksos were 
fust ail tisdul b pmpaganida, proving how mUenible Ibbgs were 
when fciteignert eat on ^^ypt's throne. For these bier bdcpenij- 
CRCe movements, if such a modem natne may bp used at a time 
when nniitmalism hod yet to be invented, portntying the Hyksos in 
the Uackest terms was a nice oblique way of getting at tJte throats 
of ihdr foreign rulers. W« can plainly see. time and agnb. how the 
Hyksos are bbekened more and more, until they stand forth as 
Huns and bmbarians, bloodisuckers without any cuJlure. 

'file ^yptian kbg who b^n the hnal slniggle against the 
foreign rulets mas named Kamose, and he leignod in 'Hiches in 
Upper Egypt, There, in the temple of the god Amon. he raised two 
memorial stones, scKallcd ^cles. on which his victorious campaign 
against tiic Hyksos is depicted. One of these, which covers the biv 
giiuung of the story, has been known for some lime, but only the 
upper part of the slab has been preserved. Fortunoiely some clerk 
amused himself by copying the inscription on a wooden tablet, so 
that a little more of the text was saved, but the end is still missing. 
The other stele, which no one knew existed, was dtsco\eFcd only 
in 1954. These texts give us quite a clear picture of the chain of 
events, even though many details arc still tmccnaln. 

They begin with an account of a conference in. which the king 
and his counsellors arc discussing what should be done about the 
political siluatioQ. In nortbem. Egypt the Hyksos rule from their 
capital Avaris. in the Delta. South of Elephaniine, near the hrsl 
cataract, the Nubians have freed themselves from the Egyptian 
overlordship which they have uira illingly borne for centuries, and 
they have stablished a state of tlicir own. This situation Kamose 
wilt not fokratet 

**What good is ray strength when a prinoe is ia Avsris and amitber 
in (Nubianl Kush, and 1 sit [ou the throne] together with an Asian 
and a Nubian, since each one has n piece of i^ypl. One, with whom 
I share the (and, 1 cannot get by to teach Mctnplus. which still be¬ 
longs to Egypt, since Ite has Hcrmopolts [in Middle Egypt]. No man 
can rest under the plague of Asian taxes. 

“But 1 shall attack him and slit open his be%. ( shall save Egypt 
and conquer the Asians/’ 

But the counsellors said; 

"Yes, the Asians’ posse&stons extend to Kusae [in Middle Egypt], 
but wc have atir poticon of E^'pt in peace and quiet. [The border 
fortress] Eiqthattttne is strong, and the (and from there up to Kusae 
is oum. The best earth is ploughed for us. All the way up in the 
Delta [In the Hyksos' region] our cattle graze, and wc ore scat gmin 
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for our swine. No otic raids our cnulc, and no one otiaclu. He has 
the Asians' land; we have Bm should sontoonc come ant! 

attach os, we shall give him oppo^tion. 

"They displeased the hean of His Majesty,'* the icit conimues. 
and Kamose deciures his docision to settle accounts with ibe Hyksos, 
bat be does not further insist that his country men are being iU- 
ircated. 

{‘‘rom the coiuuallois* answer to Uic kii^, it is appareiu that the 
i^yksos at this time were not at all behaving in an inlolemhly de¬ 
manding or power-greedy manner towards the Egj.'plians. jEvtdcntly 
one had established a ntodut vivemli acc^able to both sides. The 
Thebans may graze their caide tm the great pastures of the Oeba. 
and the siluaii<m is actually advantageous for the Thebans just as it 
is. It would ooJy mean an economic reverse to break openly with 
the Hyksos. 

Against tliis conciltolory policy, which favoun purely local in¬ 
terests, Kamose sets up the priiariple: "tun Votk, ein Rdch. ein 
r/Jftre//*'—Egypt for the Egyptians. These shtgans w'crc just as 
dubious then as they are in mixlcni times, for il is doubtful whether 
their Egyptian brut hers in die north really wLdied to be liberated. 
When the neat passage tells tis that the populace hailed the mbliers 
as Itberaiors and greeted them with open arms, we nod again with 
famlltHrity, This type of war reporting we know all too well to take 
seriously. 

However, a scholar would meet with scepticism if lie niaintamed 
that the inscription should be interpreted in this way, eonsiderini 
both tbc hicts that it was the vmtor who was writing the history and 
that the real concept of nationalism, onij the tdeaJ of independence 
bound up with it, w^cre of far later date in history. Many WTitcrs on 
oriental history have been me all too accustom^ to rewriting the 
ancient texts in modem phrases without criticizing die sources. 

Even from die first stele ive learn signiricantly ctiou^ that tlie 
iciidal opponent whom Kamose defeats is an Egyptian *''who bod 
made the city of Neferust an abode of Asians,'* He belonged, in 
other words, to those svho could sec no advantage in rcfdacing 
Hyksos rule with a Theban military dictatorship. That the Hyksos 
exercised a considerably looser political control, which no doubt 
permitted greater freedom for the Individual, is apparent simply 
from the fact that Kamose was able to make himself king of Thebes. 

From the newly discovered stekr. on which the rest of the cam- 
poign b described, it b quite clear that it was ptociscly the Egyp¬ 
tians in Midille Egypt wlio altered hard opponlion. Here Kaniose 
forgets to pkture himself as liberator and speaks frankly in an 
address to the Hyksos king; 


history's children of misfortuni; 


'‘You miii-destinod Asiatic . . . you wretch, who suklt *I am 
master wiihout equal alJ itic way &om Hermopolis lo ilie upper 
Per-Halhor aud to A^ris! ’ 

‘‘I, Kamotse, Ml litis region laid waste and untniuibiicd, 1 
destroyed its cities and bunted its dwettings, so that they would 
be scorched mounds for eternity [as punishmentJ for the harm 
th]^ Imve done to Egypt, when they set themsdves to serve the 
Asians, after having abandoned Egypt, ibeir misocss. in her 
troubles," 

Tbus. according to the aocount, the aggression was directed more 
against compatnots than against the Hyksos, A find from the tomb 
of Amenophis I, a king who died a iialf century after Ramose, tn> 
dicates that hatr^ of the Hyksos had not yet tfevefDped by this time. 
This was an aJaba^tter vase bearing the nams of a Hyksos tbig. 
Since the Egyptians customarily obliterated the names of cncittics 
so that they would not live on. the men of Amenophis' lime must 
have had a more favourable, objoctive view- of the HyksDs than be 
came the case later. 

The real hale propaganda first appears three generaiioiis after the 
Asian rulers bad been driven om of E^pt> So far as we cun see, it 
was Queen Hatshejwul who laiauimd It. As a woman on the throne, 
she needed all the support propaganda could supply. In one text sire 
claims to have been the one wlm CTtpcJled ihe Hyksos and finoity 
created order in the land^in alt certainty, a lolnJ tie. 

“I have never slept, like one who ticglocis hb duty, bui have 
resiored wlut lay in ruins, I have raised up that which hud been tom 
down ever since the time when Ihe Asians were in (ihclr capiiall 
A vans in the northlantl, plundering hordes who levdM all that had 
been builL They ruled without the sun gtxi Re and did not act 
according lo his commands all the w^y up to my time, when I w-os 
pbced on Re's thrrme.** 

11iis charge alone against tJtcHyksos. that “they ruled wliboul the 
aitn god Re," who among other things was (he god of ju-stice, clearly 
reveals the propagandhi quality of the lest. That this charge is 
untrue is one of the few thmgs we know with t«il cenauUy about the 
Hyksos, Most irf the Hyksos kings have names which. In Imliliomil 
Egyptian fashioi!, ineorporatc praise of the god Re. like "Great is 
Re's strength" Of “Re is ifao sword's master.*' One of them calls 
tumsetf "Re's beloved son of bis flesh" and "Re's living image on 
eanlu" and in ids victory Inscriptiorr Krunose sitil calls bis opponent 
"Re's 500 . Apophls " if the idea of making this charge hod come 
up m Kaniosc's time, be would certainly not have used this appehi' 
lion for die Hyksos king. 

Nevertheless, it was a fine Utea from a propag^da standpoint. 
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and ii was brought up agato to a biicr account whkh depicts the be- 
gUinitig of the war t^aJn&t the Hyksos. 

“Now ii catue lo pass that Egypt's lami by under a plague^ There 
was no lord who was king at that time. And so ii was that King 
Sckenenre was ruler in Thebes, but the pbgue [t.e. the Hyksos king] 
was in Avans, and the whole bnd was obliged to pay him tribute. 

“The Hyksos king .Apophis had made the god Sutech supreme and 
served no other god in the whole land save Sulech-'' 

Sutoch w'lts a modified, Asian version of the Egyptian god Seth, 
the arch foe of the royal god Horus. Apophis was thus a worshipper 
cd Bad, in Old T^tament terms, one who bad hcrctkally denied tbc 
t rue suptetue gcxl, the sun god Re or Amon-Re. 

But the prince of Thebes, Sekenenre, the hero of the story “bowed, 
down before no other gpd in the fund save for Amon^Rc, the king of 
the gods.'* 

The Hyksos ruler now comes up with the idea of sending “an 
offensive aoctiitaliO'n*' to Sdrenenre, and dispatches n messenger 
to the prince of Tlicbes “with the accusation which his scribes and 
whis men hud told him." 

The charge reads: “Let it be seen lo that one gels away froin 
the hippopotatuus pool, whidi is in Thebes, since ihe hippopot¬ 
amuses let Die sleep neither day or nigbl, for their loais echo in my 
cars. 

'The prince of Tltehes was stricken dumb with wonder and was 
in a great qtiarulry and did not know bow be would answer Ring 
Apophis' iticssenger." 

liufortuuately we don't get to learn the end of the story, Scholais, 
too, Itave been in a tiiiandry wiien it comes lo finding some plausible 
esplanuUou of the mysterious message. How could Ihe roars of the 
iuppopoiomuses at Thebes dnaurb the sleep of the Hyksos king in 
Avaris, about four hundred miles away? 

If, however, you consider the rote whkh theitippopoumius played 
in religion, I itiink that you can arrive at a reasonable iruerptetation. 
The hippopotamus was the symbol for die evil io the world and 
for Setb. the foe <ff the goda We know that in some places in Egypt 
a ritual drama was acted out. in which Ihe king killed a hippopot¬ 
amus and thereby defeated evil. Apophis is not concerned with the 
hippopotamus os such. When he says that ooe should get away from 
the hippcFpotamus pool, he may very weJI mean simply that the 
hippopoiamuses should be left in peace. What disturb^ Apophis' 
sleep, however, was the roar of the sacred onimid of his god Serb, 
when it was bttnied down in a religious rite. This was what echoed 
in hb curs day and night, even though he could not hear it in a 
[ileral sense. 


tllSTORV'S CHILDREN OF MISFORTUNE S3 

Wlh tbis «pIanfllKm. the theme af ihc story bocoato ooiiaiiieally 
the pintg - On the one side, sui^ds the Hyksos Jdng who anJy worshtps 
the Ibe of the ^ods; on the othcf, the pious Tliebaa piiocc Sek- 
cocore, the ehumpioo of the tiue religion. 

The propiiigunda against the Hyksos reaches its bdght in the 
latest description of them, the vcfsion which the Egyptian priest 
Manetho incliuicd in his history ol Eg>‘pt in the third cenmxy before 
Christ. 

‘‘Wc had n King Ttitiniajos, During his reign, god did not favour 
us, 1 know not why, and suddenly men lif obKUic origin broke into 
the country from the east and truide war on the land, and easily and 
without tt figlii they coocjucred it by force. Wbtic they seized lie 
leaders in the land, they aUo brutally burned the cities and razed 
the temples of the geds, AH the inhalntanls were treated with ihe 
utmost cruelty, in that they slnu^tercd some and led sway the 
womca and children of others into slavery,*' After an enumeraikin 
of the six most important Byksos rtiiers follow the characteristic 
wordsr *nitcsc six beesme the litst rulers, always drinking and 
tearing up Egypt by the roots." 

Despite die testiniciiny of the contemporaiy sources and the feet 
that one can trace bow the propaganda mounts and paints in ever' 
darker colours, it is this version, the latest one, written one and a 
half thousaod years after the rule of the Hyksos which today still 
marks the accounts in most modem tcxtbooks^truly effective 
propaganda. 

When you make a close ttupection of the Egyptian historical 
texts, you hud ihai some of them are purely conventtonal desciip* 
tions built on certain religious axiouu and therefore rmalteiable in 
principle. Others can justly be (emied propaganda texts, in which 
the truth is well hnJdeo and often not susceptible to analysis with 
any sate results. One can see ibis much: that e pmpasandlst per* 
pose underlies the text and that the account cannot possibly accord 
with the truth. V'ea muy wonder then how wc can ever get a clear 
picture of the actual histottcat events. Well, this is certainly not 
easy someitmes, and it can be done only by comparing many dilfer‘<' 
cot texts of varied nattire. Often you have to conieni youndf with 
putting a question mark in ilte maigin of the oBicial Egyptian vcf' 
sioji. 

Convention and propaganda among the ancieDt E^ptions them¬ 
selves often prevent modem research from doing full jmstise to the 
Bciors to the dramti of hbiory. Especially because of propaganda's 
slander and flattery, the ancient ^yptian saying must all too often 
be put U> shame: 

"The valium nian*s reputation rests upon whai be bos done.” 


Ttl£ SACRED WEDDING. AND WOMAN 
AS PHARAOH 


In the J 50& before Christ, the Egypltans drove tnn their foidigD 
masters, Utc Hyksos. lied ruled the L'< nH for over a hundred 
years, Egypt became b warlike nation and a great power in the 
Middle Eab, From the Sudan in the south to Syria in the north, 
a great empire wm buiJt up under the leadership of a series of 
Pharaohs who were ousiaading warriors. 

Tlie techniques of wm* had undergone a thorough revision. Tem¬ 
porary conscription could no longer suffice, and wars were now 
waged hy professional armies. The reason for (his change was the 
introductino of iltc batik cEiariot drawn by fiery horses. Inspiring 
new taciks of war, this was a military innovation as important as 
die dominant rok of air power in World War IL Antiquated armies 
which lacked command of the new toc'hniiqDes w'ere tom apart and 
crushed when they encountered the new chariot units, which com¬ 
bined nmiuiuvrabilUy with great striking power. 

It was u difficult weapon to master. To stay on the chariot and 
to fight From it as it hurtled across uneven ground behind wddty 
galtopmg horses was a. drcus feat which had to be practised from 
childhood. We are told that in Egypt the children were lakcn off to 
the training grotmifi when they were no taller than the length of 
two forearms, though this is probably something of an exaggeration. 
And so ihere developed everywhere a military caste irf professtcHial 
soldiers, supported by what mtghi be termed: military tenant farms— 
in other words, plots of land whkh a family held only so long as one 
of its members was serving in the army. 

At the bcail of IhU army stood the king, and hence a new quality 
became pan of the monarehic idcaJ. The king was akso to be a 
profctsional soldkr, the soldier of soldiers. From childhood he was 
to be trained in the arltlocratic spom of bis time—to rein the hnif- 
wild chariot horses, to shooi wilh Stow and arrow, to bring dtrwn 
lions and other game witii lance and with bciw—all as preparatEons 
for his In war. 

He b^ma lbs elcmafly young, valiant hero, I he foremost of alj 
the nation's heroes in haulo. He can shoot arrows through thick 
sheets of copper, while others must be conleat w ith wooden targets. 
No one else can stretch his how. When he ts out on the Nile in hb 
royal boat and the rowers tire, he rows the great bait by himself 
farther than the whole crew of oarsmen bad strength lo do. 

This expansion of the king's role as hero in war, this sjHrit of 
(be profcsslonai soldier, is now coinbLnixl with the old conception of 
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the king 3£ the highc£t god. ss the all-ponerrul. But tfac reviving 
iCDcIcticy to acconi the king an increasingly dontinanl role comes in 
copfiict with another conception, namely, that of the king as the son 
of the supreme god. Atntm, 

During ihis time Thebes was the impermt capita], and the foremost 
god of the land was now Thebes' god AmuiL Only he who was 
Amon's son of hU flesh had the right to ascend the throne. But how 
can a prhtce be ilte son of a god. the fmil of his Joins? Because he 
was b^goiiett as the result 0 / a sacred wedding betw^ecn Amon and 
the king'sconsort. 

like all other orientid rxilcrs the Pharaohs had a huge harem, 
and from among the harem women a favourite was dioaen 10 play 
the role of the divine contort. At this sacred wedding, w-hJeh we 
must think of as a festive ritual, the ruling kipg takes the part of the 
divine bridegroom, Anton. Of course, he in turn was alra the son 
of Anion's flesh, the fruit of ilte preceding geseraiion's sacred wed¬ 
ding iKtwoen Anion and the chief consort. The family reJaiionships 
under these ctnnlilions seem a bit bewildering, and it ts rather 
puizllng how' the son could play his own father's role in this coiQ' 
text. But such logical objections never particularly bothered ancient 
Egyptian theology. 

Then, too, in theological terms, the whole thing was the other way 
around, Wc say profanely ihnt Ihe king appear,'; in the play as lli« 
god Anion because in pmclioe he certainly did. but the Egyptian 
says that tt Li Use god Atnon who appears ns the nil- 
mg king. Kc believed in the real eiustaice of tJie god, as we do 
not. 

The sacred wedding follows a mystic, ritual patlern, which 
extends tliroughaut the hfiddie East. Wc find it in the Babylonian* 
Assyrian area, and again, which is more interesting to us. in the 
ancient texts from Ras Sbamra. In toiiny respects these texts reflect 
(he Chnaaniie religion which left such deep impressions on the 
Old Testament The motif is also found in the Old Testament iisotf. 
Some moltiiata, probably rightly, that the story of how the aged 
Sarah, with God’s Jielp bore a son for Abmltam is btesed on the 
concept of the sicrod wedding. We should also see against tJiis hack- 
ground the accounr in Luke of the Annuticiatioa and the birth of 
Je.«n 3 s. I'’oT the ancients of the East this was the nonnat ptmero for 
the genesis of one who has bcco raised above The human, whether he 
bo Pharaoh of Egypt, a king and his people's leader, or a religious 
saviour. 

The most complete account of such a sacred wedding is found in 
the famous temple in Deir el Bahri, on the west bank of the Nile, 
in the burial ground of the capital city of ThebesL ft was Qneeo 
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Hatshepsut who thtzfc built a tonple for bcr&df and tor the god 
Amon^Re. This. ttHjple is pctbaps otif of the most brltljhui achieve* 
tucois of Bgyptbn art and archiiecturt The wotidcrlul white Ihac* 
Uont cototimides of the tjerraccii liaoitcaizie with Lhe natural seUrngn 
the great moumuin massif against which the temple ri^. The leclkig 
that grips you, as you wander about m this temple enn be oom- 
pared only with the unforgettable iznpression made on every 
WeslcmeT by a visit to the famous At^polis of Athens with aJI that 
place, right(y or wrongly, symbolizes. 

That this particutar tempie shoukl have on. unusually detailed 
representation of the sacred w^ii^ was dictated by political ex¬ 
pediency. it wasducto thefiiCt that the Eighteenth Dynasty hud such 
bad luck with ihe nidcr of succcssioa io the ihpoiw* The precitbe for 
Its normal functioning -was^ of course that the child born after the 
sacred wedding would be a hoy and that be would outlive his 
parents. Even if the $acrtd wedding were repeated, things might go 
so badly that the kmg never had a son who survive tiim. This was 
the case with Halshepsut's patents; therefore, cictraordinury meas¬ 
ures had la be iak<m to arrange the succession in another way. 
Princess Halshepsut. bom of a divine weddings was married off to 
a Jiaif-bnolhct* Tutlimods II* who was ihc son of one of the king's 
cither wives. 

Bui Hatshcpsnt had no srms who stUTvived hcr^ only daughters. 
When IfCr husband died, she became the guardian of the under-age 
pritii:^. Tuthmosis [II, who was regarded as heir to the throne, a!- 
thougli he was the son of another of ilic rc^al wives. Then Hat- 
shep^UL seized the opportunity to Inke power for hai^if and emerged 
as king, aJthcngh a woman. In terms of the successioti^ \i wa$ jEaliy 
only lier sex which stood in the way. Otherwise she hstd full right lo 
the throne, since was the issue of a sacred wedding. It was, there¬ 
fore, she who, more fully ihan auyune eke, described the sacred 
wedding which gave iiet the right Eo run nut ihc Phanxoh^s throne as 
ruler. 

The oeremoav begins with the god Amon informihg the other giods 
that he has d^ided to beget a new king^ a decision whkh the 
assembled gods greet with jubibtinn when they hear what rich offer* 
mgs and other pious deeds may be expected of the new king. 

^ Then Amon turns lo ihe god of wisdom, Thoth* to get more in- 
tirnate details about the bride^ the grt^uE consort of t hf* ruling king. 
Tuthmosls I> Thoih Is full of enibusiism: '*Tbis young w^omon who 
you have meniictned .., Ahmosc ijs her name. Siic is the tnosl beauti¬ 
ful of alt the women in the land/* 

Amon turns hitusdf into Oiieen Ahmosek husband* King Tutb* 
mosis I* oud goes off lo his bride* tjccompanioj by the god TIioiIl 
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“They fcmnd her reshng amldsi the beauty of the pakoe. The 
of the gods vfokt her. ;iecl she smiled at His Majesty. 
Thoa. he went to her immediately. JHlcd with dedre. He gave her his 
heart and allowed her to sec hUn in his divine form after he had 
come to her. She irjoioetl over his bcauiy, and love for him eoursed 
through her limbs. The palace was Qlleci wilh the fragrance of the 
gods, which w'as like all the pcifumes of Punt, the land of incense.*' 

After cotnpleuon of ibc rite, ii is the creator god Khnum wlm 
forms, the child and its personality, which he does like a potter on a 
pottcr*s wheeL In spite of this method, which seems rather drastlc- 
ally primitive, the result is good. The divine child becomes '‘better 
than ail the gods." 

In another text, the chDd Hatshepsui k described as follows; 
"Her Majesty became greater than all things, more beautiful to view 
than all things. Her form was that of a god, her character was that 
of a god. She acted in all things as a god woukf act. and her splen¬ 
dour wzis that of a god,'* She became *‘Ainon*$ glorioua image, his 
living statue on earth.'* 

When the child had been so shaped in her n]Cithej*s womb this 
child whose glowing future was prophesied and predestined by the 
god Amon himself at the wed^g. the time arrives for Queen 
Ahmose, the mother of the divine chUd. to give birth. And os the 
Lord sends an an^l to the Virgin Mary, so Amon sends the god 
Thoth to Queen Ahmose to foretell the birth of the divine chdcL 
With the help of the gods who are specialists in proteettpg wmnen 
in childbirth and caring for the newbom, all goes well. The babe is 
given over to the happy fnlhei, Amon who greets her with these 
words: *‘WcItotne, welcome in peucc, daughter of my fiesh, my be¬ 
loved Haishepsut. A Icing are you. who shdl wear the royal crowns 
in eternal possession of the throne of (the royal god] Honis, the 
living tgod]! ** 

Haishepsut. in ahort, used this detailed account of the sacred 
wedding as a propagun^ tnict to establish her right of succession 
to the throne. 

But her status as a female regent was delicate in this time of 
emphasis on the mnle-warrior ideal, and more propaganda was 
neescosaiy to maintain her power. In tme bscriptiem she says of her* 
self: **Far me were prophesied many years os a bom conqueror. 
I have come as the umetis serpent of the royal god Horus. wbich 
spits lire upinst the enemy ," 

That the Egyptian king slmuld be “a bom conqueror" was dOr 
manded by boih the royal ideal of the time and the (rter-preseni 
latent dangers inherent in E^pt's foreign relations. As a woman, 
Haishepsui can never fully corresponiJ to this ideal, even though site 
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usually has herself portrayed in art as a man of athletic build. In 
another group of statues she petmiu more o( hier fcminmily to 
appear, and these statues emphasize her likeness to her faniUy's 
mictstral mother, the first “great royal consort." 

Of ooiirsc, the acc of Humps in Hatshepsuc's hand wai ihut she, 
unlike the lUiile pretenders to the Ihnuic, was descended in direct 
line from the great oansort. The tubers, who were only children 
of andilary wives, had no divine blocfd in their veii»; therefore only 
she had the right by blood to the throne. Therefore, the portmib 
whkh emphasized her similarity lo her ancestral mother were ccr^ 
tniniy also conscious palUlcat propaganda against her rivals for the 
throne. 

It is impossible lo tell how Ibitshepsut really looked. The varioiu 
pictures of her show compicicty different fealures. 

LTnderstandaMy Hatshepsui usually [tasses over her warlike deeds 
with eloquent silence. This was, after ail, her great weakness as a 
king, that she could never personally lead an Egyptian army hi the 
field, as her times demanded. In the temple at Deir d fiahri. where 
she portrayed her great aocomplishmenis in words and pictures, 
triumphs on the fields of battle would conventionally also have been 
repre^ted. Propaganda, however, has to have some bcutis of truth 
and, in any case, ought not to put its finger on the sore point. There* 
fore, next to the depiction of the sacred wedding, the mein aitntctton 
had lo be a trade expcdiiioji to the land of Punt to bring back the 
incense and myrrh m^cd for the cult of the gods. 

An expcdiiitm to this far*ofI land rfiiUy was an exploit. From the 
dty of Ihebes the route led first across die desert down to the Red 
Sea, where the boats were built. Then foUowed the seemingly end* 
less voyage on one of the world's hottcsi seas. Tbe hoau were so 
constructed that they had to sail close m die ^tore line, despite the 
dangerous reefs which were scattered aiong the coast. The ships 
could <^y sail before the wbd. When the wind blew from die sides 
or against them, or when the wind died down, the licavy vessels 
had to be towed beneath the biiraing sun. There were also long 
barren stretchy between the places on the coast where fresh water 
could be obtained. And so the voyage went, all the way down to 
SontnlilaiKl, where we can probably place the Eegetidary Punt, the 
home of the sougli t-aftcr incense trees. 

Tliis was an impressive performance in every way, but Hat- 
shepsm's inscriptions made ti inio a heroic deed which’would iiavc 
been unheard-of for her forefiithas and which no one could have 
dreamed of accompli-shing. If one goes through the Egyptian records 
of expeditions to Punt, the picture is quite different. Almost every 
Egyptian rular bod made such an exp^tUon. but only Haesfaepsut 
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piescnis it as something r gmar tahte. The others had different and, 
in their view, more notable itunes to recoudL They meniicm only in 
p ^ <Ki ng that ihty, loo. scnl expeditions lo Hatsbepsot. bow* 
ever, mnJe tl her greal piece of propagunda, and succccdcil so wdJ 
jHni nearly ad moduli history bmks siiU speak with the hi^iest re¬ 
spect of this ft xpftliiinn as though ii were a unique acltievoneni. 

In slid another area Haishepsui described her acccwnplishnwnts 
in greaier detail than the other Pharaohs—here. loo. perhaps, with 
some pnapogmidist purpose. 

In the great Amon lemplc at Karnak in Thebes, she put up two 
obelisks, of which one still stands in the same place today. Obelisks, 
of course, arc eolossal four-sided pilbis. hewn from a single block 
of granite and coming to a point in the shape of a pyramid uL ilm 
lop. Tlic largest ones arc nhnost one hundred feel in length—or. if 
you prefer, height—and about six feet wide, and weigh about tiuee 
hundred and fiiiy ions. Throughout time they have foscianlcd suc¬ 
ceeding generations both because of their size and because of their 
beauty of tmteria! and purity of line. Thi^ rise against the sky as 
supreme triutnphs of architectural genius over a recalcitrant 
material. 

With inhnUe pains Ronian emperors tninsporlcd Egfptian 
obelisks to Constantinople nnd Rome, and during tltc last centu^ 
one was taken to London, one to Paris, and one acioss the Atlantic 
to New York, When you consider the cost of transporting these 
obelisks in modern tunes (the moving cost for the New York obelisk, 
even then, was over 5125,0001, and when you rend that modern 
engineers have bad greui difficulties in handling the obelisks, you 
must tvondcr how the ancient Egyptians managed, when they had 
neither the Jackscrew nor even a real block and tackle. 

Judging by Egyptian texts, tlie Egyptians themselves diiin‘i think 
that the technical probktris were so formidable. Of all the mlcrii who 
raised obelisks, and there were many, only Hutshepsui has left a 
detailed account in pictures of their actual transportation from the 
stone qtuirTies to their fioii! deslinuiions. 

With Ihc did of her description and a miraber of other sources 
wc eat) get an approAiiuaic picture of how the whole process 
wiis nuuiaged. In my own view, at leasl. this is one of die most 
fascinating feats of ancient Egypiiati efigineering. so Id us^Lry to 
reconstruct, in more detail, the work on Queen Hatshepsut’s obe* 
Usks. 

A Utile over a mile from Aswan, the real Egypt's souiheramosi 
city, near the Brsi Caiaraci, lie the stone quarries out in the 
desert. There great bonfires have been lit lohcat up the granite. Thw 
when cold water is poured on the heated surface, the stone splits 
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apart in smalt pieces. The bhouici^ ivork totx^ the crumbled 
surfui^e wiih nmiid, bsl-sczed ttotics of s still hmder matcrbl, doler' 
itc. Large layers are removed in this fashioit in t^dcr to get down to 
the fresh stuns below the surface cracks. At a certain point, they 
thoi^i that they had come down far enough, to carve tmt 4 fault¬ 
less ohetuik about ooc hundrod feet long. 

The workers are spread out within an area marked off with red 
paint, in order to hack out the obclkk with the halls of dolcrite. The 
st<mecuuers arc put to work, sfationed as close [o^iher as possible 
without getting in one another''a way. Some work on the fiat horf* 
surface, which will form one side of Ihc obeUak; others dig 
vertically in a groove about half a yard wide. The sun beats down 
unmercifully on the naked, sw’eailng bodies, hut the overseers' 
whip® pennit no rest. Slowly but surely the hard granite ia ground 
away, and the obelisk begins to take form. 

Anxiously watchful eyes follow their progress. Lock, there is a 
crack in the stonel It is only a surface crack, or doea it continue 
on through, so that they will never be able to carve out a perfect 
obelisk and all their work will have gone for naught? 5]teciaii®ts are 
sem over to dig test cavities and In follow the crack downward. The 
stone diisi makes it dilficuli to see precisely how things are. and the 
surface has to be polished constantly so that the experts cun really 
study I he structure of tlie crack. 

Every possible prccautinttopr measure has been taken, bui rate 
day they strike a crack which simply continues down, straight 
through the half-completed obelisk. No alteraativc temuita, With 
death |n his heart, the work foreman must decide to begin all over 
again in a new spot. As a moitumeni to his lack of skill, the un* 
completed obelisk will lie there for thousands of years, and there is 
no eoi^ort Iot him in the fact that, {honks to this, an;hacoFpgi®ts in 
later times will be able to uRderstand the process of caivirm out an 
obelisk. 

The fate of (his foreman does not invite eoTulaiion, and his error 
may not be repeated. At last, the workers succeed to the point where 
an obelisk lies ready, except for the tmderstde. From the grooves 
along the sides, tlie stonecutters begin to work their way in under 
the enoraipiLS mass of granite. If their labour was hard and hea'^'y 
before, it is now inlmman. Each ore hacks out a narrow passage* 
way under the obelisk, and when a channel is finished, sloncs are 
padt«l in to provide a new support for the obelisk. The fast rem¬ 
nant® of the original stone bed are cut away. Will the packing hold, 
or whl the workers now chipping ihcir way hencath this stone weigh' 
mg three hundred and fifty ton® be crushed when the packing gives 
way? And how will ihqr manage to ahift this mass to the great 
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wooden fledge on which ihc obclislc will be pulled down to the 
river? 

It sconf miraEulotu, bui ihc}" ftnxecii. A couple of thousand 
workers are now hame&sed to the sledge, and the colossal ftone be¬ 
gins to glide for^'anJ slowly on the rmJway of mud bricks which has 
been buJh down to the river. Tfiis road contmues aU the way to the 
ship in the harbour. Alniost two hundred feet tong and some silly 
feet wide, the ship stands in dry dock, propped up hy huge beams 
and mounds of earth. When the obelisk h on hoard, the water is let 
into the dry dock, lifting the ship- 

Now' nine galleys, eaidt with thirtV'two rowers. Lake the barge 
in tow. As jubilant throngs loot on, lli^ begin the iriumpha] jaumey 
to Tbebes, the capital city. Danger is constant qo the difficult water¬ 
ways of the Nile, with sand l^rs coniinuaDy changing position. 
Running aground can be avoided only if the pilots on the escort 
vessels ever rise the utmost vigilance. Sliould the boat with the 
obelisk run aground, no power on caith could budge its weight, with 
the strong cuireot immediately packing new sand masses around U, 

But now the brat lands in the harbour of the capital, in the dry 
dock prepared for it, and the obelisk is pulled up on the ramp of mud 
bricks, which attends all the way to the eatrance of the great temple 
of the royal god Amon, 

Now comes (be most difficult feat of all-—to set the obelisk in 
place perpendiculoriy. 'Ibe brick ramp slams slowly upwaid, until 
in front of the temple door it rUes sUty-tive feet al»ve ground 
levd, over the foundation stone on which the obelisk is to stand. 
The top surface of this stone has been levcllod with the utmost pre> 
cisioa to make it absolutely horr/ontu!. Directly above the foun¬ 
dation stone there is a Funnd-shiiped, oblong hole in the mmp. and 
this bole is filled with sand. 

Thousands of workers haul the obelisk up (he nunp far enough so 
that its lower portion rests on the loose sand and its upper portion 
tesla on the solid brick rump. Now they begin to empty out the sand, 
through underground passages inside the ramp. The bottom of the 
obelisk sinks lower and lower, whUc the top still rests on the ratnpL 
Finally the obelisk piidiea forward and stands firmly on its fouR- 
datjcfu 

The calculatioM were correct, the wonder has been perfonned, 
and she simu: giartl stands straight up in place. The rump is dug 
awny, and b a festive oeremmy Oueen Hatshepsut rewards lite 
proud foreman of the work and dedicates the new wonder to the 
land's higltest god. The queen's address to "all those who in rirmtng 
years shall bebokl Her Majesty's (mmumeot," can be bseribed ou 
the podium; 
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truly 1 live. £(5 truly as the sun god loves me ... these two 
obelisks, which 1 sdorEicd wiih iulver«gold for roy fiather Ansori, so 
that my uumc shall live on in this for etemiues'' eicmity^ 

they are of one block of strong granite without Joini or seaitu I 
caused the work io go on from the fifteenth jiear erf my rule* the 
first diiy of the s<x:ood month of w'inteTp to the iucieenth ycar^ the 
last day of the third month of floods.** fThis makes seven njonths 
from the sturt of work in the stone quarry.} ^'| did this for Him for 
the sate of my heaLii's iniegrity^ as a king for a god." 

That Quecu Haishepsut^ despite ah th^ real or preteinded accom^ 
piLshmenis^ was wuiety hated wc can surmise frcmi moninjEents 
from her own time. Her favourite* ScnctimuiT who was probably the 
creator of ihe Wiindcrfu! Deir d Bahn temple, seems to have 
guessed wUul rhe fuiure would bring. Ho had been allowed to Wid 
himself a noble lamb, with culannuiles which faced his architecmral 
masterpiece, Hal^hcpsurs idtipic. But as ihou^ he hat! known that 
he would nor be petmiued in resi in peace in this lombi after his 
povf'erful protectress bad dicd« he secretly made hintsdf another 
tombp hidden deep down under the walls which surrounded the 
temple itsdf. 

In still aTifather way Ite tried to prevent his mmte from being 
effaced and forgotten when the political situQtkin changed. In the 
chapel of die tcftiplc he had himself pictured an ihc eniraooe waH* 
just Inside the door. He could then be sure that no one would deface 
the pictuies so Jong as the cult was laaiDiaiittied in ilie tcmpki simply 
because no one would sec them. The only one perniitted tD enter 
the chupcl was the officiating priest. Tlje priest was required to ffic 
his eyes upon the picture of the giyj tlic entire tUuc. He would 
therefore never discover that Senenmut, In a way which Egy|Hians 
would regard as blasphemous, had let himself be immortalized in 
the holiesi place of all. 

When Hatshepsut died and ihe great w-ar leader Tuthmosis III, 
her ward, ascended the tfirone, mcinmies of ffie queen and of her 
favemrites were blotted out whefcver possible. The beautiful aiMuesr 
of the queen which gracod the Deir cl Boliri temple were smashed 
and hurlcil down into a stone quarry. Everywhere the queen's hate¬ 
ful name was dfaced. In its place Tuthmosis put cirlier his owu nwm 
or the na™ of the king who had ruled before HatsJicmui to imply 
unbroken cojilinuiiy. All rhose who had faithfiiUy served the woidm 
on the throne also hiul ihctr names clfaced from the lombs which 
they had bUilt with the ^-ery purpose, among others, ihai their 
names would Nve dcrnaUyH*’ 

Ifetalicpsyr* nign vm treated by her iruceeswjR on tlie ibrone 
ns. ibough ii bad never «istcd. Here the question of propaganda is 
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hiUidty involved any longer. This is ihe pkzrpo^ij] and total eradi' 
cation of the past by a {jnsent whkli ii did not suit. 


TUTHMOSIS HE. ANTlQUrTY'S NAPOLEON 

**EiiCTny tnxips have mvaJod through the Sinju ilesen and have 
reached the cHStern part (rf the l>dtti/‘ 

Since time immemorial the .Egypttani Jenew that when this report 
came—^oxid it came often in the mill r t tnitiiTu of Egypt's history—lEtc 
land's survival as an itidcpetideiii state was at stake. 

The Sinai desert lies as a tjarrier between Egypt and her neighbour 
in the north-east. When tlie ciwniy had succ&iiittlly passed it, tlie 
prospects for effective resistance wwe slighL The strugde then 
moved on into the densdy populated region tif the Nile Valley Itsdf, 
and even if the Egyptians succeolftl in driving hade thdr nuackers:, 
it cost them great sacrifices umotig the dvifkn popolaticm. 

When the Pharaoh Tuthmqsbi HI seized power in Egypt, in the 
year 14K3 B-C.. the Jand found itself, as in so many olhcr periods 
before and after, bt this dangerous predicament. All the smoUez 
realms of Palcsilae and Syria had formed a coaillfon against Egypt, 
and this league was supported by a major power in the tntenor of 
Syria, near the upper reaches of the Tigiis and Euphrates rivers. 
This was the new state of Mitanrii. a military state Ofuipiied with the 
most modem mtlUary lesourcvs of the time and govetiied by an 
Indo-European ruling caste. The earlier Egyptian dontmlon in 
Falesu'ne and Syria bad already been wiped out. and the enemy's 
troops now tfarealened the borders of Egypt itself. 

How had it come to this? Only a generation before. Tuthmosis 
IIE's grandfather, Tulhmosis 1, had controifod Syria and Falestine 
and had managed to posh forward with on anny alt the wgy to the 
tipper Euphrates. And still woiiy-twoyears beforeluthmosU lIFs 
assumption of power. Egypt was not threatened by any danger from 
the north. 

But then, it was twcniy-twn years earlier, that developments 
catastrophic for tite country hud begun. 

The Pharaoh Tuihmosls II had ju.sl died. He had been a srcltly 
and weak niter, bill during his short letgn the siluatioa hud not had 
time IQ dtftei'iotate. Respect for Egypt still lingered on from the 
earitcr kings’ forecfiil Entervenrions in Asian trouble spots. The 
burning issue in dmnesiic politics at the death of T^Uhmosis fl was 
who his successor would be. Only u prince home by the chief royal 
ccMasort had the right to ascend lire Ihrooc, and Ih^ was no such 
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prince. Tuihmwit It ind hu chief consort. Hat&hepsut, bad bad 
only iwd cbughjcrs. 

la this fliiiuiiun the prksls uf the supreme god. Aimw. iatervened 
by Dicans of an oracte. 

This look place at a fesUvai in ihc grcal Aninn tonplcai Kamak. 
The temple courts vfere filled with ^vonhtppi^g throngs, and in the 
pUlaied halk stood the louver priesthcnd. Among them was the young 
Prince Tuihtnosis, the son of one of the cemeubirtes of the iMe king. 
He was still only a child and had not yet attained any great pdesily 
station. Then a procession carded fomard the divine image of Anton 
in a golden chair, borne high over the multitude on Uie ahouiders of 
chosra priests and prccetkJ by head priests with incense offer* 
ings. 

"The god neared his temple, llittmbatitig heaven and earth wtffi 
his beauty — His gio^itus r^ys struck the eyes of the people like a 
sunrise.*' a contemporary account tells us^ 

But when tbe offerings to the god hud been made, the tradiliomt 
ritual was suddenly inlcrruptcd- 

"frhe god] began to move around on both sides of the hall of 
pillar^" Tuthmosis tells us, “and they who were before him did 
not undersumd what he was doing, when he was looking for me 
everywhere. Then he rocoguked me and stopped {in from of mc| 
... I threw myself on the ground before him. but he rutsed me up 
and installed me in the king's place in the icmplc. . . . The god 
himself placed me [on the throne], and i was adorned with the 
crowns which were upon his head." 

And thus the god hinisctf--in other words, the statue directed by 
his pricstsr-had chosen the small prince, the son of a concubine of 
the nation's ruler. Ffe was crowu^ Pharaoh, ibe third to bear the 
name Tblbrnosis. 

But since he was under*age. he himself conld not role. His step¬ 
mother. the great royal coasort Haishepsut, took advantage of this 
fikci to seize the power for herself. 

Itndcr her nile cveiythlng seems (o have gene well at first, and 
there was contentment in the land. But then threatening clouds be¬ 
gan to gather in Pbksiine and, Syria. Halshepsut could not deal with 
the dangers from without. As a woman, she could hardly place her' 
self at the head uf im aimy and put a br^c on the increasing aggres¬ 
siveness of the Asians, Province after province withdrew from 
Egyptian control and even wiihia the country oppositkio made 
itself felt. Her jsosi Lrusted adviser. Scuemnut, was forced out. but 
the treiul could no longer be checked. 

Tuihmosis Til had now grown up, but he cotild aiill be held 
for a time from inierventicn In the increasiogly cbn^rotis iXNirse of 
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ovcnts. Whether he bad been taken toto enstody, we do not know; 
we coil onJy see that now liJ^ tuuue was never nicnlioaed in ibe 
official documents. 

Then at test his boar struck, fuUy Itventy-two years after his 
official ascent to the throne. Hatsbtpsut, his deeply luiied step¬ 
mother. disappeared from the politick arena—whether she died 
a natural death or wns done away with is not ktiown—and Tuth- 
tnosis in could act after his long wait. Shortly after bis assumption 
of power the Egyptian army set off for Palestine to crush the great 
alliance of Syrian-Palestluteit princes, supported by the major 
paws', Mitanni, far to the north. 

They first encountered resistance a short distance bejond the 
Palestine border, The enemy had conoeutmted its forces at the city 
of Megtddo. Now ensued the first battle in history to be fought near 
this city, w{ii[di was so often to be the scene of decisive canilictik ''We 
stand at Atmagetfdon [MegkJtlo]" is still a familiar phtasc in our 
own tenguage. although a bit old'fashioned now. What is remarkable 
nbouL Tuthmosis Uf's battle at Megkldo b not only liiat it was the 
first in the tong series of battles there, but also that it Is the first 
battle in history which we can follow in sorne detail. 

Megiddo lies at the southern end iif tile great plain which cxtcndii 
across Palestine from Haifa on the Moditerranean to the Vattey 
of Jordan, just soinli of the Sea of Galilee, Sotdh of Megiddo lie the 
lower reaches of Cannel's hi^ mountains, and when you appccscb 
it from (he south, there ate only three routes to follow. One makes 
a crook to the north and comes out on the plain norlii of Megiddo; 
another, the easiest roxtte curves to Ihc east and comes out on the 
ptem south of Megiddo. But, tn addilion, there is a narrow and 
arduous pathway through the mo untains wiiich heads directly for the 
city. 

Which route would the Egyptian army choose? 

The king holds a council of war with Ette i^ncrate. He suggests 
they should move strutght forward against Me^ddo by the sbonest 
route. His advisers arc completely amazed by hte foolhardy idea and 
do al! they can to dissuade the ki^: 

'*The road is small and impassable! We will march, horse behind 
horse, man behind man, and oor advance tro0|js will have to fight 
before the rear guard cun move up! There are two other routes. 
May our lord choose whkEieYcr of these he wiUs, but tel us not take 
the moat impassable road! “ 

But Tuthmosis III stands by hlsdecisitmir 

"I .swear by the sun god Re ... I shall follow this rotite! Let him 
do as he wills, ho who wishes to lake the other roads you speak of 
and he who wishes to follow me. Shall the enemy whom Re abomin- 
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ates say: *Docs His Majesiy go attoiheF way? He musr bo g^fiiiDg 
ffiglilcned of us! ^" 

Th(a] the genenUs give up ihcirTCsistance : 

“We shall follow Your Majesiy wherever be may go, for surely 
a servant's place is behind his master! ” 

And so begins the long and diUkult iiian:{i through the moun* 
tains, horse behind hortfc, ntan behind man. The king's daring plan 
succeeds beyond all expectations. The enemy, the three hundred and 
thirty princes and their tnxips, had never dreamed thm the Egyp¬ 
tian forces would choose this direct noute to the city, dangerous and 
almost impassable for an army. They had, therefore, conceninited 
their forces near the cosily Havers*!^ southern rmite. The whole 
Egyptian army is able to get through the mountain pass and range 
iiselj for battle before die enemy bos tirne to regroup. Since night 
had fallen during these troop movenienta. the armies first engage 
the next tnomiog. 

The main body of the Egyptian foro^ noW' hurtles forward, not 
against the enemy troops, but against Uic city of Megiddo itsetf, and 
llireatens to take it by storm. Once again a totally unexpected 
nnuucuvte Jtns taken the enemy by surprise, and they »iei oflf in a 
headlong moc fur ibc city to prevent Uie storming and to lake refuge 
within file walls. 

Tbc gates of the city close, and the last refugees from the batiie- 
field have to be hauled over the walls by means of improvised ropes 
made by tyittg dolhes togctlier. 

“If only the army had nut devoted itself now lo ptundering the 
belongings of tbe enemy [left on the battlefield], the city of Megiddo 
could have been captured at that moment, when the prince of the 
city of (Cadesh and ihc prince of Megiddo tUetf had to be hauled 
hastily into the city." 

So the Egyptian historian describes the situalion. As though to 
comfort his Ej^ptian readers, he goes on to enumerate all (he rkhes, 
iianiculnrly horses and chariots decorated with gold and silver, 
which the Egyptians took as spoils from the battlefield—'wJicfU 
the enemy’s ebampions lay scattered like fish on a shoal." as the 
tfflt forcefully puts it. 

But iltc consequence of this breach nf disciptinc at the crucUiT 
motnent was that Megiddo fell only after seven months of siege, 
ulihough completely enclosed fay the Egyptian army, wiikrh hod 
built a fortified wail around the entire city. Starved out, the in¬ 
ha bitaiUs finally had to surrender, and rich spoils fell into Egyptian 
hands. 

Tbe enemy were allowed to go free, but under humilioimg cir¬ 
cumstances. Their horses and chorioia, ts^pons which were in- 
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dispensable in warfonc of ttie (imes and were tactically and strategic¬ 
ally comparable to ibe axmoDred vebicles of laodcm limes, btid to 
be tinned over to the Egyptians, leaving Ibetn to wend tbeir way 
borne ignominiotisty on the backs of donkeys. FurtbemiOTt, they 
had to sfiear an oath all that was holy to them that they would 
never again take up arms against the Egyptians. 

But such international agreemeats were worth no more in their 
time ihtin in our own, and tbe war was by no means over, despite 
the great initial victory and the forced oath of pcaccL 

At Megiddo. Tuthmosb III had shown hunself capable of swift 
and bold acUoR, wuming victory by seizing the initiative from the 
enemy. Now a task remained that demanded all the perseverance 
and patience he had learned during tbe long period of passivity his 
stepmother had forced upon iiirn, 

Tboe could never be any iastlag peace or security' until ncrlhem 
Syria and its leader, the prince of Kadedt, had been subdued, and 
until a hard blow hud also been dealt to Mitanni, the great power 
which supported lum in the Bghi against Egypt. To attain these 
goals requlTBd years of preparation and preliminary' milllary opera- 
tioQS. If the conflict at Megiddo in the Qrst battle in history of which 
details are known, the farsighted policy of Tiilbrnosis III is the first 
instance of g^d simegy which we can trace in bisltity. 

U proved impossible to get sufficknlly far north during the favour¬ 
able time of yextr. if the anny had to mar ch the lotig and dtITicult 
land route through the Sinai desert and all Uic way up through 
Palestine and Syria. Tutbmosis 111, therefore decided upon a lai^ 
scale ampliibtous operdtion, ihe first we know of. 

The preparations began with I'onquest by land of all the Syrian 
ooiistul cities. Utereby making rcsisiancc on the sea also impassible 
for the enemy. The Egyptians held complete command of the ocean. 
The invasion fleet was built in the harbour of Eeruncfcr. in the 
vkinity of modem Cairo. 

By chance, a few of the accounts kept by the shipyards have been 
preserved. From these it appears that the ships were primarily 
transports, since there was no reason to espect any sea Nudes, 

Rnally, after five years of preparations, everything was ready for 
the great amphibious eperation. The army was shipped direedy to 
the north Syrian port which lies closest Ut the main objective, the 
city of Kadesh, in the interior of the oouniry. After a rapid march 
over the high coaslul niouniatns the Egyp tiims succeeded in taking 
the city by storm. This victory opened llm way for the great final 
thrust against the kingdom of MilaimJ, on the other side of the 
Euphrates. 

Like a autbus general, however, Tuthmo^is III first devoted 
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Still afiother to strengthening bis naval base, and only then 
did iKOoeed in hisetahib Jfw with his campaign. City after city in 
the interior of northern Syria fdL The army was transported over 
ihi! Huphmics by boots built on the Syrian coast solely for this pur¬ 
pose and pulled along au u-agons over hi^t mountsias, endless 
steppes, and desert regtons. The Egyptian forces ravaged the western 
piut of the great Mitanni kuigdom, but they were not up to crushbg 
it. 

Despite the yean of carefully planned {Reparations, the distance 
from Eprpt was still loo grem. and the resources of the time were 
too limiicd to penuii a crushing blow to be dealt so far from home 
bases. Pateitne and Syria could be ftcld diectively by occupntioo. 
but W'hen it proved impossible to eliminate Milamti, it was also im¬ 
possible to pacify the nortbemmosi ports of Syria, whkh could 
always draw renewed support from Miumnf. 

Once agam the Egs'i^an farces had to move s^Unsi the city of 
Kadesh. and there they almost came to grief. Just at the decisive 
nKuiienf. when the Egyptian chariots were ranged for attack, the 
prince of Kadesh set loose a tnare in tieason against the Egvptian 
lines. The marc galtr^ied in among the neighing war stallions, and 
the whole chariot forpiaikm was near disruption before the rc- 
soun^fu] general. Amenemheb. could intervene. He leapt from his 
chariot and managed to catch up with the mam and kiU her. It wotdd 
certainly have been an irony o! fate if the plans and labours of so 
many years had ceme to naugltt because of a marc. 

From (be time be took power, Tuthiniisis III seems to have spent 
hb whole life in the held. The recreation he pennitted himself was 
hunting dangerous game. In Syria he dispatched no fewer than one 
hundred and iwemy elephants and was nearly killed by the largest of 
iheni. In itie Nubian province to the south, which he abo inspected 
during a long trip, lie amused himself by hmilidg lions. Once when 
be downed a rhinoceros, ram m that region even then, it was con- 
sidcfcd so remarkable an achkverrani that the rhinoceros got his 
punrali on the wail of a temple, with u typical hunter's detailed 
aconmt of all hk measurtments. 

In the southern part of the empire w hich Tuihmosts managed to 
build up. from the interior of the Sudan in the south to prescntslsy 
Turkey's southern border, the nmivc Nubian popul^ioa was eom- 
plciely Egyptianizod. and the Egyptians could draw freely on the 
province's rich raw materials, gold and tmpkal pioducla. 

In I’alesttnc and Syria, things were not so eusy. Despite all the 
aon-ajiKrcssioc pacts, despite a highly reftned system of holding the 
chikiiEii of pnnees as hostages in Egypt, and despite the numerous 
Egyptian ganriwns. the will to resist remained unbroken. Tuthmosis 
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Ill’s successors abo had to Ughl tnitny battle there. But Egypt's 
border id the norlh-etuit was dlectivsly protected by this zone of 
subjugated lends, iujit there wus no ne^ to fear that the country’s 
ffltistcnce would be threatened by invasions through Ptdesiine, the 
coestatu danger for Eg) pt. 

These are the outer aspects of the life of Tuthruosis ill, who built 
up the first {peat Egyptian ompinf, and who has been called 
"Aniiquiiy’s Napoleon" because of his tnilitaiy aptitude, even 
^ius. 

But what was he like as a person? 

There is one more feature which we tan add to the picture. He 
owed a debt of gratitude to the god Amon, whtwc prteis had chi^ 
him successor to the throne, and be showed this gratiiude by ^tsign- 
tng to the god not only large portions of bis rich spoils Of war, but 
also whale countries and cities in the Asian provinces. 

When the victorious Tulhmosis HI TeiuTned to the capital from 
bis campaigns he was hailed by Amon-Re in the Temple of .Amoo 
in Kamak with the following hymn; 

h is Araoa<Rc who speaks, Kanude’s lord: 

You have come to me rejokieg when you behold my beauty. 

You. tny avenging son, Tuthmoals. who lives for eternity. 

Out of love for you, 1 show myself in tny bright rays. 

My heart is hlicd with joy over your caniipg to my temple: and 
my hands grant your limbs protection and life. 

A wonder have 1 W'oought for you: 

T give you victoriotM suength agaimt ail foreign highlands. 

1 let your power and fear of you spread thfou{^ all km-landi. 
Terror of you estends to the four pittars of the sky. 

I moke your reputation great among all mot . 

I lei Your Majesty’.s battle cry sound anwaig the barbarians. 

The princes of all forc%n lands you boUt in your hand. 

It is I who sUclch out my hamk and capture ibem for you. 

Nuhians in the south 1 bind together like sheaves by the thous- 
ands and the ten thousands. 

And the people of the north are taken captive by the hundred 
thntunnds. 

1 let your opponents fall bcnciiih your foot soles. 

Troubjemakern you trample under your feet. 

For (he eanh in all its length and breadth I have delivered over 
to you, 

East and West are under your supervision. 

loyousty you forge ahead through nations. 
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Id yoDr time do one dsres to attack. 

For I am the one wJio leads you, so that you meet (hem. 

The waters of the land of two floods you have crossed with 
strength and force which I have given you. 

Th^ httf your battfe cry and flee into their (lens. 

Of the breath of life have 1 deprived them. 

With terror of you have 1 filled their hearts. 

Tlie king's ofltcials aud oSicers usually also served as priests of 
the god, and under Tuihmosis' rule there is never any cooflict 
betwocn the priesthood iind the king's men—between church and 
state, as il were. This oppo&itkin U otherwise one of the tsain 
strands in the inienuil politics of Egypt, and that it is now bridged 
testifies to the power of the lOyal diplomacy oa the domestic phine 
as well. 

And the utdividiiaj, the man Tuthmosls in? 

Ills poitmits show us an energeltc, stroog-willed face with a 
forceful, eagle nose, but in art individuality is also hidden under 
accepted aesthetic norms. So il is with all the oilier sources whidt 
might cast light <m TuJhitioais ni as an mdividual We cun only 
build our concept ton of hJoi on depictions of his out wait! aoconp 
pUdunems as a warrior atid n tlalcsmao. It is usually an illusion to 
tliink that you am untdyse or characterize a particiiiiir individual in 
andent Egyptian history. All *uch things are bidden behind idealistic 
pictures and behind religious and politica] convcniions which porlmy 
the king as tlic divine nder. the son arid image of the gods, whose 
projects can only prosper. 

But in the case of Tuthuiosis 01 wc have a dctiiiile feeling that 
behind the official panegyrics lurks a strong personiiJtty and one of 
antiquity's most remarkable men, even if he can be glimpsed only as 
a diffuse bui jnipiessivc figure in a semi-darkness which iaadequato 
historical sources ouinot pierce. 

Our estimaiioD is gnpported by the high rcganl in which he was 
hdd by succeeding geneniiions. When in a later time the Asian 
provinces have once again been lost, the vassaU who remain true to 
Egypt recall ijit happy time when the stroog hand of Tuthnio^s III 
mied over land auJ sea. And for centuries his name was used as 
alnioai a mugic fomiuta on scarabs, the seals which every im¬ 
portant Egyptian used as liis mark. Hundreds, perhaps eiven thou- 
sinds of such scarabs, bear witness to the fact that the Egyptians 
themselves, like historians of our lune, regarded Tuihmosis as one 
of Egypt's greatest rulers. 
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The latter pan of the period m whidt ibe Eighieenlh Dynasty mted 
Egypt marked by an increasuigly bitter conflict betwesi two 
factions itt domestic politics, heiween whai we miglit term church 
and Slate, On aiw side stood the king, supported by the ^ita^, the 
great class cf prtdessiaiuil soldiers which came into beittg with the 
iniroduction of ixunptea chariot warfare. On the other side were the 
priests nf the realm's lorprcme god, Atnon. Through tlidr influence 
over the royul succession and their rule in placing the powerful Tuih- 
mosis fll on the Uirooc, the priests had accitiircil great religious 
auihnriiy and aiso immeasurable rkbes, given by the kings—above 
all. by Tulhmosis 111—Ln gratitude li> the god. 

In the long run, the king could not tnlcfalc this state within the 
state, and even the pritsii of the other gods, completely ov^- 
sbadnw'cd by the domhumt posiiion cd Annm, had reason to be dis¬ 
contented, Although these priests itkJ not have any r^ means of 
laundibg the struggle, the kirig did. 

Already under the sucocssor to Tutiuiiosis ill, the power struggle 
between the two, royal authority and the established god, seemed to 
have begum On the surface peace was mEiiiitaincd, and we can realty 
only infer thnl the land had began to seethe with intrigues. When 
Amcnophis 111 came to power, the third king after Tuthmosis III, 
we get the fust real evidence that the king was making serious 
cSorls to free himself from Lhc siewandsfaip of the priests of Amon. 

He began to stress his own divinity in a manner unusual in the 
past. The royal statues in the tempios w'crc to be regarded as Inde- 
pendent gods. They became subjects of a divine cult, and in pictures 
we can see that even the king himself was making offerings to his 
own statues. We have seed earlier how ihc staiuc of Amen was re- 
gardod as a living incanjation of the god, which could pick out and 
crmvn Tulltmosis III. From this, we can understand what it meant 
when the royal statues now atS4) became deities, acting independ¬ 
ently. 

Much later, in the fourth century after Christ, a Latin writer, the 
Gnostic Asclepius. gives us a picture of what the stitinc cult coukl 
be like in a pagan society. Standing all around in Egypt's ictnplcs, 
he tells us. there arc divine idols wJiich perform the moat glorious 
miracle!i. heal the sick nnd suffering, interpret dreams and foretell 
the future. 'Ihese gods^ which ulUmaldy outrank the heavenly gods 
who. after all. have no reaJ bodies, are created and shup^ by human 
hands. The human creatures have diicoveted the essential naiorc of 
the gods and have been abk to reproduce it. By magical oris and 
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sacitxl ntuals tbcy have forced demons and powers lo reside in these 
images, which thus become alive and capable of action. 

We have £0od reasoa to assume i^t the essence of this fnitb 
already existed in die Lime of Amenophis IlL To some extent, this 
fmth has lived on even into our o^n limes. Tlierc is a statue of 
Rainses II, a kiitg who with the same purpose as Amenophis lit 
set up miiacubus statues of himsdf, and to this ancient stnluc 
Eg>'ptian peasant women in modem times still turned for help 
in sorrow and trouble, in shon, so strong was this belief (bat it 
could survive despite the contrary teachings of both Chrisiiimity 
and Islain, 

Thioi^ this "statue policy'* Amenophis Ifl tried (o achieve the 
position which the king had had in the time of the pyramids—that 
of a god who was sclf-suflicient, nor dependent upon the supreme 
god of the land. But he did not dare to lake this final step, and he 
kepi on being the son of the guti neverthe!^. like his family’s 
nileis bddre him. 

Even though this led to nothing decisive, it was a thrust agamsl 
the priests of Amon. No doubt they looked with mixed foeliit^ upon 
the enormous statues of the king being laised in various places. 
Hiosenow most faniEHiE. llie stMuilIod Colossi of Menmon, cotalnly 
did not mspire in them the same eiuhtKiajjtie admiration felt by the 
cbilcfren of bier times. 

But this was only one of many challai^ to the oppodng facthnt. 
Heretofore, the high pried of Amou had always bem the foimost 
priest in Upper Egypt, the head of all the priests there, regaidtess of 
whkh gods tliey served. Amenophis HI appointed a prince to be 
chief of the priests of Upper E^pt but did not at the same time 
appoint him high priest of Amon in Thebes. Inslead. he made him 
high priest of tlie god Ptnh in Memphis, Such an appointmetil was 
a direct attack upon the supremacy of Amon and bis priests. 

As though this were tuit cstough, at the court they nou’ also began 
to worship a new god. the sun disk Aton. who would bter topple 
Amuo-Re, *'thc king of tlie gods." from his posilkm of power. 

Amenophis III broke with tradition in yet another way. He took 
a woman not of royal birtli as his great chief couson and thereby 
designated her as the tnother of his successor on the throne. Her 
mime was Tiye, and it was she who gave hirtb to Akhemiton, Amen* 
ophis Ill’s successor. 

Akbenaton-^r Amenophis, as lie was called in his childhood— 
and his future consort, Nefertiti, grew up in a time fiOetf with HuMtf - 
oooflicUi, a lime in which the old and the new were splltlmg aporL 
The ok) revered tr8dilioa.s from the days of the great Tuihmosis HI 
had been loosened more and more. Foieign ekmenis liad left tb*»ir 
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marks on E^pliai) culiare; the sttprcmoty cf Atnon^Re, “the king 
of the gods," formo’iy self'^vuknt, had begun lo be questioned. The 
divine bolniioa and exalted status of the king and the royal fampy 
had been altered fundameolally when Amcnephis 111 hod desig' 
nated (he connnoner Tiye as the mother of the loyol hetr 

The struggle wiih the priesthood of Amon had begun* bul Amai' 
ophis 111 withdreis'. As he grew older, he lived ii pleasant life as a 
pasha in his harem and olherAtse Enterrated hiotsc^ in hunliag and 
other oinusGiiicAis. He 'Aas not the man to unity through a revolu¬ 
tion, whether in the pol i ikat sphere or in the religious. 

But Akhetraton Was a soul on fire regarding good and evil, 3 
glowing fanetic, filled with the new ideas of the lime. And his 
poMtion os absolute niter gave him power to realize lits slightest 
whim. 

During the tniiiol period of his rule lie siiU retained his nr^hia! 
name. Ainenophis—which means "Annm is saiislkd"—'and he did 
not disturb the old order. To be mre, he worshipped the new gpd 
Aton. but still in traditiom! ways, and all the E^pUan gods, in¬ 
cluding Atnon-Re. received their respective portions of the royal 
afTerings. 

Then came his first chaUenge—the first slap in the faces of Anion's 
priests gnH nf all craiservalive circles in Egj'pt, In Amon-Be's cen¬ 
turies-old temple at Kamak, the eoctny's strangbokJ. Akhenaion tuul 
a large icntplc built to the new god Aton. This wo-s a. sun gixl of the 
same type as ihe god Re in the city of Heliopolis, and ttuitiy of the 
religious helidls which the priests in Hclkipolis connected with Iheir 
god were now bunched by AklicuaLan as the teachings of the new 
g^. Heliopolis* {wicsts of Rc had imdoubtedly urged on the young 
king and liod energetically supported him in bis rejectitm of Amon. 
The god Rc had once been the kingdom’s prc'ommeol god. but 
Amoo had outrivallod him. Fosrmcrly the priests of Rc and not of 
Amon had directed the religious life, and the Re pricsu longed for 
rcveqge. But Aton, the new god to whom they lent support, would 
also surpass their okl god Re. 

Tlie new Aton dirine was a dudleoge to tniditicta. and not only 
because it was built in Amon's temple. Its design was also revolu¬ 
tionary. Ttic pillars In the temple were sha|red like ima^ of 
Akhcnatoit. as he now called hiniself, in place of AmcnophJs. Tlic 
king was now no longer named “Amon U satisfied,** but instead 
“Useful to Aton.** Tt^ new images of Pharaoh must have been an 
aboinitiu.ii 0 n in tire eyes of all the okl bdieveot, 

'The king should bic an ideal figure—an nibletfcalty built, eternally 
youn^ divine hero, die foremost of the Dati™:*s warriors. But 
Akhenuton was now portrayed in a numoer that broke purposely 
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with the proud iradltions of ifac rulers who had trausfornied peaceful 
peasants into warriors and C0D^uc^9d an entire world. 

Pharaoh stands there with bent back, a Utik potbolly, narrow 
sboutdens. ^vomaniy thighs, and sirtngihlcss arms. The thin nock can 
hnrdy hold up the misstutpen head, cnomtoosly extended at the back. 
The face has an unforgettable expressfoR of bunting fanaiicism, with 
its lips twisted in derision. .411 of the images aceni to be smiling a 
mocking diaileage to Amon, 

A new art hod mode its entry into Egypt. Truth was its motto, 
but the truth was whatever Pluunoh dkiated. These exaggerated, 
CN^n Masphemous images of the king tuust have been a shock to 
everyone, a worse shock than any work of modem an has ever 
been able to achic^'c in more recent times. 

Ttie priesthood rcmoiiiit rated strongly. “They let me hear worse 
tilings than any earlier king has had to hear,*' says Akhenaton in one 
inscription. The otmospliere in Tliebes, the sLinonghotd of conserv*^ 
atism, became nppicsslve, unbeamble for the king and hJs followers, 
The new required a new setting. 

.So Akbemton decided to abamlnn the old csphtit city, the heart 
of the empire, This was ft fateful decision. For the Egyptians, the 
capilul was more thiin an adminmrotive centre, it was also a centre 
of rel^ioii, of even greater importance to their religious life ihnn, 
for example. Vatican Caiy is for Caiholtcs, This was ilie oldest plane 
in the world, the very spot on earth, where, m the time of the 
Creation, the unlalhomabtc, inhiiitie. and ahsolute divine power 
had hrst revved itself in all its miglii, and created the world. 

Tills w'liole tradition was now to be broken. Akheautoi) cliose n 
new iocatinn for tlie capital dly. near the present-day El Amarna in 
Middle Egypt. 

He travelled tliere in his golden chartou Surrouiuted by the im- 
portant men of the reaim, he made offerings to die new god Aton. 
and from the maun min ridge he looked out over the uninhabited ^ 
plain on which Atoti's new city would be built. As in a vision, he 
saw his creation b^ore his eyes. He rutsed his arms towards the sun, 
and in front of the great men he proclainicd his fateful decision. 

"Behold Aeon's horinon city, which Aton wished should be buUi 
as a motiument bearing his name. 

"No noWe advised me, no man in the entire land told me this. 
No. it was Aton himself, my fiilher, who urged me to build tliis 
hortzpn city—Akhemalon, 

"No one else has detennitted Us iocation. No, you see, it was I, 
Phantoh. who dkJ this. I found that itus place bdonged to no 
god or goddess, to no prUnre or princess—no one can by ebim to 
U- 
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‘*As truly as Aton, my father, lives, he wlto ooatrols life and con¬ 
fers i1, he; my fslhcr. who [wrnuls me to leQect upon eternity and 
who biiars witness of infinity. 

“He who created himself as no artist could have created him—he 
who each day goes up in the East and down in the West, and who 
never ceases creation in heaven and on earth. Each and cveiy one 
he keeps alive, and pennits me eveiy day lo conioii my eyes with 
the sight of him, when he shines forth in his temple in the borizoD 
city, after having cloaked his limbs in beautiful rays of love. 

“For Aton. my father, shall 1 build his horktm dty in this place. 
.. . Never *1^11 f $ay. 'I am abandoning Alon's horizon city and 
going hence to build another handsome dwelling.' 

"To nay father Aton i shall build shrines and temples in this 
city. .A royal palace shall f raise there. .Anil in the mountains east of 
the city, a tomb shall be prepared for me, so that I may be buried 
there nher cnuniless reigning y*ears which Aton will grant me, and so 
that the great Queen Ncfertiti after countless years may be buried 
there and so also the royal daughter Mcriiaion. 

“But if I should die in anotlmr city—south or north, cost or w est— 
then shall 1 he brot^hi here to be buried in Aton's horizon ciiyl" 

The king Itad made lus decision, 'Ilte new dly would be built 
immediately. Thcic Akhenaton wished to live and die. Multitudes 
of workers were ditecicd to the spot, a wide desert plain on the 
shores of the Nile, framed by the sleep cllfls of the desert mountains, 
jittering in the sunlight. As though by magic die desert is turned 
into a smiling idyll. Witliin a few years the new capittd is finished. 

In the harbour tndOc is lively. ^p$ from near and fur lie up at 
the quays and unload the liuurii^ of the world to nuike life in 
Aton's horizon city rich and agreeable. Not only Egyptians are 
bustling about, shouting tmd laughing, joking and quarrelling. 
Syrians In gaudy caftans and Cretans in short skirts with colour¬ 
ful patterns mix with the retinue of a Negro vessaJ from darkest 
Africa. 

We wtmder up ihe large main thoroughfare. At the southern 
end are the hoe districts in which it is fashionable to live. Within 
high garden walls the luxury villas with wonderful gardens stand 
in noble isolation from one another. Hero lives the vizier. Nakblt 
Aton's high priest, Pawah: General Ramose', the keeper of the rcQ^ 
stables, Ronofer—in short, the cream of society. 

But wc shall not ask about their pasts. Pharaoh is no longer 
attended by the old noble families. Now there are newemners, all 
those who in their religious devotions have aligned ibemscKes with 
Akhenaton and hb» new teachings and who have nocq^led with en- 
ihurisism oU that is new. And the enthusiasm bus been reworded. 
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Let’s go in and visit such a Eaniify, When the garden gate is 
opened by the gatekeeper, looking out Emm a gatehouse, we see 
b^re us a long path, and in tlw bcickground im aJiar glows 
with vivid colours. Ii pTcitues Akhemton and Nefertiti under 
Aton's golden sun disk. Beside it ts a pool where birds are chaitcriiig. 
Rdlected in the water are blossoming trees and beautiful flowers. 

To Ihc right is the vtUa From ibe vestibule we enter a lo^a that 
feels cool and comfortnblc after the dust and the broiling sun of the 
street. Large air vents cm the roof permit cooling breezes from the 
north to reach the iuaurioiss room. We conttnue oo Udo the large 
sfdan in the middle of the house, with its rich columns aitd large dais 
with comfomble pillows. The ceiling is high, and light liltcis in 
from omsinentcd lattice windows. 

The servants hurry to and fro with rrfmshmenis, most of which 
were p^uxted within the house itself. The master of the house bad 
been given exumsivc lands on the other side of the river. It may be 
a good thing to be self-sullicieni; who knows how bng one can count 
on receiving gtKxls from other sources? After all. everyone is not 
equally oonieni with the new conditions in the land. Perhaps different 
times will come. ,. . 

We lotdc out towards the back of ihe house. There the servants 
live in small barracks, and behind tbcni lie Ihe refuse Iteups. The 
indigent neighbour living in the district behind may not like this, but 
if you are in favour w'ijh Fhamoh and live on the main street, jioii 
don’t need to show consideration. 

We continue on towards ihc centre of the city, where the public 
buildings stand. On the way wo pass the workshop of the artist 
Tuthmoas. He lives wdl. He is in vague now and Is painting 
portraiis of the ting and the queen, the snuUJ princesses, and all the 
important people. The proTnincni, of course do not care to sit a-s 
mt^cls for very long, but Tuthmosis knows Iww to sati^ his cus* 
tomers. Their portratcs must loot ntther like Akhenatcm, with his 
Large beiuj and small neck, his little potbelly and spindly arms and 
legs. Pharaoh’s relatives, of course, are sotnetimes quite like him. 
But Ihc others have to be changed to make them .so. Tlie sketches 
can be good Ukenesses, but they must be reworked to satisfy the 
customer. In truth, a good likeness U desiratdc only when portray* 
ing Pharaoh himself. 

A little farther down the street lies the university* “The House 
td Life^” where young hopefuls develop skills in medicine and 
theology, nuibcmaiics and surve^g, and the many other dis¬ 
ciplines. 

■^en there is the foreign office, to which messengm come from 
Syria and Palestine, bringing day taWetj—letters for “the sun of 
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oaliuns/' AkhduttoD. llie tnestfugen look tired and hiimed. lUr* 
p-ised ami indignani over life ia ibe horiwin dty, Why? We do not 
have time to aak thorn. Tmmpot Waste souad ihnou^ the streets. 
The king is coniingl Everycoe steps aside, first the dty*s corpulent 
police chief comes runniag. perspirisg and out of breath but proud 
of this privilqed task. Nubians and Asians with speats and cudgels 
tutcml to all who do not gel out of the wiiy quickly enough. Now. 
dravr-n by fiampmg horses, comes the king's golden chsiioL 

Akhcoaton idunds as though lost in a dream and toys ahsail’ 
mindediy with the small pr«iceis<», who have been allowed to ride 
along in ibc chariot who amuse themselves by poking the horses 
from behind. Pharaoh hardly sees the popibce around him. He 
is occupiol with hts own thoughts, for he is on his way to 
Aton's temple to pronounce the prayec lumself and for his 
people. 

We follow in his wake towards the Temple of Akhi. Over the 
street there is a bridge which links the king's private qtiarlcrs with 
the ofheial part of the palace. Around the royal r^ldence there are 
double walls, and between them guards walk to and fro, wattdung 
over the king's divine person and over all thore who enjoy the rare 
privilege of living in Pliaraoh's own bouse. 

We can only imagine the magnificence within^ the great formal 
gardens, luxurious rooms witli floors and walls dccumted with fres¬ 
coes that give the impression Nature itself has moved into the house. 
The walls seem to dissolve behind realistic paintings of clumps of 
papyrus with birds soaring upward and calves dancing with joy in 
praise of Alcaj, the life-giving sun. 

Then we reach the heart of the city—A ton’s great temple. The 
high bronze portals stand open, with halls of oolumns to the right 
and to the left. Akhenotoa’s image mocte us everywhere, on smalt 
altars and in large statues. We recognize them from the Aton 
temple in Amon’s home in Karnak—the initJai challenge which 
began the fight. But now they are no kmger so extreme, so hlaspbem* 
ously exa^erated. In the new envireamcni there is no IcHiger any 
need to resort to such challenging forms. 

Instead of the usual Egyptian temple, with its series of IncreasiogEy 
dark and secret-filled rooms, in which the closed, gohlen chapel of 
the god can barely be discemctl in tire darkness, this temple blinds us 
with light, which streams in from the open courts where offerings 
are mad& Aton himself—he who is the warmth in the solar disk— 
frits the whole courtyard, and his rays shine down over countless 
altars, which overflow with offerings. 

The king and queen have come forward to conduct the temple ser¬ 
vice. The hymn to Aton rises to the heavens, whose vaults ^ deep 
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blue, sunlit infinity levolve, above tbe beads of ail tJie worabipping 
listeners: 

In beauty (hou sboniest tbyself ai the heaven's easten rim. 
TTiou. Evins Aton. creator of life. 

Thou hast glowed forth in the East 
And Sliest all taods with thy beauty, 

B^dULiful art thou and shinjng b> gh above the tartb. 

Ihy mys encompass the naiions—all that thou hast ctcaled. 

Thou ait liir away, but thy tays are upon the earth. 

All can see tbee, but do man knows thy course 

When thou down at the horizoo in the West, 

The world lies in daricness, as though in death. 

The steeping rest in ibeir chambers, with heads covered over. 
One ^e cannot behold another. 

The lioa etneigw from his lair. 

The snake sings. 

Darkness reigns. 

The earth is silent... 

envelops the earth, when thou risest on the hori^. 
When thou shinest as Atoti by day, 
and drivest away tlte darkness. 

Thou sendesl out thy rays 

And the whole land is filled with rejoicing. 

Men wake and rise up. 

for thou hast raised them , ,, 

Their amis are lifted tu praise at thy dawning 

Cattle graze in contentment. 

Trees and plants grow gtoen. 

Birds take fll^t from their nests. 

Their wings praising thee. 

All the animals gambol cm their feet. .. 

Fish in the streams don bdbre thee; 

Thy rayspenctraiethe ocean depths... 

Thou, who bringea harvests to men, 

Who guardest the infant in his mother's womb. 

Who comf ortest him, until hia tears cease ... 

Thou gives! the breath of life to all which thou hast 
cieaiod... 
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When ibc bifilling cheeps in ifae 
lliou ^vest it Air that it may ttve. 

Manifold are ihy works 
Hidden from men. 

Sole god, whose power is wjtboui equal. 

Thou has created the world after thise own heart. 

thou aloue— 

Men, beasts of every kind. 

AU that is cm ranfa. that walks oa feet. 

AU (hat is aloft, soaring on wings. 

The fenrign Lands of Syria and Nubia 
And Egypt's land. 

Thou setiest each man in his place 
And crcaicst all that he requires. 

Each and every one has food 
And the span of his life is measured. 

Thou hast created (be seasons of the year. 

To fulfil all that thou haa brought forth. 

Winter comes with coolness. 

Summer's glow with thy hcaL 

Thou hast cteatod the heavens, Eu from the earth. 

Ta shine in them. 

To behold from them. 

All that thou hast created. 

The hymn fades away—this wonderful cieatioa which impressed 
even the enemies of Alon and which moves everyone by its deep 
idigiosiiy, love, and humanity. 

But outside the city, up againsi the desen mountains, wc see in 
the distance a large, squaie structure. Tlie high watb rise up like 
fmtiGcatkms. on which guards walk to and fro. Now and then we 
see soldiers patrolling ilie mountain heights behind tliem. 

Does Akhenaion need fortifications and soldiers here in the 
capital city, in the heart of the country? 

We approach the structure and find that this is the workers' 
quarter. For walls may serve just as well to coniine people os to 
defend them from attackers. Enclosed by the walls lies small huts, 
all more or less the same, laid out in a military fashion in rows along 
narrow streets—exactly as in a conccnlraiion camp. Just inside the 
gates there is a large pbiform. There a gain we see an altar with 
Akhenaton n n< l Nefcrtiti beneath Atom's sun disk. Every moiuiog 
the workers must line up to hail the ruler and his father, Aion. this god 
who supposedly supplitt everyone’s needs and dries everyone’s tears. 
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But there is sweUiag (Uscoaicnt amoog the workers. This god's 
vauated love and the h>iiiii’s words about A too supplying aJI men's 
needs and dr)'i]jg theii tears—al) these seem blood-stained ironies. 
Hidden in dark crannies in the lioveb are often small pictures of 
the old. tried gods, who bad helped and comforted for ibousoods of 
years, who bad healed the sick and given hope of eternal life after 
death—that death which Akhcoaton’s new teachings prefer not to 
mentioa 

One could turn to the old gods only in secret. Pharaoh had for¬ 
bidden it. No gods were permitted to e{sist escept for Attm. First he 
hod seized Amon's goods and Inads, disrupting the attire economic 
^stem. llie hnsnees of the land felt into disorder, but the true 
teaching was more important thiin anything else. 

By tiu king's order howling mobs led by Ahhemton's followers 
Itad broken into thousand-ycur-otd shrines, into tombs and private 
bouses. ID destroy with Tcligtous fanaticism every trace of the hat^ 
name of Anioti and. later, the munes of all the other gods os wdi. 
Aion was to rule in solitary majesty. 

At hist, there were probably many whn uppros'ed of curbing 
Amon's overweening power. But they soon yew fr^teaed. even 
indigaant oier this extreme new intolerance towards all who thought 
diHercntly, Its like bad never been heard of, no matter how far hack 
one scard^ in dironictes. Things had never taken this turn when 
Amon had forced aside the other gods, or when Re or Plab or any 
other god had swung hiniself up to the highest rung in the divine 
hierarchy and so increased his earthly rkites as well Then ouc had 
said only that the new god was the greatest and mightiest of ail the 
gods; the gieatcf the othera were, the greater was also the new 
god, to be hrst among than. 

‘'How imyncttcal Pharaoh is being! What a misfortune for the 
land! What riches are being squandered bocause of a royal whim! " 
Increasing numbers must have muttered words like these, as dis- 
cooieni buigeonod everywiierc. Akhenaion had many cJiemies in the 
land, and he may well have needed to keep his troops in Egypt, But 
more than ever. Egypt needed troops outside its borders to defend 
the empire in Syria ami Palestine. Akbeuatoo thought only of h^ 
god, not of his land and its vital interests. 

To the nortli—in the interior of Asia Minor—the Hittite kingdom 
had grown into a major power, able w compete with Egypt. The 
princ^ of Syria covertly played along with the Hitiitcs, who grew in- 
cr^ingly oggiessive towards Egypt. City after city parted willingly 
frran Egypt or was taken by force by Hitiite allies. The whole Egyp¬ 
tian Empire in tile tionh, created with so much blood and toil was 
unde^oing its death ngonieii. 
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From Byblofit a diy on the Syrian coim i^ith ciew lo Egypt 
spanning mnn; ihaji li thouicmid ycair^. u City already httlf Egyp¬ 
tian, there came cottstant pleas for help. After ^vipg failhluUy 
fought for Pharaoh, the aged prince of Byhto$, HibtuJdiT had been 
driven from his city, and be now appeals to AkbdtatcMi one Iasi 
time: 

''Rihaddi addrease^ his royal master, the sisn of nations^ At ihe 
feet of my royal master, 1 bow down seven times times. 

"I wrote repcatediy and asked for troops. Bat no troops wert 
sent, and nay master did not listen to the words of his servant, I sent 
my messenger to the royal court, but he relumed with empty honds^ 
No troops did be bring with him from Egypt- And my bousehord 
saw this. When no fiUvcf came, they insulted me slid the other 
prinocs, and showed contempt for 

"'Now I have iiavcllctl to Ammuniria, the prince of Beiru!. and 
my younger brother has siEnred up the dty of BybJos in order to 
deliver it up to tny masser*s enemies. When my briber that my 
messenger came back empty-handed and had no tnoops with him* 
then he scorned me and commirted this crime and drove me 
my dly. May the king not remain Irurctive agaJnsS this dog^s mis¬ 
deeds. 

I cannot Journey to Egypt^s brnds. Two of my sons nnd 
my two wives have boen handed over to the enemy. Myscif* I am 
old^ and my body U severely afflicted. May my t^sya! master know 
that By bios' gods are ongty :rad that my pain ts great. 

*‘ThiaT3fOTe I cannot appear before-my maslcr's facc^ but my 
son* ihc king’s servunl* I have sent to my maatef. May the ting 
now hazily hear hJs servant’s wonb and $cxui soIdLcrs* ^ tluit they 
and not the tinges enemies may i.Keupy ByWo^. My royal mastin' s 
soldiers have a boming desite to mke posseisinw of By bios, and the 
day one hears of their arrivjd, the dty of Bybloa will go bade to my 
master. 

"Mny My Lord know tliat t die for hini. W^ica 1 am deaiL my 
sons, io long as they live. wiJt write !o the king: *Cfve ns back our 
city] ^ 

**Wby has My Lord forsaken me?" 

In Palestine* on the bofdcr of Egypi. the rittiallon wm ju^ ai bad. 
Desert bedouins—called the Khahtru—ravaged the lund^ and Pales¬ 
tinian princes war among ibeiiisclvcs, Ahdi-Kbeba. the king of 
Jerusalem^ abo tries to get Akhcnsion to ioiervcoc and saU'age the 
situailati: 

^To the king. My Lord* say L Abdi-Kbcba, ytiur servant. At the 
feet of my royal master 1 bow down seven times seven limes. 
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“So long as my royaJ mas(w lives and so long as messengers 
travel, I sImU saj^ agiln aiHl again: 'Tlie Hurt's taods are being laid 
^'aste,' 

“But you do not irsfca to me. 

^ “All tltc princ^ fall away—not a single prince will rcniain to my 
king. May Ute king luni bis countenance towards the army, so that 
the soldiers muy move into the field. 

’’None ol the king's lands will r^uun. Tbc Kiiabirti plunder all 
his lands. 

“If the Egyptirm troops come here this year, iny royal master's 
lands will be rctiuned, Bui if they do not come, ray roy'al muster's 
lands will be lost. 

“To tny royal master's clerks says Abdl«^Kheba, your servant: 
‘Put these words clearly before my royal master; All my royal 
master's Unds are being Laid waste!' “ 

But all the urgent mtreajte and the desperate pleas for help arc 
vain, TJie Egyptian oecupat^ forces flee or are wiped ouL Those 
who a« loyal to tbc Egyptians are murdoed or sold into slavery. 
Egyptian and Asian blood flows in lorreois. 

^Bui Akhenatofl is deaf to alt pleas. He lets everything go as it 
wjIL The Egyptian army receive no order to march. Not because 
Akbenatou rejteis on principle tlie use of amted force. Sometimes 
lie sends a ridiculausly inadequtite troop euntingeni, and now and 
then he promises to send larger forces. But iti Alon's bbrBoti city 
the full extent of the danger is not perceived; the troops are needed 
ii» Egypt too. Ail attention is focusoct on one thing alone—Aton and 
his new teachings—and wbat can be done for them. 

At last this could no longer be borne. Someone got Akhenaioo to 
SCO that his position was ucienable. Who it was, ive do not know. 
Perhaps n was his motlicf. Queen Trye, who earlier hod once per¬ 
suaded him to impress Alon's horLson city tviib his foreign policy 
by a pnblic display—a parade in which tribute from alJ foreign lands 
was carried forward. 

In any cose, Akhcnatop nam^ his son-ia-law, Semcrifcbfcaic, as 
co-tt^jem and sends him to Thebes to oegotLstea rocondlialion with 
the priests of Amoti. 

Bill Queen Nefcniti does not understand the new potky. Here¬ 
tofore;^ the two of tbem. Akheoaion and Nefeititi, had always 
lived in otiiU(^c harmony. Portmtia of them were everywhere 
displayed, depicting their dermestk happiness. She bod always been 
permitted to take an active parr In state aSarrs and in the work of 
reform. 

Now the idyll ia shattered. King and tiueen go their separate ways; 
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ibeir households are completely divorced Ncfcniti takes her 
the other son-in-law, TuLankhatun, and moves to a palace in the 
oortbem part of the horiion city. The king staji's on in ibe sovithem 
palace, toge ther with his son-jn-kw Semenkhkare. 

in northern place thej' ^e^Ml^'e the names of Scmcnkhans and 
bis wife from nil ihe inscTiptions. to show thol they will not bear of 
any recondliaiion with Thebes and AmoiL 
The following year sees the deallis of both Semenkhare und 
Akbenaton. 

Akhcoaion's SnoJ years must have been tilled with tn&iiie bitter¬ 
ness. All had failed. The grcal empire, Egypt's pride, lay shattered, 
and the enemy threatened Egypt's borders. His religious reform had 
never been understood. No one would or could see any advantage 
to worshipinog one god, when there were several others, tesist of all 
a god who so badly protected the land and the empire against 
dangers. Akfaenatod’s elevated thoughts—his monotheian, if you 
wQ]—came in Lhe wrong place at the wrong time in world history. 
The new religion brought no one happinasa. and thousands died for 
its sake. Thctr blood cried out to the heavens, hut Aton could not 
help. 

Tutanchaton now ascends the throne, and Nefertiti dimppeats— 
how or why, we do not know. Tulankbaton, a boy of deven, moves 
back to Thebes, where he reconciles himself with Anion and changes 
his name from Tuiankhaton to Tutankhamon, As such he reigns 
for seven years, and when he dies at the age of eighteen, he is 
buried with pomp and splendour in the Valley of the Kings In 
Thebes, at ibc side of Egypt's rnters!. liis tomb would become 
world-famous because of the immense riches discoveted there in the 

1930s- . t i 

By an irony of fate this insigniftcunj ruler, ti puppet in the {lands 

of Amon's priesthood and of the military, who wanted to re¬ 
establish the empire, become in our lime the moit fainous name in 
Egyptian history. Great the rcstoretinn of .^mt^ ecrtainiv w-as. The 
name of the king who reconciled himself witJi this god would live 
on men's lips across thousands of years, 

But frenzkd haired w,is directed against Ahhenaton and every¬ 
thing connected with him. A ton’s horizon city was abandoned, 
the desert reclaimed its soil. Aten's shrine was lorn dowm: even its 
foundation stones were taken arvny. As though to purify a pesi- 
ridden place, the foundation was covered over first wiUi clean sand 
and ihcsi a layer of mortar. Akhcnaioti, who had called liimsclf 
"child rf the sun" and "llic sun of nations," became tor sutseeding 
generations "the enemy of AkheUton,” whose true name one did 
not want to utter. 
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Once again Antoa had in iriumpli Tcnuned his former {>lace as 
"king of the gods." and the hynin in his honour rai^ out: 

Woe to him who assails tliee! 

Hiy dly stands. 

But the one which sssaHed tboe was felled lo the ground. 

Woe to him who wrongs thee in any landJ 

He who knows thee not, Amon, 

Ms sun goes down. 

Bui he who knows thee, 
over him ihe sun shines. 

He who assailed thee, 
his temple ground lies in darkness. 

Although the whole earth streams with light. 

Ue who clasps iliee in his heart. Amon, 
see, his sun goes up. 

Ainon4te. thou god of good fortune and abundance; 
who hath all life in thy caio. 

He who knows not thy name; 

Woe to him to the eud of bis days. 


KING OF EGYPT AND THE SUDAN 

In Tlicbes there is n tomb which belonged to a man rurmed Htry. Be 
was nuraoh Tutsnkhiunon's viceroy in the Egyptian colony in the 
notlbem Sudan, in the 1300s before Christ. He had his tomb 
adorned with, among other things, a pain ling dqiicting himself in 
the eaerdse of hu duties, fidbte Phantoh's autgnhiocot throne stands 
Huy, receiving taxpiayers from Nubia and the Sudan. Thi^ have 
heaped up mounds of gold and othar raw nmterrals such as ostrich 
ptuaies and panther skins. They have also hrouglit a set of beautiful 
furniture and other products of craftsmanship in pure ^yptian 
style. At the head of the ddegaiiflo kneel the Nubtan princes. Al¬ 
though they ore rlressed in line Egyptian court costumes of thin 
linen, their oulfiis must have given (he Hgypliiiiu much the same 
impression ihat we get from the sight of an African chief wearing 
a top hat with his native ftress. For over their court costumes the 
Nubians wear brightly coloured boiHls Hmi panther skins. i«n<i they 
have feathers in ibctr hair—adommenls whkb would all be most 
unsuitable for an Egyptian official. 
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Last in the procession comes a charioi diawn ^ osm and m 
(he chariot a Nubian princess. No doubt sbe is deslmed for 
Phamob's hnreni. She. too. wens an Egyptiaii linen costume and 
is adorned with Egyptian jcwdlwy. Liitc all fine tsdics of the time, 
she is protected from ibe bunting rays of the sun by a large fan imde 
of ostrich plumes. In her case, however, the purpose rrf the fan can 
haidJy be to ward off an unflallcriag suobum, its purpose for her 
F-ff^’piian colleaguet. for the natural coUntr tjf her skin is just as 
dark as that of her N<%ro eumpanions. 

The cbiiriol la wbkli she rides is nol just any old oacart. but a 
slender and light consiructjon of mre woods. There is only one 
thing wrong with it; it was not at all intended to be drawn by gentle 
oxen. It is a light bottle chariot, of the type vised by the EgypiiM 
chariot warriors when they established the great Egyptian empire 
from the heart <if the Sudan in the south to the Euphrates m the 
itoflb. Such a chariot should itaily. of course, bave feen drawn by 
fiery stallions. The Egyptians must have regarded this mtKh as we 
would re^rd a Rolli-Royce hitched to plough horses. 

The title and the naiitc of one of the Nubian chiefs bave also been 
immottalized here. He is “prince of Miam,** and he bears the 
Egyptian name “Eckanefer." which means “the good prince." By 
pure coincidence, w'c know a little about this man. Miom was tin 
Egyptian administrative centre in northeni Nubia—in era day the 
place is called Anlba—and not far from here is an inscription on a 
cliff which mcntioos this same Hckancfcr. There he has a tide which 
shows that be liad received a good ediicalioiD at the Egyptian court. 
Anyone who liad received this kmd ol training was pernuUed to 
adopt a special title, sad whether he was foreign w Egyptian, he 
dcligbiod in bearing this honorary tide to the day be died, no matter 
what station he later attained in society. 

This tomb painting, with all its picturesque details, givte us a 
good idea <rf the ancient Egypli^^^ colcmtal policy in the Sudan dur¬ 
ing its heyday in the later half of the second milletuiiuni before 
Christ 

When, as sometimes happens in today’s dtscussions about the 
Sudan, the Egyptian side offets hbtoricnJ reasons in further supiwtl 
of a union of Egypt and the Sudan, this period ia probaHy the one 
which tbev cun invoke most effectively. Some ten years ago, when 
I wrote a dissertatimi on the ancient Egyptiiuv colomal polky in 
south. I hud no idea that these ancient probtems could ever acquire 
a cuireni political rigniUcancB, But the faci b that ^ ^Syp* 
today hav taken an otiaordinaty interest lately in preebely ilib bb- 
tori^l aspect, which, for example, was one of ibc argmucnis for the 
litte “king of Egypt and the Sudan" which King Farouk assumed. 
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The bspiratioas iiupUoJ ia Ihb title $ceni oot at all to have dis« 
appeared with the 1^ ol the rmumreby and the edveat ot the repub¬ 
lic. If we moke aQownnea lor Uic oonJJtiaiu d the lime oik] do DOl 
.set too high teqidrcrnesta, we cao oliio give a rather good toark to 
the colonial policy of ancient Egypt. It is due to this, no doubt, that 
the policy can still have a certain value as propaganda, even today. 

In earlier times the Egyptians had Qist Lded to solve their cotanid 
problems in ibe south dirough quite diScreni methods. What they 
were alter was not a region in which to place their surplus popu- 
iation. Egypt did not then suilcr from overpopulation, os k docs to¬ 
day. What interested the I’haraohs wcie the Suttan’s rich natural re¬ 
sources, At first, during the time of the p^munids. they had been able 
to tap these raw materials without any reaction on the part of the 
native population. But this good relaiioRship was broken off when 
powerful new tribes wandered into southern Nubta. In ihc n^iocs 
between the first and second catanicts of the Nile, the Nuhiaiis 
hampered Egyptian trade in every possible way. After diverse raids, 
the ^yptions decided, in the t9S0's before Christ, to conquer and 
to occupy militarily the whole northern part of the region closest 
to the Egyptian border, a region which also in cur own iinto be¬ 
longs to Egypt polidcaJJy, but hutdly at all culturally. 

In ordcf to manage the proud, reir-reapccintg Nubians, the Egyp¬ 
tians instituted a hnrsh iiulilaiy r^iinc. The Nubian chiefs were 
forced to wash for ^Id for the Egyplions, and the people were 
Heated as staves. Ttiis policy of foice ttaturally prov'oked a reaction 
among itur natives. In order to hold the region the Egyptians luid to 
build strottg foitre&scs both in the Nutmn ixipuhiijoa centres and 
near the gold mines. The political rdatkuiship which |irevail<d be¬ 
tween ruter and subject was very tease. “If you atiodc him. be fails 
b^, but if you yourself fall buck, Iw attacks,*' says on Etcyptau) 
king about his Nubian opponent io this era. A wealth of archaeolog¬ 
ical sources tell us that the Nubians would not permit a single purely 
Egyptian object to be ploixd in their graves, but remained stub- 
bornly loyal to what was tbeiia alcotc. 

South of the occupied territory, down in die region.s of the third 
Nile cataract, the Egypiians sucoccdod, cotiversely. in brlngiQg atxrul 
peacelut trade relations iwhich bcneliiicil both sides. Here the graves 
of natives contained so many Egyptian luxury goods that the men 
who first wicovered them believed them to be Egyptian graves. 

Around 1600 BX*, wars broke out in Egypt between Asians, who 
had Ruidc themselves masters of the land, and their Eg>'ptian pro¬ 
vincial governors. Now, when no one had time any longer to bold 
them in check, the Nubians seized iheir opjxiTtuntty to throw off the 
hated foreign y oke. Tlien wc sec art interesting devetopmeni. The 
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Nubians, who hail rejected the hj^tter culture of (heir Egyptian 
masters so long as tliey were kcpi in subjection, become m a very 
^rt time —perhaps only one gcneraiJon—so finniy Egyptianrawd 
ihnt the Indigenous cultum Joses all its umer force. Al one blow the 
aversion to Egypt disappears and Nubian soldiers even hdp the 
Egyptians drive the Asian [oreigners from Egyptian soil. 

Bui ingratitude is the world’s wage, and as soon as Egypt had once 
again become a suctig, united nation, the Egyptians nio\’ed against 
ihdr Nubian allies' homeland. Now they wens not content to con¬ 
quer oiJy the nonhent part, nearest to Egypt. The Egyptian troops 
Rniilly hailed more than live hundred miles souih of Egypt where the 
fourth cataract of the Nife, with its almost impassable falls, forms 
a natural barrier. On a few occasions they advanced even farther. 

The Egyptians now changed iheir tactics in the conquered terri¬ 
tory. Before, ih^ bad tried to conirol the natives by miliiaty force, 
bat now they did every thing to win them (o their side. Culturally 
they succeeded very quickly, since Egyptianization was Ear ad¬ 
vanced even before the conquest. At times their use of the blessings 
of Egyplitm cullure may have been a bit eccentric, as we saw in the 
tomb painting, but the process in any case went so far that archae¬ 
ologists of today cannot dislingubh between E^'ptian and Nubian 
graves id the regioft. And the producLs of handicraft in the colony 
were fine enough to ^isfy Egyptian taste and to serve os currency 
for paying faxes to Pharaoh. 

In principle the adminisiratJon of the colony was similar to tlini 
of u British cotimy in our own times, A very small luuiiber of Egyp¬ 
tian officials were stationed there, under ihc leadership o! a vkeroy. 
and for the more difficuti tasks specialists were sent out. The purely 
Egyptian participation in the administrative apparatus was certainly 
very small numcricaUy. To the Egyplums, there was somethipg un- 
inviling about living in any place other than their homeland. Aside 
from those who were slaibned there under orders or who were sent 
there as convicts, there were certainly no Egyptians wlio moved (o 
the Sudanese province. Ihdicalivc of this is an inscripticai found on 
the door of the home of an Egyptian ofTicial Jiving in Nubia; "When 
you iratcr this bouse, may you think yourself in 1'hcbes [the Egypt inn 
capital] and rcjofcc.” This strong bve fox the homeland, expressed 
in these tats and always an Egyptian characteristic, certainly helped 
produce the policy of allowing the Nubians to manage themselves 
to the greatest degree practicablcL 

The normal routine wort was turned over to the more or less 
Egyptianizod petty kings of Nnbia. As early as this Unie, over th^ 
thousand years iigo, die Egyptians anticipated the British policy 
of ersconraging colcmial princes to be educuieJ in English puMc 
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as 

sdiooU &gd Thfi sons ol ibe Nuhuui petty mcHuuclis 

tn&ca to Egypt atu! placed at ootrri, where tlKy were broughl 
up with the ^ypluui princes &nd sons of ibe higher [n Ibis 

way they bec^e stStl more Egyptutnizcd. and it is very possible 
dial they also came lo be more I^al to their Egyfdiait colkagtics. 
with whom ll^ hod grown up, than to the Nublam. whom they 
nes'cr met during their fonnaltve years. 

Not a]] of the Nubians educated in Egj'pt returned Eo their home* 
land, for some of them stayed on lu Egypt. To be sure, lliere was a 
ocnain prejudice against forvgaers in. ancient Egypt, but there were 
no legal obstades to preveoi them from rising in society. A Nubian, 
for example, couht perfectly well be the heir of an Egyptian coun 
barber, who leaves his "shop'' as a legacy to a jirisoner of war whom 
he had acquired in the course of a campaign. In genera) it was in 
just this rote of a personal servant to the king, or to some highly 
placed Egyptimi, that the Nubian could achieve a good station in 
life and even a very high official post. 

During this period Nubia and the oorthinu Sudan were flourish¬ 
ing^ with peaceful and orderly conditions prevailing generally 
Utroughout the colony. Great ridujs flowed into Egypt, but the 
general well-being of the intaabitaots was also rising. A state of 
affairs had been attained with which both sides could be content and 
in which the Nuhians stood loyally at the side of their Egyptian 
rulers 

The final chapter in the anckm Egyptian policy towards the Sudan 
came a couple of hundred years later. This b a chapter which has 
less value as propaganda from the Egyptian viewpoint, but which, 
conversely, the Sudanese may be quite pleased to recall. 

In the 700s r.c the Egyptian stale had entered upon a period of 
poJitkal weakness. Even carlkr the Nubian regum and tlm nnnhem 
Sudan had freed themselves from Egypt. Now. instead, it is the 
Sudanese who intervene in Egyptian interna! politke. From the 
city of Nfipata, all the way down by the fourth cataract, Sudanese 
rulers moved northward, g^nod a footholiJ In the old capital of 
'Thebes, and tlicn conquered the whole land up to Iftc Della in the 
north. 

But as a natural result of tltc Egyptian methcxl of colonization, 
these dark-skinned conquerors from the Sudan acted not at all like ' 
foreign trarbnrians. They regarded themselves as the true champians 
^ the ancient Egyption rcligloii artd ctiliurc. Wherever they marched 
in Egypt the Sudatie^ wo^ipped the Egyptian gods, observing the 
time-honoured rites in which they IkmJ been versed during Egyptian 
oolonizatimt. In the eyes of the Sadanese. the Egyptians of the 
nofib \iere d^enerate descendants of a proud past. 'The first con- 
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qitefor frojn ihe Sudan did dot pennit lli? Delta prinocs la enter his 
home beciuse, as ii says in tiie victory ittscTiptKUi, **Tbey ncre 
unclean and rishcaters. ^bich of course k scuncthlog detcstabk"— 
luxorOing to andcni EgypUan idigious laws, in any case. 

It h during this tiaie of the Sudanese rulers that the so-called 
Egyptian renaissance begins, when the attempt Is made in art and 
literuture to levive the old ideals from Egypt's moie classic ages^ 
when its culture was the higlv»t in the Near East. And it b these 
foreigners who succeed, for a time, in dcTending their former Egyjy 
tiun masters against the tetrible onsiaudits of the Assyrians in die 
fiOOs- 

When at last they had to dee from the Held of battle: they drew 
back to the Sudan once again. E^en ibeu. their floweiiog kingdom 
in the south, inheritor of the undent £g}‘ptian eultum in the Sudan, 
appears to Creek writers of history as a legendary land where men 
are more hapj^ and 1«ig-tived than anywhere else. 

In so far as the etement of Egyptian culture contributed to this 
evolution of the Sudan, we may surely regard this, too, as a good 
recommendation for the Egyptian cdonioJ policy ui the south. 


THE SOLITARY VICTOR 

in the year I28S it.c.. Pharaoh Ramses 11 made camp near the dty 
of Kai^i, in Syria. Tttis was one of the strongest fortresses in all 
Syrb. it lay in a region which liad tong been fought over by the two 
great powers of the time, Egypt and tlw Hittite nation. Somelimes it 
belonged to one side, sometimes to the other. Ramses II was rooking 
a massive diort to solve the probtem definitively. 

On the roandi nonh the Egyptians had captured some Hfillite 
deserters who assured them that the Hittite king; MuwatoUis. and 
the etuire Hittite army were far away up in northern Syria, in (he 
vicinity of the city of Aleppo. Ramses II had believed their re¬ 
ports and liad permitted the E^'ptian forces to move ftjrward 
in extended-march order. Now when be made his holt at Kadesh 
with the first section, the so-eallcd Amon’s Division, the closest 
Egyptian force was still on the march more than a mile to the 
south, and tJie rest of the Egyptian forces were nine miles farther 
away. 

In this dtitatioD. with ihc Egyptian army spread out o^or a large 
area and leasi ready to do batilc, Ramses IT teamed the terrible tni&. 
The captured Hittite deserters i^od actually been sent out by King 
Muwaiaitis to deceive the Egyptians. Muwatallb lumsetf. with the 
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whole Ifitilie army, was just on the other sidi? of the IlIII on whidi 
Kadcsli was ^tuated and where Ramses and Im leading had 

made camp. 

Hovi ihc Hiititcs took the aflcnsjvo, Ramses and his Amours 
Division moiiagcd to repulse the initial anaek on the Egyptian 
campi bui in the meantime another Hiitilc troop Imd routed Egyp^ 
tkn forces stilt on the murctn ^Vhen these Torct^^ In panic, came 
fleeing north to the camp they drew the Amon's Division with them 
10 flight. They all Bt^l in wild tmor and left Rarttsc.^ It in the lurdi. 
Pharaoh was surroimdcd by 2300 HiUite chariots, or 7300 wamors, 
since there were three men on each chariot. 

Flamscs himself recounts that he was '"campkidy alcaae.*^ 
officer vvias with me. no driver, no non-conmii^icmfid ofhcier., nnd jny 
infantry and my chariot forces were easy marks tor the Hitlites^ 
since no one mude a stand and foughi 

In this moment of despair he offered up a prayer to hh father^ 
the god Amon, in the firm knowiedge that **Ainoa was worth more 
to him than uilHions of rnfauir^men. chariots by the hundreds of 
thousands, tens of thousands of brothers and sons even if ihQ- stood 
wholeheartedly united/' which, of course^ they had fatally not done 
in this perilous siiuariort. Strengthened by his prayer, he went alone 
to the aliack. **Not one of the enemy was able to ffght, for ihetr hearts 
trembled with terror cf me/* says Ramses. "Their w'capons were 
powerless, so that they could neither hurl nor find courage to take 
up iheir knees, 1 made them splash down in Ihc water like croco¬ 
diles ,, H and I killed those I felt like kilhug/” 

Mow that RuiuseSi if wo may trust his own woids^ had won a de¬ 
cisive victory. Btwilkry^ troops appeared on Ihe bsitttdield. With 
Iheir help the Egypriatit retook ihdr camp, which the Hi bites hsd 
overron and were now plundering of alt the cosily items which, 
despite the hatdshJps of n campaign, m Egyptian Pharaoh locdt 
ulcmg in the field to main tain a tmitable establishment. Then anotlKr 
Egyptian divl^on arrived, and. uceordtng io E^pimn accounts, this 
battle wiikdi had begun so mauspiciousiv turned into a crushine de¬ 
feat for the Hittiics. 

After the baitlc Ramses, reviewed his Lroup!^ and upbraided them 
for having abMidonod turn and left him to fight alone against the 
2,500 Hittite chariots^ without even daring to look on ua the 
l^g, achieved ihc victory aJl by himself. Wlim you read the Egyp¬ 
tian accotml, you almost wonder why Ramses rally bothered to 
brii^ along an entire army, when he could flnish olf Ihe war jtisi 
as weihvilhout h. 

This perxonai victory of Ramses il wa^ ^orified in practically 
all the large temples Ramses built in Egypt and in Lte Nubian 
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provbcc 10 Ihe south, OtJ ihc great gale-towers, the pylou?^ the bat lie 
wai: clepidcd in colos^ relitfs- We sec Ranisc^^ surFOunded by the 
enemy chiiriat^, driving Uie HittUes into the OrontcA River. Hlttlte 
men and prbees are ^wimniiiig to escape to the other side of the 
river, ^vhere llidr fellow^ soldiers are fishiti g Lbem out On one sucIi 
relief wc see the HiCtite king^s owti son swrmmmg along with feeble 
strokes. Another ptinee hM reached shore, where his soldiers turn 
him upside down to empty out ihe water. 

ft is probably due Largely u> these gigantic temple buddings and 
the bandsome^ mouuiueutat depktious of lus unique victory at 
Kadesh ihai Ramses ft lias become the best knowcL perhaps, of the 
Egyptian Pharaohs. This k not wholly deserved, surely, since many 
of bis temples were simpiy taken over from earlier kings who hod 
built the main sections. 

What about this great victory, anyway? 

Hittitc sources give us more the impression that the battle was 
an Egyptian defeat and that. Car from having succeeded in cmshii^ 
the Hittite army. Ramses was forced after the battle to withdraw 
quickly to die south, to avoid having his route of retreat cut off. The 
Hiltftes marched south along the more convenient coastal route in 
order to hinder Ramses iTs retimt. Ramses had to hb wny 
back through less easily travelled negxoas in the tnierioir. That the 
battle, prcscnlcd as a greut victory, wris actnniiy a strategic fiasco, 
caitnoi bedmjhlcd. 

How (hen cuit wc cKplaJn why thb event should be used by 
Ramses as his tmm propaganda iLcni. and how cun the story of the 
Icing who defeats 7,500 enemies all by himseff^ wfttch seems quite 
Liughable to us^ ever had iiave any other effect than u> provoke 
ridicule and scq^tidKin? 

To undcistand thU wt must U?ok a hiE closcf a! the religious and 
political background. It often happens that somcthiiig which seems 
inexplicahle ami even ridiculous to the outsider can be e?iplained 
quite miiunLlly^ emee a clear conception ts acquired of the coate^tl 
and historical badtground of the event. After oil. it is sc^metimes 
soldi tliat if Hitler hud appeared in auiUher caumry at another lime, 
from tlw first ntomctit he would have been rendered harmless by 
hearty Laughier, That he was able to sehcc power is surely due in pail 
to the very fact thnt those who lived in another environment and 
another polilical atmosphere refused for some lime to cake seriously 
this phenomenon, often %o ridiculcms in its outward forms. 

The motif of the king who conqirenj ihc enemy singleliandedly 
was Got scHncUiing iiew launched ^ Ranises- The Egyptians had 
licflrd it before wiifaoul ^^^ctLng as wc might have expected. Two 
centuries earlier the w-arrlor king Amenophb II proclaimed that. 
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alone on Ibe batUcridij, nibl cieperrdcm giily oa bLs own &wo(Fd* 
bfi Iiad crushed ihc army. The same MOfy ^as told of his 

foiiKT, Tidhniosis HI, who cstahUsliecI the [:g>^aii empint in Syria 
and Palesdnev Became such a smuJ] pcfDentiigc of official viciofy 
ptoclamalion^ and siiTiiiar tCiUs have come down lo us, pure chance 
guides us m iracing how pflen and under which kings Lhb tlieme 
of she solilary vieior rottppcaired. li was probably far more common 
than we mi^i suspect from Ihe tfiits which have been preserved. 
This we can infer from the fact that wc ako find this ilicine. in an 
isolated mstance, undef Scsosiris HE, the king who conquered the 
Nubian region south of Egypt sii himdfcd years before Ramses and 
who again was one o! Egypt's great warrior kin^ A hymn to 
Sesostris idls us that be was *‘the youthful solitary one, w‘bo fi^ds 
for his border," 

The conception of iht king as "the solitary»the sole*^ is noi only 
linrited to the battfcheld. Quite often the king^s residence is called 
"the palace of the solhaty one"" or '"the solitary one's divcliing^" 
and m the time of the pyramids^ twelve hundred years before 
Ramses, when the burial hymn was sung over the dead king, he was 
once aguhi tailed “the solitary sole." At this time the king WTis 
idenlified with the highest gcxf, as he was not in later limes, and 
I think h ts in this identity that wc must seek the explanation and 
background of both the “the solitary one" and the account of 
ihe victory at Kadesh, which we lind so curious. 

As it often the case with somedilng we find inexplicable and con* 
irary to seme» st h oo the rdigiotis plant that we cjui find the es* 
phinaLinD, perhaps juM as “unreasonable” bnt In any case naiuml 
and compreheosihle in psychological terms. 

In Ihe Egyptian account of the imiilc at Kadesh. there is erne 
detail which indicalcs where we ^ouEd seek our explanution. 
One of the Hittiles who is as^ulted by Ramses, shouts to his com- 
radca: 

"Tltis is no man who is among ua, bm [the god] Sutekh* grcal in 
strength, and [the god] IfeaJ himivdl! Ho man has ever done so 
gr^t a deed ns he is performing. HaA n man ever shun hundreds of 
ihousands, without having any iiifaruty cir any chariots fighting on 
hU side? Let u$ flee from Mm and tty to save our lives}" 

When Ramses cnishes the enemy, he in not an ordinary mint. 
He is performing as a god, *‘Hts strmgih is that of the war god 
Monibu# his appearance as beautiful M [the p^tor god} Alum's*" 
wc hear from another sourcsx 

To the Egyptians. Pharaoh wajt never a man; he was a god on 
earth. We have no reason to doubt that this woa really a liviog, self- 
evident artjcic of faith for the Egyptijms. If you ^hinV of Uie roles 
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whicb a Mussolini, a Hiilo', ind a Stalin have played in modem 
tunes, what rdigioQ and rdigious thought, dihougb veiy different, 
have been pushed into the background, you can at least imagiac the 
atmospheie hrom which this faith sprang up. 

If we succeed in understanding what Pharaoh's divinity really 
implies, the almost ridiculous story of the solitary vidor will ao 
longer seem so strange. This is particularly true, if we consider what 
role the theme of "the splitaty one," "the sole one." pbyed in re* 
ligion and theology. 

Before the creation of the CTdercd world reigned chaoK, an un- 
diSerentiated ocean, called Nun. Then a small hill rose above the 
water, a finn spot on which the creator and god takes hts stance 
and creates the cosmos, ihe ordered world. When the god docs thi s, 
he is "the solitary sole one." as he must be logically, since, aoconl- 
Lng to Egypltim belief he was the first and eldest of the gods, who 
existed when nothing else did and nothing else had taken form. ■‘Ns 
one text puls it. he is “the sole one {the solitary} who made what Is 
and creuied the existing, who Joined together the limbs of creatures, 
a living lorch of light which rose from [the w'atcrs of chaos] Ntm." 

To the Egyptians, the creation of the ordered world, the cosmos, 
was the only really slgnlfkant event In hisioiy. All that happened 
later during centuries and millcimiums, the conflicts in inter^ and 
foreign politics, had no great importance. These simply meant that 
the powers of chaos had achieved a minor disiurhance of the 
cosmos, anrl jf you believed in the religion at all. you were firmly 
ooQVtnccd that soon everything would be put right again through 
the intervention of the gods. Each such iniervcntion implied a 
repetition of the first act of creation. This constant re^ueation of 
the cosmos by the creator god was the essence of the E^ptlons' 
relj^ous faith and. in the literal sense, an everyday miracle. 

The god driving aw'ay liie pow'ers of darkness was the main theme 
in daily worship in the temples. Corresponding to the Christian 
liasicr. this victory over evil and the enemies of the gods cuhnioated 
in the New Year celebrations, following the last five days of the 
year, when ihe denvons had tbreaiened to take tho upper hand. In 
the riles of this cuil the king often played Ihe role of the god who 
conquered the evil powers. Since the country's enemies and the evil 
powcis of chaos were one and the same to the Egyptians, it was 
taatural that every victory over a foreign enemy should he regarded 
as a creator god's victory over the power of chaos. .4? in the temple 
ectemonies, the king thereby performed a holy rite, in which be bad 
the role of the creator god, the highest of the gods. 

Against this background, what seems to us a ridiculous exaggera¬ 
tion. (he king as solitary victor, docs not appear to be soidy—or even 
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priroarily, I ihink—a prop^gimda device for the ting, Jt $eem$ to be 
rather b siaieincal of religious faith, a hymn to the divine power and 
ifcE ability coosLantty to re-create the cosmos, the csrdercd world, 
eveii when u looks tis though the powers of chaos, the enemies of 
Egypt and i he king^ are gaing to win out eatirely^ 

But this equaiioQ—yes. even Weutificalion-^ the king with the 
creator god is simply one aspect of the rclaiionship between Pharaoh 
and the highest god^ md it gives us only a f^rtiat background to the 
Kadesh story. As solitary warriar and vktor, Rjainses is identified 
with the highest god, with the one who can crush the pcjwer of chaos, 
the enemy. How ihen can we eirptain why Ramses at this crucial 
moment prays to ids father Amou, the Jiighcst god, and in moving 
wards, asks him for help. 

*AVhflt is this now, O my father Amon? Has ever a father for¬ 
gotten his 5^on. or fs this then something which I have done against 
thy witI7'' The words “My God^ my God* why hast thou foesaken 
me?" come unbidiJea lo niiJid. 

'rhis prayer, this dependence on the highest gcxl^ seems to be 
in direct contrast to the role which the kmg plays when, as the 
creator god, he conquers ihe enemy and restorer, re-creates* the 
ordered world. To us this seems a logical somersault. 

But Egyptian religious logic is not the same as ours. Such Ln- 
compatibk bdiefs and cundlcdng explanations* which strike us as 
totally confused arid coitfiising, never bothered the bdieving Egyp- 
liam We encounter ihcni conscijilly in Egyptian religion. 

Tltis duality, in whicli the king can act siniulniiieously as the 
bluest creatm- god and as the god's dependent sen, has its cJtplan- 
mion In ihc historjcal dcvelopnKoit of the ideology of ldn|^hip 
through cenluries and millenniums. 

Behind ihk duality lies a split between two completely differ^t 
conceptions of the kingt an older one, acoofdhig to whkh the king 
is the h i ghes t god; a later onti according to which he b the son of 
the highest god and his divine representative on earth. This split* 
and the oscdlaLions between the divine king and the higlrest god. 
can be traced throughout Egyptian bbEoiy. Behind it can be dis* 
corned a power stniggJe between the king and the pricHtfiood . . - 
between chnreh and stare. If yon will. From thiy fascinating interplay^ 
involving both power politics and the evolution of basic beliefs* 
stcm.'v much of what Is rec^t essential and universally appealing in 
the oiident Egyptian culture. A typical product of thb interplBy b 
itiis very aoccHim of Ramses iFs victory* which we find so pecu* 
Ikr. 
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In the ihirteculh ecnl 11x3/ a.C the caiastropbc aune. For some reason 
barbcuiai] tribes in ihe Danube fcgion began lo rouse thm&dves. 
Some movetl down in plunderihg hands towards Greece^ where die 
Mycenaean ouJtare flourish!^. City alter city» town after town fell 
to the invaders: but Use chief city, ihe storied Mycenae, managed to 
hold out The foUc wave moved on over Crete and south-western 
Asia Minor and then to the North Atrlam coast, where the tribes 
combined with the Libyans to attacL Egypt The InvEsion was 
iluown back, btil this was only the first warning. 

Another iribe, the Phrygians, mUod in over Asia Minor from the 
D^utK! region. The Hitfite kingdom, which had not long before 
been ont of the strongest niiiltary powers in the Middle East, was 
shattered and unnihilated. After about IZiDO s.c. blstorical sources 
are silent about this realm. 

The pre^ure of the ravaging migrtuions only increased. Tribes 
from GrsKe in the west and Asia Minor in ihe north gotljcrcd in 
northern Syriii for the final assauh upon the richest and most tempt¬ 
ing region in the eastern Mediterranean world, the fertile Nile Ddta 
of Egypt, 

What was the situaijon in Egypt in this hour of peril? After the 
attack by ibe Tibyan^ and the new peoples from the norths the 
country had known hard times. Ef wc may believ^c Ramses lITs 
account: ''The bud was casi end over end. For sevcml years there 
was no supfcmc nilcr ,.. and Egypt by in the himds of great men 
and cUy princes. Each killed the Other, both great and small. 
Other times came after many empty year^ fwithout niters]^ and a 
Syrian* Ifsu, made himself ruler among them. He put the whok land 
under obligation to pay him taxes, collected about him men like 
himself, and pluJideri^ [the Egyptians) of all their possessions. The 
gods were Imted like urdiimry men. and no offerings were made 
in their temples. 

'"But when the gods again became zneFciful . . . they established 
their son, he who had E^ued from Ehdr Eimbs» as ruler over the 
whole hmi . *, be. Sclhnekht* hetoved of Rc and Anion- .,, He 
re^esbhlished order in the land which had hem in revolr. and he 
killed those who caused uniesl. 

made me the crown prince, I become the highest official in 
Egypt's lands and the one who govemed the whole country, 

’'‘When be weal to hiii rest on the horizon - *. J was crowned by 
Amon-RCt lord of the gods* Re-Atunit and Ptah of the beautiful 
face as master over the two lands."^ 
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Since Ramses iTTs E^er, Setbnakht^ who appears ber^ m a 
saviour ia a time of nerf, a usurper witb no Jegal right to the 
throne, it h very likdy thnl the mtemai political ^it nation h pic¬ 
tured here in rather too dark colours for the pmpagandistk pur* 
pose Of jusiifyiiig the usurpalion. We know, for example that two of 
the kind's highest ofikials held the sauie pewu before, during, aitd 
after the period which Ranises depicts ^ a itrae of absolule political 
dcscayp and this fact amoig othe^ indicates that the amrdiy can 
hardly have been quite so complete. 

But in the case of ettemai polilks there is no doubt thai danger 
was iinmmcnt What had quickly lo be done was to calteci the 
land*s s^^tEied forces and carry out an effective programme of 
prcpanUiOiL Hundreds of thousands^ both Egyptians and fordgn 
TDercenarieSr were cnmlled in the infomiy and iIjc dmriot fooce^ 
Ramses OE tells us. 

This at the \nsi minute. Mow the assaults came, one after 
another, first from Libya to the north-west. To pacify this regiom 
RaPLses trad tried to put m a Liby an prince raised in Egypt as king 
of Libya. The attempt failed^ amE the Libyan tribes^ in one combined 
force^ broke ioio the Delta ui northern Egypt. Bijjt before they had 
lirut to reach the heart of the land, Ramses m;;inji£f^j to indict a 
sttngiug defeat, and they were forced to rctrcaL 

In the meantiiBE* up in the nonh-eastem corner of the Meditcr* 
mnean, where the coasts of Asia Minor and Syria meei, liie ihrcai 
was growing. 

'Tte foreign nations,'* we arc told, '"had conspired cogeiiier on 
their Ulands. All lands were orinihilnii^ and crushed fby Ehem}. No 
hinil oouW how out a^iasc their weapons, iidther ihc Khtite land. 
Kodc. Carcamsih, Cilicb^ nor Cyprus, All were annihilated. They 
Tnaile camp in one place in the of the Aiiroritc^ and plundered 
tti pecpk, and the hind looked as though it had never existed. And 
now they neared Egypt." 

These were the so-called "peoples ot the sea**—the Eeleset (which 
U lo say the Phiibtines), the Tbckcl the DnnaL and others who had 
formed a tefrifyiiig coaUtion. One group moved by Ofxcsrt, like a 
swarm of lemmings, alocqs the coast through Syria and Pidestme. 
Another group steered ihdr sktider sailing sftip>s towards the 
mouths of ihc Nile. The time was king post when the Hgypitan Beet 
controQed the ocenn, and there was no possibility of countering the 
enemy sea power along the way. Bui Ramses III made a vinuc Of 
necessity and pcrtnlttetl them lo enter ibe nurmw Ntfc channels un¬ 
opposed. There the tnip was sprung, like a birticatcher pcmiitmg 
a flock of ducks 10 settle on liia net to clow it about them at ibe 
right moment. 
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The sfujts of ibc Sea People, imder fuU soil, tiai bardy veered 
into the Nik when itu^ were showemt with weU-ainKtl arrewt and 
spears tlie E^pitan ioEoniry dovtn up along the shores. BC' 
fore the enemy had time to recover. Egyptian river boats swanned 
around the fleet. The sea pet^tes' ships had ni> oais. and they were 
speedily outmanreuvred by the more easily gtikiod, rowed vc^s of 
the Egv’ptians. The Egyptians boarded the enemy ships, seized the 
repes of their sails, and forced them to capsize. The Latasttophe for 
the enemy ssus total. 

*'A1I those who reached my borders, their seed no longer exists; 
their hearts and soots are annihilated for eternity. They who came 
by sea. a flaming fire met them, a barrier of lanoes sumtunded them 
on the shore; they were pulled to shore Uhe pBicek. heaved up oa 
land, kiflod and tltrown tii piles.” Ramses III exults. 

The .sea peoples' assault by land also (oiled, and they were forced 
U> retreat nor^. Hie Pelcset, the Philistines, settled in Piikstinc- 
Their allies, the Donai. we Ond later in southern TurkQ’, near the 
Syrian border; the others met unknown fates. 

The triumph was complete. At the lust momeai Ramses had 
succeeded in saving Egypt frain the terrible fiite which had befallen 
all the other lands, huge nml small, in the western part of the Near 
East. Hiere the old states bad been splinJercd as though by an atom 
bomb, and nameless sufTcring w*as the people's lot in iliis witches' 
brew of migrating tribes- 

Egypi was saved, but still no rest was possible. A new ruter in 
Libya, named Kaper, liod once again united all the Libv'an tribes for 
im attack on Eg^'pt. Under the leadership of Kaper’s son Mesber the 
Libyan forces had soon advanced deep into the land. Bui once more 
Ramses succeeded in winning a glowing victory. Among the numer¬ 
ous ptHsoners was also the Ubyau prince and army child. Mesher. 
His aged father pleaded for Jiis son’s life. But in vain. The son was 
killed, and the father dragged tiff into slaveiy. 

The Libyans in general were loo valuable as warriors simply to 
bestaughtcred in honour of Amon, the god of their realm. Hicy were 
put in prisem camps, where *‘ihcy may hear the speech of people in 
the retinue of the king," as the ^yirtiaiis put it, “and he saw to it 
that their own language disappeared and that they forgot their own 
tongue." After this rc-cducalion they were enmlled in the Egyp¬ 
tian army. 

Now b(^n a golden age in Egyptian histoiy. The tax oysiem was 
reorganized, and riches in ticver-endiug supply flowed laio the 
stale treasury, la oil diroctfons mcpoditlons were sent out to pro¬ 
cure precious raw material—gold from the south, copper from 
Sinai, [nceiuc and mynh from Somaliland- Enormous temples were 
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Intill the £tx]£, these gixls ^ho had been sn biidl}^ iiciyed Enii wbD 
bad given Ramses Rowing vtctcirie^ and reiA^uod the knd iti Us hentr 
of (Uuu>er. The icm]Ues ntEcd with gold aiuJ sliver, precious stones, 
and nujuniU of grain anU other foods, were dccorat^ with brightly 
painlfld reliefs, not a few of them pieluies of die king's shintag 
ploits Jn w-or. 

These ivorks of art linvc colossal dtmenstons. but al the sairie lime 
ihcy also adiievc a truly monumental style. In some of these works 
ihc Egypiinn artists outdo themselves ni^ il achieve brilUani creations 
in a genre in which they had never before attained such a unified 
effect. 

Not only the kb^ and the gods cn|oyed die fruits of the vkturies 
and the work of reconstruciion. At teasi, not tf w^ mny believe 
Rainses III; '*Throughoui liie whole land, I planted trees and 
greenery and let the people sit in their shade, t made it so that a 
woman in Egypt mighi go whenever she willed without anyone 
flccosiing her on the way.*' Both Egypthin soldiers and foieigni 
mercenaries could stretch out on their backs, since there were no 
longer any eoeniies to fight, neither in Nubia nor in %ria. "Thcii 
bows and WTSopons lay in die .stoiehou^s. and they were sated and 
full of happiness with thdr wives and children, w ho were with them. 
1 supponed all in the land, both fondgnets and Egyptians, both men 
and women." 

Ramses emphasizes purtkularly that (he administratiaD of justice 
functioned so well that even the less important moo could maiDUun 
his rights against his superior. 

It sounds Bltnnst too good to be true. If we look at. the ttionu* 
mcnis which have been preserved, at the handsome buildings, the 
riches in Ihc Itands of tlw state iind the priesthood, ii seems like a 
ttiiipia. This state spIendiHir and ihe flowery phrases of the official 
texts were meant to bear wiincss to posterity of Etamscs fit’s for- 
tunale reign, tf pure diance had not preserved for us some insig- 
nificant pa^iyri and inscribed pottery fragments, we should almost 
have taken tuni at fats word- But when we read these everyday docu¬ 
ments, the picture becomes quite ditferent—a fascinating cisiuajit 
u> the glossy exterior. 

In TTtebes a mther large group of families specialized in the pious 
work of digging endi painting handsomely i^ royal tombs in the 
Valky of the Kings in ihe desen mountains west of Tbebes. 
Tfacir viUnge, Eldr d Modineh, as it is now called, has been closely 
studied by archaeologists, who have found a targe number of 
texts and other materials which give us an insigbl imo liie life 
and times of these workers. There are artists* sketches and wTiiiag 
exercises, pictures of the wear and tear of everyday life, of the 
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sources of )oy dissensiOD- to a cxjoiroversy over the right 
to a family burial plot it is appaneal Ifiat too much txiniidenoe 
was placed in Ramses’ vaunted justice, since they prefer to turn 
to divine oracles rather Uian to the eardily judges, li was 
cheaper, atid the chance of obtaining justice was about equalJy 

Among titese often quite trivial things we also hod sometliing more 
worthy of attention—the earliest testimony i^irdii^ strikes by 
workers. 

It begins with an inscription on a fitUe potteiy fiagmcm. which 
tcils us that on the (weat}''hrst day in tlm second month of the 
twenty-ninth year of Ramses til's tdgn. the clerk Amennacht said 
to the workers: "Now iwcmy days of the monih have passed, and 
we have still not roedved our rations." So he went to a temple in 
the vkiniiy and there managed to obtain a portion of their pay- 
This hrst time it seems to have been possible to pacify the workers 
try borrowing from temple stores in I he region. Properly, it was 
the state iieastiiy' and not the temples which should have paid the 
workers. 

Sut then come more difficulties, so sewre tliat Amennakhl 
thought it best to keep a record of them, which has been preserved. 
On the twenty-iiinth day of the seventh month the workers in the 
Valley nf the Kings stop their wvttk and make their way past the five 
guard walls at the entrance to the valley, llie work on the royal 
tomb was watched over carefully, and guards were itecessary to 
protect the unbelievable riches which had been placed in the tombs 
of earlier kings. 

The workms iRorch down to the large temples in the Nile Valley 
and institute a sIlndowTi strike. One night is passed iu great disonS^ 
in Ramses il’s temple, the Ramcsscujii, and oettho- fair means nor 
foul can get them bock to work. 

"We arc hungry." thw shout. "Hunger and (hirst have driven 
us here. Wc have no clotJies, no od, no ILsb. no vegetahTesJ Send 
a message to Pharaoh, our master, or the vizier, our chief, so that 
we may receive i<omething to survive on! " 

Only after several days of disturbances arc the rations for the 
pFcvious month paid out to them, nnit the workers content tbetii- 
sdves with tlds^for a while. Next monlb is just as bod, anil ilie 
month following the vizier tiimself has to appear bcfarc tliem to 
calm ihcm. Not even he can pay diem iu full, but by lits authority 
be manages to make them accccpi half ihcir pay. The adminisiralive 
apparatus no longer functious os it should. The vizier tells them 
fi^kly. but also indignantly: "Have 1 not given you aa much as all 
the other viziers? And if it should now happen that ootbing is left in 
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(he grain supply. I have givieii you what I could find [ffona oihcr 
souiccsj/' 

It was apparently coitimon for the workers jn the necropolis, who 
still were among the most privileged workers ta ilie land, to have to 
wait lung, and often in vain, for their pay. Even the vizier bimself, 
tike hU subotdinaies, had to go out and borrow in order to tnakc 
the salary payments. 

The workers someiimes tried to sustuia themselves in other ways. 
One of them was charged with having token stone from the tomb 
of Ramses 11—'perhaps a quiet attempt to hove the late king pay 
his arreare with some of his rich burial accoutrements. The same 
man went oni) stole an ck frotn one of the temples. That he more' 
over led astray tliree of his colleagues' wives may he excusable; 

In such circumstances it is no wonder that Ramses III Iiud to 
Iwgin kxtkiiig after hU own houBc, Around his Inaurious temple in 
Tliehes and the adjtiining palace be built a strong fortified wall, with 
battlcniEnts and towers, to safeguard the temple Ireossres fium di$* 
orderly clcmcnl}^ A large fortilicalion to the very heart of the land— 
a defenoe against the land's own people—made a striking image of 
tire begumiRg dis!(olution. 

If we Imk more closely at this stou-iure, we find other features 
which imlicate that Ramies NTs life, despite the outward sptsidour 
and the hiindsomc phrases, was not a bed of rostt. lo the largest 
gate tower is the fortiltcatioR wail we find pkiiires of the king sur* 
rounded by a crowd of charming harem w^omen. And in his palace 
within the temple walls lies a seria of rooms for the har em women, 
just behind the king’s grand audience chiintber. These harem nioms 
are all exactly like one anoiher, as though Ramses had wanted 
not to show his particular favour to any of hui consorts, (o avoid 
alt naggtqg and envy iimiv pjf the wives. 

The same impartiality reigns in the pictures, A few wives occupy 
mere prominent positions than the others, but the funnes arc 
never inscribed on any of their portraits, Tlius any one of tire 
womeii [□ the harem might iiictiiify Irersetf with the buly paiticu* 
larly privileged. 

More was at stake here than simply keeping peace among the 
wives, It Was a question of who among ail the «r>nt nf hi# wives 
sfiould be the successor to the ihronc. Tliis would be that prince 
whose mother had been desiguaicd as the favourite. “The grrat 
royal oonsort.** This was a \dtaJ affair of jtaic. not a questiuo of 
peace in the family. 

For as tong as possible Ramses pastponod this choice, as though 
he foresaw its ooasequences, Bui not even the divine Pharaoh could 
hope to live forever here on earth. FUtaliy he hod to decide, but 
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wtua he did, ftightffiE turmoil was the reiutl. In (he laoj^ of in¬ 
trigues and counierintrigues, Ramses QI himsdf was murdered, and 
as vkior among tlic candidates stood liU sucuessor on the throne. 
RanLSCiS EV, 

We have good reason to beStevc thui he was not the one whom 
Ramses Ill had diosen as crown irrince: the Utter kings regarded 
Ramses [V as a usuqfcr without legitintate right to the throne. 
Ramses IV dkJ what he could to cleanse htmseU and to justify his 
role in the terrihie blood bath among his opponeius. Among other 
tilings, lie issued an account of their trial W‘liich has btts preserved 
down lo our own day. 

According to this text, Ramses m himsdf, before his death, is 
supposed to have set up judges io punish the suiiiy. whoever they 
nu'ghi be—but only after dose scrutiny, so that no one ionooent 
should be moide to suQer. 

Among those most seriously charged is Prince Pcniawer, prolv 
ably tlic one whom Ramses HI had chosen as crown prince. He is 
accused of linving placed hiinsdf on his motlier’s side when she, to- 
gedicr with other harem women, conspired and tried to stir up the 
people against tiidr lord. "'They fou^ him guilty: iliey left him 
where he was: fie took his own lifc,“ the record tells us. 

A number of higher officinls, among tbom an oilicer and a police 
captain, are accused of having been in collusion with some women 
who had sneaked away from the harem, and even of having a beer 
party with the women. Instead of reportuig them. Their terrible 
punishment was to have their noses and cars cut off. One of them 
conuuilted suicide alter undergoing this torture. 

Numerous officials imd others fell victims to the stern judgements. 
The normal punishment was death. Thai this was more than the 
usual harem intrigue common in the Orient is obvicus. Not only 
harem officials were involved, but also representatives of the police 
power and of the troops in Egypt end in the rich Nubian province 
to the south, Civil war threatened until Ramses IV managed to usuni 
power before the other aide had time to strike. 

Egypt seems ncv'Cr to have recovered from this miemal crisis, of 
which the worker strikes and tlie harem conspimey were symptom¬ 
atic. After the death of Ramses III the realm besiiis its decline. The 
royal power becomes a playtJung In the hands of the various poEttica] 
groups^the priesthood, foreign merccnarks, and Nubian provincial 
oScialSw The economic situation deierionites, food prices rise, and 
(he administration of justice declines more and more. Hie police 
power can no longer even protect the honoured tombs of past kings 
from plunder by cooscteitoelesa individuals, in collusion w-iih the 
author! liffi in charge. Culturally and poUlicaHy Egypt Juts played 
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out its role ss Ihc leading great power in the Near East* and soon 
foreign rulers succeed each other on the Plmnoh's ihrono—Libyans, 
Ethiopians, Assyrians, and Persians, 

Ramses III, the man who saved the land in its faichil hour, who 
granted it one fijial flowuring, and who finally fell prey to Ihc 
intrigues of his own family, proved to he the last gr«i Ptaraoh, 


A MEETING BETWEEN EAST AND WESTj 
HERODOTUS* TRIP TO EGYPT 

Herodotus, often called the fa I her of historical wriilng, was a Greek 
from the city <d Halicarnassus in Asia Minor and lived in the middle 
of tliC fifth century before Christ- He set himself the task of JepictrRg 
the great siruggle of the Greeks against the Prssians—this fight 
which for us appears in a special light because of such names as 
Marathon and Thomiopyliie, diose symbols of the West's fight for 
freedom againat the barharum of the East. As is oflCQ (he case, lire 
historkai truth behind the symbols is not rat aim pie and u/icampii' 
cated as import of the sloguns has in time become, but iliis much 
can be said: that two different worlds and ideals of life met in this 
hat lie. which had decisive significance for Western culture. 

H«odnuis tells us that he wanted to write his book abtwt tire 
Persian War “so that the memory of events of the past would not 
be ciasoJ by time, so that the wonderful deeds of the Greeks toul 
the barborituts might live on remembered,’* 

This thought do« not sound «i remarkable to modem man. but it 
stitl reflects an cnUtely new spirit, an attitude which orw might call 
typically Westem. 

Thc peoptei of the Orient had tdso W'lilten the histoty of their 
lands, but oficn in a way that cun drive a modem hisiuftan to des* 
pair. Basically every thing Is described in the same way. according 
to a predciennined religious scheme. Myth and history go I land in 
hand; and to the orkntal, the myth is more imporiant. Among other 
things, this entailed that his own ruler wa.s a gtxl. infallible and 
iinpossibk to defeat. Enemies arc always uiifortunate wretches who 
^t beaten and flee; this happens tn every encounter, if one bcltcvi^ 
Egyptian sources, for mcample. The tliought of also describing ibc 
heroic deeds of the barbarians—in other vwtrds, of the foreign 
peoples—as Herodotus proposed to do. was uttedy strange (o the 
urvietils of the Orioit, For them it w-as an article of religious faith 
that Ihtnp could happen in only one way, and if reality did oat 
accord with tbs ideal, <me ought not to make things worse hy pro- 
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serving this ineinoty for postcriiy. There act oocastooat Mccptioas. 
but iliejia do noL aiier the feci ihai liie whole haac approach of ihc 
oiieotals wai& lo dcHcribe ihe passage of history according to dcfiniie 
proconcepiioDS. 

With ihc Greek historians a completely new type of hisioricat 
writing begins, with a more honest nitempt to dis^ver what really 
occurred and, further, to characterize the persons who had lohen 
part in the historicat drama. 

Here a chasm yawns between East and West. 

It is difficult in a few words to explain the basis for this contrast, 
hut we can see that araond 500 c.C; something happened in Greece 
wiiich was perhaps the most imporlmit event in the history of man¬ 
kind. “The Greek Miracle." it has been termed. Briefly it cun be 
said ihal for the first time in world history the individual is brought 
to the fore, instead of the coUcctive, (he mhvcmally appticable. 
B^ore. for esampte, there had been no interest in the personalby 
of lui artist, his name, whether he Iiad a personal style or some¬ 
thing new to offer. After the Greek break-tlnough an history be¬ 
comes a history cd artists as welt. Also at this time the coticqtl oT 
demociucy ai^wan. even though there wtts a great dlflerence in 
practice between the democracy of that time and what we mean by 
the word. 

Because of this spiritual revofutimi in Greece in the 400$ before 
Christ, an entirely new type of man emerges. Tlib was the Western 
individual, quite unlike the orienlal man, who was tied to thousand- 
year-old traditions and accustotned to thinking acting in ctdlee- 
tive terms. 

It is rather fosciaatuig to see wluu an encounter between East and 
West was tike at itiis dme, some iwciity'ihroe hiittdred years ago. 
There is no better iJlubtration of ihb than Herodotus* accouiu o€ his 
visit to Egypt aroumi the jear 4S0 ba-, 

lit order to give a reliable picture, Herodotus travelied to all the 
coimtriea which had played any role in the great drama—the war 
between Uw Greeks and ilie Persiotts^and he therefore jmuueyed 
to Ei^-pi to study the history of dial land as well. Even this, of 
course, was as c-sample of the new apprteidi^ to try to gather as 
much loToniuitinn as possible from the various primary sources, 
without proconedved notions. This would hardly have occurred to 
on orientaL 

Tt was not really an appropriate time for such a trip. E^pt's 
period of jpeatness was long post. Seventy-Sve years before, the 
Petsian ki^ Cmnbyses hod conquerod Egypt, niwl terrible Jules 
were still told of his wild odvonce through the land. He had lom 
down tertipics and told the prtesb llinl (hey could very well feed 
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their sacridcal aniowts ihejnselves ins[eaii Oif waiting for grams 
from the state. Why. it <\'as said that he had even killed ibe sacred 
Bull of A[)b. one of (he land’s most revered goda rmally, for his 
own amusement, he had executed a few Persians in hb retinae How 
much of this vi.^8 true, we do not know, but it is proha ble ibm 
Ounbyses was u victim of pohiieaj propaganda against bis memory, 
intended in. Persia to strengthen hLs succisaors’ claim to the throne 
and in £g)pt directed agaiiuit the Persians in general. 

There been unrest in Egypt aficr the death of Cambyscs. and 
bis EUODCssor, Darios, had initialed a ntore coociiiatory policy. Bui 
after his death there had been more disturbances, und wlicn Hero* 
dolus came to ^ypt, a tevok had Just been crushed with heavy 
Egyptian losses. 

While it is true that the Greeks had helped the Egyptians against 
(he Persians, in the finnt struggle they had infanumsiy abandonal 
ihdr nllics nnd instimd made prooe with the Persians. As a result, 
neither the Greeks nor the Persians were very popuJar in Egypt m 
the time. 

Now enters the Greet Herodotus, probably travelling with Persian 
rocominetulaticeis. trying to gailier matcriai for his history througii 
interviews, despite the unfavourable political situation. He ctniM 
DtU speak Egyptian, $a he had to be oouicnt with wlial his Creek 
compatriou could (dl him. He (ells us, to be sure, thal he talked 
with ^yptian priests, but we probably cannot rely too muidt on 
this stateinenL The higher priei^, at least, ocnaiitly thoughi ti be¬ 
neath their dignity to spesk to a harbnrian tike Hcrtxfotus. More¬ 
over, he was a Greek friendly to the Persians and, as such, politically 
untnislworthy in tbetr eyes. That Herodotus had no great compre* 
heruion of E^ptian ttuiiona] klcals and aspiraikias to freedom, he 
shows roost clearly tn one htstsnee. 

The la$i EgypUan king, he tells m, was taken pfisonsr by the 
Pe^an king Carohyses. "Now if be had only tnul enough sense not 
to intrigue, they would certainly have give® Egypt back to lum, mak¬ 
ing him ihi governor, since the PeoiliLns usiiully show respect for 
sons <if kings,,,. But instead he thought up evil pjots and therefore 
received hb just dbc. He was cauglit sUrritig up the Egypiinns to 
rcbdlimt. When Cumbyses learned of this, he forced lum to drink. 

t^oed, and he died immediately. This was his ultimate fate" So 
Herodotus qukkty disposes of the king who was certainly fine cJ 
Egypt’s uatbnal heroes. 

Herodotus could never achieve any real contact with the leading 
Egyptians, and he was tittle more successful with the lower classes. 
He says bimsclf that the E^ptions oensidrared all who did not gptafc 
(he same language borbarttuu, and elsewhere he rdateis Ibai “no 
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neither roan nor woman, may kiss s Greek man. or use 
a Greek knife or spif or dish, and neither may he eat the man of 
a clean os which had been pieroaf by a Greek knife.*' When the 
Egyptians had sacrificed an animal, and invoked all conceivable 
curses on the bead of the animai. so (hat the evil which mi^t other¬ 
wise strike the saciificers or the land itseU should fall on the animal’s 
bead itkSteud, Ihcy would then sdt the head to a Greek tradesman. 
He wos wdEcome (o the bead, and the cuises were ifaiown in for 
nothing. 

Now IfH ns hear Herodotus' first impression of this curious loral, 
where everyone turned him aside, and no one wished to explain 
anything to him. but whidi was still a land which charmed and cap¬ 
tivated him. 

’'Now 1 skdl sptsik at some length about Egypt, because it offers 
many wonderful things, and contains works whicli are more re¬ 
markable than thtvse of any other land. Just as Egyptian air is un¬ 
usual, and the nature of the land’s river is unlilce that of other rivers, 
so the tnhabiumis also have ouinners and cuskmu which are the 
direct opposites of those of other men. *rbe women go to the market 
place, while the men sii home and weave. Burdens are carried on 
tbdr heads by the men, on their shouldcis by the women. Women 
stand up wh™ (hey urinate, but the men ^i. They perform ihdr 
ncccssaiy acts indoors, but they cal out in the street; they believe, 
in effect, lhal one should perforut in secret that which U indecent, 
but nccfssaiy. but perform tn the open thai which is not indecent. 
. . . They knead dough with their feet, but eby [for potteiy] with 
their hands. When Gtudts write and cnicuhile, they move the hand 
from left to righl. bui llie Egyptians tnslead go fnim right to left. 
They are feligiotis to exc^ . . . amt always wear freshly washed 
linens. They circumcise themselves for the sake of dcanlittess, but 
value cleanliness above cotneUness:.'' 

As odd as Herodotus thou^t the ordinary people, the priests 
and alt tliat had to do with religion lie found still more ntmarkablc- 
"Tiic priests shave ihetr entire bodies every other day. so that no 
hoe or anything else unoleat) may be found on them when they 

serve the gods__ Twice a day and twice each night they bathe in 

cold water. Still other cercDKiaies. almost without number, have to 
be observed. But theo they also have good days; They need not use 
up any of their own foniuies to meet any expenses, since their sacred 
bread is baked for them, ox meat and goose liesh is supplied doily 
to eacli one in large amounts, and so is wme from the grape. Fish, 
however, they may not iiiste,*’ 

'The sacred animals of E^pt, which wero worshipped as gods in 
the varions cities; could not have amazed Herodotus more. About 
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iliwc and abcruE all kind <>f othtr fdigious cmsTomt, Herodotus has 
notable things to report. The oRjier miuiifcstaibns> which he could 
see with^ hii own eyes md undemaad Ihmugh his reason, are piob* 
aWy rdiabiy reponed, hm he yms alruost always a siraoger to the 
motivaiing forces in Egyptian religion. 

fn tnany cases this was because Herodotus never had a chance %o 
speak to the spiritual leaders, E^’cn if be had talked with tbetUp they 
wciiiild prolxibly not have umfetslood each othtr* due to their com¬ 
pletely disparale attitudes. 

One little story ts tiuite rej?rc£entaj:ive. Herodotizs wanted very 
much to ftncl out nboui ihe sources of Ibe Nile^ but no tme ouutd give 
him any dehnlie utfortuaticnv. 1 hen lie turned to an Egyptian priest. 

But it seemed to me,*' says Herodotus^ ^^tliai he was only Joking 
he told me tliat he had dcfinilc knowledge on this srubjea. He 
said thai Iticie w^ere two moitniaini , , , between the city of Syiene 
imd Elcpharuiuc [in olhcf woidb, at the southern botder of Egypt, 
near the first Ctitamct]. From ilie midst of these mouiilnins^ gudi 
tJ>e batlomless fotmuiins of the Nik, 313d Imlf of ihe w^icr runs 
newrth to E^pt, and the ether half ruit^ ^uth to Ethki|rfEi_^' 

Herodotus bim^lT travelled up u> Elcplianiinc and saw imiw ilK 
ateJy tliai Lhe Nik south of the city also (lowed north, and he karaed 
a good deal about the further jitretche^ of the riverp up to the 
Sudan, where the Ethiopians lived. Bui vi hat had the priesi meant? 
Had he really not known the facts, or was he simply trying to foist 
a mil tale on a stranger? Neiilier die case. The Egyptians knew 
the coarse of the Nile up to the Sudan very wtslf. They h^d sailed 
there for more than a thousand years hefore ihe time of Hcrodoiifs. 
What the priest wa;^ presenting was the religirotis comxptkn of the 
N'de gushing forth frcrtii the life-giving occam which existed cveiy- 
where under the earth’s crust and from which the -ordered world had 
onoe heen creaiod. From linie imnicmoria! they liad retained this 
concept^—t hat the Nde from this underworld ocean just by 
the first tm the Egyptijm bolder—nmj ihii fujd become an 

nttick of religious kith which was not 10 be changed, even though 
Otfie knew p^octly wtW that it did not accord with realityp The 
worlds of mythology and of regjtiy wdc qntie diflcfcnip and (he 
mytk>fogica] wns the more itnpoitant, the domkmnt wofld for 
the Egypiinm;. They fell no great need ro recondik the two; Lhey 
hardly rpgagmized that the two were nor compatible in rniiojml 
terms. 

attitude teemed as sinuige to Herodotus as it seems to 
us. To hun. it wtts a hod 

Heiodotu^^ of cour^ had really tmvdldd to Egypt to write the 
cotiniry's hisuiry, not to depkt all ibe curiosities which were to be 
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S6i»i ibere ia his lime. Since it so difiicutc for him to malce 
cooiaa with the Eg}’ptijins. Ik had to turn to bis Grodc compatriots. 
The Creeks had settled in Eg>'pT around the 600s. some two hundred 
years before, in other words. Regarding this period. Herodotus 
could get dednite answers to his questions. Here wc can still use his 
account as a rather reliable source. But concerning earlier times, the 
siitiaiion was shaky, for there he bad to rely on the stories of the 
Egyptians. 

As a rule, he had to depend on folk tales or on what the Greek* 
educated interpreters couUJ tell him. Tliere were many fine stories, 
but they had liule to do wiili history. For the most pi^ these were 
stories explaining the significance of the old moitumcnts--rea]]y the 
anecdotes of a tourist guide. 

At Giza, outside Cairo, are the Ihtce Great Pytaimds. The largest 
w-as built by King Cheops, and the smallest by Mycerihus to Ihc 
260Cte heforo Christ. Hcrlxlotus learned that Cheops was a Lerriblc 
tyrant who only created misery among the people and forced them 
to do notliii^ but build his pyramid. But Myccriiius, who contented 
hitmdf with the smailesi p>'rttDiid. visa so good-natured that not 
even the gods could hear him. and they plunged him into luiv 
fortune; Ooops was so wicked, says Herodotus, ihit! when he needed 
money he put hb own daughter itt a brothel to earn some for hint. 
She bore tks. but in order that she. too. might have a mcMiumenl 
she aaked each one who came to her to give her a stone. With these 
stones she built n smalt iiyramid which can siill be seen today in 
front of Cheap’s grtsit pyramid. 

In this way Herodotus c<miruacd a semi hie and human {inhuman 
might be ii better word) explanaiion ol the pynunida. a purely 
raticmalistic background. Herodotus never grasped that Ihc pyra¬ 
mids were motutmeius from a lime when people believed that the 
king was the highest god und that, tlverefore. il was a religtaus act 
to btitlJ a pyramid. A Westerner, after all, is somrthing of a stranger 
to such u conception and to this kind of practical consequence of a 
religious-poUtical belief iti the divinity of the king. The contra^ 
between East and West on this pouu may seem less striking now, 
when you think of the monuments modern dictators have raised to 
themselves. But then the West has never wirited to regard such in- 
stanoes as typically Western, but rather as sometliing foreign and 
distasteful. 

In the same way, Herodotus tells the story of a king named 
Scsostris who was shut up in a house by his enemies. They set fire 
to the bouse, and in order to make his way out the king laid two of 
his children like a bridge across the fire. Thus he managed to escape 
from the sea of tire across the bodies of his own children. 
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Aq iiiicrpfcter probaHy told IIcrodcrtUA some such jloiy to 
oxpltttn n raihcf oduuuoq type of E^pLuux lo^’oJ $t 3 iiie'groupt 
ahowtog the king advaotbig across lulled tiiunao bodies. Actually 
ihU wiis a symbolic ponrdt of tiie ki^g os supfcmc ruler; Uic bodies 
repfKcnt all ihe peoples of Utc world, who lie beiusilli his feet- TliLs 
in other words, was a universal image, coloured by religioa. of the 
king's^-tbe god’s—onmipotence, now and forever. But the Greek 
Iraosfarms the UDiversal into tlic particular, into somelhiug which 
happened to Cite king on one certain occasion, aird overiooks eo" 
(irdy the symbolic and reiigious meaning. 

So one can see how East and West diverge on one point after 
another. But in some cases ihe stories of Hcfxjdoiua have direct 
Egyptian paralids. Cjonccmuig one of ancient Egypt’s iast nilers. 
Amasis. Herodotus recounts a mitnber of anecdotes. According to 
Herodotus, it was Amasis who imiiluted in EQ'pt the system of 
making eveiyone prepare his own deciamtion of his property to the 
authorities, a system later adopted by the Athenians, Herodotus 
found this a splendid idea, but then he was neither an Egyptian nor 
an AthenLut. Before Amesis became king, Kerodeius tells us, he 
Aorn^imei stole in older to hnnitce his dissolute life. "Now, when 
people claimed that he hod stolen their property, and he denied it, 
lie was hauled before the various oruebs which they frequented. 
CKicu he W’as condemned by the otwcle, but many times he was 
acquitted. Now, when he became king, he acted in the following 
tiiaiincr, He i^tored and gave nothing to the support of the shrines 
of all the gods who had acquitted him of thievery, for he regarded 
them as wonhlcss, since their oracles lied. But he LuvUhed great eare 
on these wito had declareid him guilty of theft, smee these were 
appartnily true gods who had infallible orades." 

Even as king, he continued to enjoy high life. He devoted only 
his niorniogv, up to breakfast time, to prying affairs; the rest of 
the day he drank and jested with his drinking companloiis. in 
frivolity and high splits. 

There is an EgypUan papyrus whkh tdlsof Lite same king’s food- 
oess for woimm and strong w'ine. On one occasion be made a real 
*^y of iijMd fmahy dosed oil outdoors under a gTnpevitw. “!n the 
nromiiig,'’ we leant, "Pharaoh could not rise, because he was 
completely hedouded, and he could not hold audience for anyone. 
And the people of tbe court moaned and add, *0, good Lord! 
What kind of mew has Pharaoh got into?’'’ But Pharaoh himself 
took the whole thing lightly and called in a storyidlcr, Thcti follows 
an off ■colour story—btu here the papyrm is unfortuiiaiely 
tom. 

This stoty might well have appeared in Herodotus’ book about 
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Egj^ On tbe iintversi] humaji plBoe, when it wa» n questico of 
humorous t^asuiiuiiog of tbe frailties of man. East and West ooFukt 
meet and understand other. It is there, even today, that 
contact is mme eo^y adtkved the two uGrids, East and 

West. 
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The papyivs pbni is a reed wWch now grows ta tropical 
Africa and io isolated plaices aroaod the MediTermnean. In ancient 
times It was fcamd in great qoantities thTonghont the whole Nile 
Valley and was used by the ancient Egyptians for varied purposes, 
lire root could be eaten, and was not on unusual dish. The hard 
outer shell of the stalk, which might be the thickness ol an arm and 
as much as ten feet lolL eouU be woven to make baskets and 
sandals or twined into rope. One could weave ssib from it and make 
quite adequate boms by binding witole stalks together. 

But what made ihU pbtil famous and caused the Greek wcml 
papyrvs to survive in our word "paper'* wus the Egyptisu discovwy 
of a way to make the papyrus stalks yield u writtiig maiedal. a kind 
of paper. 

The papyrus stalks w'cre cut iu lengths of fifteen or twenty indats 
and the hard outer shell was peeled off. The pith whkh remained 
was idiced into thin strips, as wide as possible. The strips were sorted 
with great caret for the finest papyrus, only the widest strips fhim 
the centre of (he pith wete us^. iliey spread out the strips, close 
together, in vertical row’s on a moist bewd, and then placed still 
another layer of strips on top, with the strips running hortzoiiudly— 
01 a right angle to the strips in the first layer. Tliey then moiatened 
the whole thing with water, pressed the layers against each other, 
and pounded them thoroughly to get both byers to fuse. No glue 
was needed, since there was enough sticky substance in the stalks 
to hold the byen together. But pounding and pressing alone were 
□ol enough to produce a hnc surface, $0 tt was smoothed with a 
piece ivory or a mussel and wus fmuUy smeared with a tfin<1 of 
glue to give the surEace n fuiiah, 

The ancient papyrus slieets are so well made that one ctumot 
KpafQtc tite various strips, so closely and securely arc thw jomed, 
anid almost never Itavc both tay'ers of the pressed strips come apart. 
Even today the surface is often so UneLy polished that a modem, 
pointed stoe! pen glides on it. 

There were a number of different grades of papyrus sliecis. de* 
pending on how carefully the papyrus strips had scloclod. Gy 
Graeco* Roman times, in fact, we are dealing with something which 
reminds us of our own graded standonlt of paper. 
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The single sheeu obiiiined in this nuumer—Abmit (ifieea ioches 
long iind eight inches wide—wete net pul logether la make a book, 
but were gluetf to moke up tt roll of sevcf^l sheets. As iL rule, theie 
were abotu iweniy sheets to u to it: this was the stiinttard sue which 
caaic from the factory. For we can actually speak of lactorics. 
Papyrus was produeetl more or less industrialJy—'iwt by everyeme 
pastiitg togetl^r a sheet b>r liirascll when he tiooded somethiag to 
write on. In the time of Ihc Greeks, at leasi. its manufiiciuje was 
probably a royal monopoly wltkrh played a major title in the 
CDUiiliy's rinatices and must also tinve brought in baiulsoine sums as 
an espan. 

A roll from the [sctoiy was therefore about twenty'Sve feet long, 
but there was nothing to prevent pasting together several rolU, if 
necessary, fur a particubily lung text. Tlierc is an ancient Egypt¬ 
ian papyrus roll in Ihc British Museum in London which is more 
than one hundred ami Ihlny feet long. 

Papyrus w#as never an inexpensive writing material. In Greek 
times w'c hear of the inflaijcd prkca of Egyplbui papyrus, and even 
in ancient Egyptiiin times the situallun was probably Uic same. 
True, no price lists have survjvtd from that era, but wc can tell 
ncvcrtbelcsi. Very often it is apparent that a papyrus has been used 
several times. L'udemeaiii the text we can see traces of an older 
teiXL which has been waslied utf. (Such a text we cull a pcditnpsexr,) 
It was not only for temporaty notices and the like that one took a 
used puf^us roll, wosh^ off a ic.ti no longer ncedod, and used the 
roll again. Such an ercused papyrus wns not simply rough papen it 
was good enough to be used for letters and petitions directed even 
to highly placed dignitaries. 

While there is no record of any rationing decrees, no one con 
cnmpiatn of any lack of fingaUty in use d the writing material. 
Sumdimes it may even have be^ carried a little too far for the 
writer’s own good. Wo know of once instance, in ancient Egyptian 
limes, of a man simply appropdating the accounts from his govern¬ 
ment nifke in order to make a new roll from the pieces. He wanted 
to write down some fine old texts, of which he longed to have his 
own copies. 

AnyoM who lacked such meana of acquiring popyrus had to be 
comcnl with what we now elegantly term “ostiaca”—<cmnitc fraa- 
mcnls or Rat smite chips. On such ostracn sehoolboyii praclis^ 
writing, anil tite poor tocorded their business dealings, putdme 
contracts, notes of indcbiedness, and the like, When you paid tax«. 
you roocived on osttacon a.s a receipt. 

To return to ibe papyrus roll. I should mentioji something about 
how one wrote on ihe^ rolls in tmeietu tunes. You sat cross-l^^cd 
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on the groiLcid^ the rott tn the left band, and spread otd Ihc first 
part cf the roll acrosjt the knees, hlch had to serve as a workutble 
In the riijht hand* was your pen—a Ihin rush which you chewed into 
the shape of a liny bnjiih. Ijitcr came reeds which were idked 
diagonally, and poinicd. whkb reuifniJ m inure of oni own sied 
pens and which made it posable to wHtc wjih a finer llne- 
In earlier limes ihe ink was kept in solid form in small hollows 
of a soncatled writing pateiie, ami it bad to be with water just 
like ihe paints wc iibe for water colours. Later on^ ink was also kept 
In liquid form in iokw^ells. Wc don't know exactly how k w^es pro 
duced: the black ink was probably some land of sooi or bmpblack 
mtixed with gum and water. For headings red ink was used—hcooc 
our word "'rubric.*' from the Latin ftihnim. ^be red/' 

OrigiDalJy the Egyptians wrote in votical rows, from The top 
down, first one row' and then the next lOW' to the left of chat; ancient 
Egyptian writing usually read fruin right lo left. Later ibe^^ went 
over to writing m "‘puges”* with shorttar, horizontal lines under one 
another. This was also a feasible mode of wTiling Greet or Lstlin. 
Arabic, Hebrew, Aranmic, Persian, md what liave you; and all of 
these languages have appeared on Egyptian papyri. 

When one had finished writing the text in question, the roll was 
cut to s^vc the bktik portion for some other use. If the roll were 
not long enough, the ic^t was often conimtied on the mverse side. 
If you wanted to be particukrly thrifty you wrote whnt you believed 
to be about lialf of what was to be written, cut off this piece, and 
continued on the reverse side^ SomcMimes the estimate might be 
wrung and there would not be enough roc^m on the hi^ck. In this 
case* you continued on the first side agaio. where there was tdmost 
always 5omc room tefl at the lop. 

Naturally it was not so easy to find a particular passage in ihe lexi 
on such ii hrge book rolL bul fo sinipiify this jumble a tiElk, Ihe 
columns were usualty numbeuicd^ like pages in our hooks. 

In nneiem Egypt the written toli^ wore often kepi in clay 
firat foreninners of bookshe!vc5-“and each jar find a tisl of its con¬ 
tents. Later oo, parthtoned cahincls were Increasingly used, corres¬ 
ponding morn to our own way erf keeping books. 

Wc know very little of E^'j^ian lihmries in undent Etmes. but of 
course, each offidaJ dctwtmcfU liatJ its own archives, and in the 
office of the vizier, for ample, were preserved all the records re¬ 
garding purchases of land and real propmy. In the temples there 
were special rooms for the sacred ami m have a few caia* 

logues. or imlfief twk lists, from such tpnple Ubnirks, 

In Creek times the library of Alexandim in Egypt was antiquity's 
largest, divided into two buiMiqgs,, one wifh no less i k m 4^,000 
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book rolls, the other with 42.SOO rolls, only fihy years after its 
rounding. 

Tlic Egyptians ^‘cre always a race of writers, bwi in the aXMcnth 
ouiiuty 8,c.. a burial cimom was insthuled, which as ^ as tre can 
tell must liave entailed a colossal upswing in the prodnctioti of 
books, or rather of book roHs. It then began to be a requisite of a 
decent burial that (be deceased have whh him in the tomb a ao- 
collcd “Book of the Dead.” This was a papyrus roH with a number 
of varkd texts which were meant to help the deceased in the under¬ 
world and protect him from all dangers which might threats him 
ibere. It might be called a kind of handbook and travel guide for 
the realm of the dcitd. 

Natumify this custom caused a rise in demmtd for books and 
called for a journeyman kind of book production. The colleges of 
priests, who hod charge of the burials, probably attended to p^ 
duciion and sales and earned good pr^ts from thb publishing 
voitorc. To make product ion CKira efficient, they did not watt fur 
oitleTs, hut instead wrote out a number of copies at the same rime. 
In sevxrai places in the text the name of the deceased was to 
appear, and heie were left blank spaces, so that the name could be 
filled in once the Book of the Dead was sold. They were not always 
BO careful about thist somerimes one or more blank spaces were 
overlooked, and it is thnnlca to this ihiti we know how the whirie 
thing was managed. 

After aiL it was reasonably certain that no one would mad tJw 
book, sirtcc it was tni^ed only for the use of the dead. For this 
reason the text itself might also be done carelessly. The nmin thing 
was tli:it the book diould be elegant in appeaiBnce and that the 
many lUiisiraliions should be handsomely panted. The most beauti¬ 
ful books of (he dead which have come down to us arc often those 
which have the poorc,vt text. They saved on the cost of Lbe luxury 
format by doing a oordess job of proofreadiog. 

In ancient Egypt ft was usually in the temples that the scribes 
rcceivctl theft Iratning. There is une school for scribes in particular, 
from die l20Qsbefore Christ, with which we orequite fouiiliar, ft was 
located in die city of Thebes, and there liavc be^ found the pupils' 
writing exercises from the first halting steps of the easy symMs up 
to the apprentice cxaEninatHms. The exendsis consisted of long 
passages ftom some well-known text, a efajssJo which even tJicn 
bad a thuasand'year irodition behind it, Tiie pupils had (o write 
from dictation, just as in modem spelling exercises, and for the 
ancient Egyptians it was spdling above all which caused proWems, 
It took years of practice to teum how to write the old enmeervative 
style correctly. It would be roughly the same if we today were to 
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practice writing conedly spelled Engltsli of the Middle Ages. The 
ieacher*s corTecii<3n£ have been written in on these school exercises, 
and sometimes we see Indkatlons Lhot teacher pupil alike were 
oppressod by the hcoL The pupils moke a great number of errors, 
and the teacher does oot feel up to cofrectiug all of tbcnL Ckxaskm* 
ally the tcactier may even correct some things which were right to 
bc^ with. 

It was a hand schooling which the future scribes had to undergo, 
and to comfort the pupils, the teacher might dictate a writing cxcT' 
ciselike this one; 

"You should have seen me when 1 was your age. Then 1 hod to 
sit with my hands in manacles, and by this means, my ihnbs were 
tamed. Three months 1 bore them and sat locked up in the temple. 
My father and my mother were in the held and my btotherg as 
welt 

“But when I became free of them, then I surpassed everything 1 
had done before and became the best in the d&ss and outsheme the 
others in the art of writing. 

“Now do as 1 say, and you wiil prosper, and soon you will find 
that you have no rivaJ." 

At tinies the schoolboys must have wished that they hod chosai a 
less demanding course, and dreamed of how wonderful another pro> 
fession might have been. The teachers carried on a vigorous propa¬ 
ganda for thdr profeision. and with partiality let ihclr begiuneni 
practise classic tests in which the privations and troubles of all the 
other professions were portrayed in the most garish colours. At an 
example, we might choose profesdon which held perhaps the 
greatest atlraciion for youthful minds, panicularly at a time when Ihe 
Egyptian armies wise advancing victorroosly Ihroughoul the kneavn 
wtirld. 

“What do you mean by saying. The soldier Ls cottridcred to be 
better off than the scribc*? 

‘T shall tell you iiow he must go to Syria and march over the 
mountains. Brend and water he has Id cany on hts back like a 
donkey. This makes his neck as stiff as tlte donkey's, and his spine 
bocotnes bowed. His drink is stinking water, and when the march 
K finbhod, be has guard duly. When thus he meets the enemy, he 
is like a captive birr! arul has tip strength left. 

"If iiB comes home to Egypt, he is like a worm-eaten piece of 
wood. He is sick and must he in bed- He Is packed home on a 
donkey, his clothes get stolen, and his servants run away. 

"O scribe, don't believe ikil the soldier is better oil ihan the 
scribe! “ 

At times ii mi^t very well happen that a young man could no 
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longer iitond the hinl disclplmc otiil wouM cut hidisetf loose, to the 
despair juui indignation ot the teacher. 

"Tbq^ tell nte that j^ou ate giving up clerking and plungingyour- 
self bito amusemeniA. Vou go from street to stioet, wherever there is 
the smell ol beer. The b«f drives people away from you ami dc- 
priyes you of your senses. You are tike a hroken rudder on a ship, 
wliich obey.s t^ rudder In no directioa. You are like a house of god 
withoui god., iike a house without bread. You are found dhubliig 
on walls, and you smash things. People run from you, because you 
bring them to ruin, 

"Oh, if you could only understand that wine h desituctiofl, . .. 
You sit in the house, surrounded by loose women. .., You sit to* 
gether with a girl, having drenched yourself with beer. You lutve a 
flower wreath around your nock, and you are drumnung on your 
bcUy." 

But one who applied hiaisdl in school learned nut only to write 
correctly iSie classic texts with tlicir complicated spellings. Maliie* 
tuatics, bGok'kccpLig, and geometry—indeed, all the subjects use^ 
ful in admialstratioin had to be fitted ia. Naturally, Ukc tbe dlplo' 
mark; service, this also entaQed the skill of formutaling Jine letters 
and re|iorts. Among ihcse, we might pick as a represcniaiivc tidbit 
a docuntem which brings io mind the familiar song "Tout va irta 
bien, Madame la Marquise." 

‘The scribe Pa-uhem brings happiness to his lord Anhcrrekh. 

"With life, fortune, and bcalihl Tljts is written to inform My 
Lon!. 

"Something else with which to please my Lord: *! have heard 
My Lord’s command that [ slioult] give fodder to the horses in the 
royal stable of the name "Ramses, beloved of Amon" and b Ihc 
stable “B«-e&Re. beloved of .Amon”,' 

“SoroeUiing else with which to pieasc My Lord: ‘Regarding the 
farm labouicrs on the eUate of Pfiaratth, which is under My Lord's 
managcnient. iwo men have run away from ific stablc-mastcr Nefcr- 
hoicp. after lur flogged them. Sec, the fields now lie desolate on the 
oouniry estate tif Pharaoh, which Is malcr My Lord's managemeni, 
and them ta no one w Eia tills them.' 

"This is written to infonn My lord.'’ 

Tba fully trained scribe had a privileged standing in the com¬ 
munity. Ho escaped physical labour under the burning sun and did 
not have to pay taxes. Moreover, as a rule ihc acriba were thow 
who flltaitiod the highest post*: in Ihe comiti unity. 

Thanks to the ngy'ptiiin climate, great ninubcis of papyri have 
survived to our day, perticulurly tlmse which came to rest in Ihc 
dry desert sand. Wfmi is [here for us to read on these ancient papyri? 


IN THU SUA£l£ OF THE SYCrtMORKS JI!I 

W^, the (Question is dot easy lo uiswer briefly; it might almost be 
easier to tell what is misdiig; 

The great majority have Greeh fwts. and among other thiags^ta 
addition to an overwhelming qnantity of adnunistrative and com- 
tnerdiii rtoords—ther? ate fragments of both faimJtar classics and 
works by Aristotle, Sappho, and Menander known only through 
fWfyri EgypL Other papyri have tews in Latin, Aramaic, 
Syriiut, l*tn7iao, and Arabic, and not least important, of oonrse. in 
ancient Egyptian, from both the earlier and the later stages of the 
tangnage’s devdopmeni up lo Coptic, which stUI Uves on as a chmch 
language even today. That so many languages should be repreMmted 
on the E^rpttan papyri may seem surprising, but it was not until 
the ninth century aJ>. tliat people stopp^ writit^ptimarily on papy* 
nis and went over to paper, m^e from pulp, which the Arabs intio* 
duced. In ilie meantime, all the foreign peoples who through many 
centuries, before and after Christ, came to Egypt as coisquerors or 
as peacriul immigTHnis left their traces in the rich paj^iris literature. 

Because of these papyri, we have an infinitely rich^ picture of the 
^'pt of the Phamohs and much mme an well, for they also sheet 
light on the spiritual achievements of antiquity. Near Eastern and 
Craeco-Ronuin, upon which so imich of our conientpomry culture 
is based. 


IN THE SHADE OF THE SYCAMORES; OF 
PERFUMES AND LOVE 

In a famous passage tn Amony atul Cieoftarm. Shakespeare describes 
the refinemenis which Oeopaira employed to snare Antony in her 
nets when she saited to meet him for the first time: 

"The barge she sai in, like a bumisfPd tlironc, 

Burn'd on the water: the poop was beaten gold: 

Purple the sails, and so pt^umed that 
Tlie winds were love^skk with them: the oars were silver. 
Which to the tune of flutes kept stroke, and mode 
The water which they beat to follow faster. 

As amorous of tlreir strokes. For her own person. 

It bear'd all descriptwm ., 

^ypt's Queen Cleopntra, of conrse. had not a drogi of Egyptian 
Hood in her veins, but her seductive arts surely made use of all the 
means her couniry hud to offer. Among ihon, natlitionally was a 
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copious use of pcduine :aiK) frogiant holms, even ihougb we may 
never have heard of any YS'omon pcrfimting the sails of her hoaf. 

There is on andetit Egypiion stoiy which perhaps best illustrates 
the role of perfume as a zneons of heighiojiDg a woman's attractive- 
nessancf even os the very symbol of her beauty. 

It is tile story of the livo brotlicrs. The wife of the elder brotlier, 
tike Poliphar's wife, tried to seduce tlie ytnitiger brother, whose 
name was Bata- Uke foseph. the virtuous ^ta ^ot mio tiouble and 
had to flee for his life. Ffe iveni to a distont valley anrl lived there as 
a hermil. However, since it is not good for n>si to be alone, the gods 
created a wonderful wcmtaii for him, and they lived together hap- 
pity. 

Bui D41C day* whetL idic out tvi;!ii[kLn^ by Uitc s^ajJicHc^ the occdui 
god go4 hcild nf a Lock cit Ikt h^ir ;^d bore it him ti> Egypt^ 
to just the spot where PlwifBoh*s clothes were ttsually 
"Every day, they scoldcJ the wasliers ftnJ There h is scent 
of perfume in Pharaoh's doLlie^l' And the washers dUl noE know 
what Ui do. Ttserr overseer went to the wasMng place, deeply 
troubled because he was scolded every day/' Thca Jie caugld sight 
of the Jock of hair, lying there in the vnUcr* and retrieved it It gave 
off liic mml wonderful fragnmee. and be ourkd it to Phamoh. 
Pharaoh sent for all hli wise men, and they ex plumed to liim I hat 
the Lock belonged to a divine wo man a gift of the gods, from an* 
other liind. 

Pharaoh was Immediately inienrsted and dispatehcd soldiers to 
fetch this delightful woman. But licr husband. Bata, killed the 
soldierst aud Pharaoh had to reson rt> a strauigem. With the next 
troop of soldiers, he sent slang a woman "in whose hands hud been 
placed all kindji of b^nUFul female adornmenrs.^* as the text puts 
ir These, Bata’s wife could not rc&'Ist. and she went back with the 
IrOQipSi In Egypt. *The whole land rejoiced over her. His Majesty 
loved her deeply and named her as the favourite, the great comjonf* 

Thi* late must have quickened the pulses of many Egyptian 
womcn^ oblivious lo the mortd ending of ihe stoiy, in which the 
liaithles& wife wm pimbbcd at last. To think that the wonderfut scan 
cif A lode of hair could inJLime tlic di^ire even of Phiirnoh. wtin had 
never ftdt eyes on the womanf Dreamily* retreating into the m^isterica 
of loilcti they w^cjukl bring nut their caies of cosmetics* cmi* 
tain mg the seven sacred halwm^ oils. "Festival perfume, oil of 
jubilee. Syrian halr^ ^tening iaJve* annaitmcni oiL prime c&lar 
oil* prime Litton oiP' were the seven fragmiices. No holy cefcmony 
could be conducted without them; they were itibbed on images of 
the godii and siatiicv for tombs itiid used e^ch day by every man and 
w^Diiin of fashion. 
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It was jus 4 itbxa^ary far the ^pdans 10 rub thcmsdvis wifJi 
on h is for m when we suu-huthc. The dUijaee and the use ci 
ryiifon^ a soda conipauml» as soap dried up thdr skbi. Even the 
hunibJcst bbourer had In be supplied w\\b oil by his employer* but 
die rcfineiDciit of adding perfiime was an doubl Itmiled to the more 
presperom. U was as much a good Iiusband's duty to supply bis 
wife w ith such olb as it was to doiJie and feed her* ^'Love thy wife, 
fill her body (with food] and doilie her. Balsamic oik are prescribed 
For her limbsl He read In a famous collectba of wke precepK 

A bdy's cosmetic case coniaiiiod mote than the sevai oik, some^ 
times Increased to eight. Since many d these cases iiavc been pre¬ 
served, we know their contents quite wdL There w'cre several other 
beauty aids, 

Th^ was bemm juice, used not only to colour ilie naik of Ihc 
flngerfi ttoJ Iocs a bcauLiful rcddkb-yelluw^ bin also 10 dye the soles 
of the feet and the pcitms of the hands^ k common in the Orient 
even today^ Tlicre was lipstick^ made from red oclire mixed with 
grease nr mEc and a liEtlc resin. Particubrly grcai care W'as devoted 
to ilic eyes. The eyebrows and die comers of the eye were accea tu¬ 
rned with green paint, aisde from pulveri^ makchhe. while a 
black paint, made from finely ground lead ore in a sticky solution, 
\vBS applied to Ihe eyelashes and to liie edges of the eyelids. By 
these means, the eyes were supposed to acquire that higher ^heea 
which was olhenvko imparted^ an Egyptian love poem tells us. 
only by Iwippincss in Ihc embrace of one’s beloved. 

The modem type of perfume was not av'ujkble, because the art of 
distilling alcohol was unknowu. How'ever^ olh made fragmnt by the 
addition of VErious aromatic substances accomplished the sune 
purpose. All the resources of the lime were tapped in efforts to find 
the best and most fragrant ekments antf to fill the toilet cases with 
the necessary cosmetics 

One of the mam components* oil of lUi^, could be obutmed fruni 
Egypitan plants, ami many other raw rmiteriak were found with¬ 
in country. But they were not content with these &looe. We are 
told thai Ifw/r* whidi was the most famous Egyptian perfume cvea 
to Roman limes, coniained as many as sktocn differenf ingredients. 

Fitjm the Libyan desert come i^mn and ladanum, which wns 
also chewed lo .s-weeien the brcathH Ladanum sprang out like sweat 
on the leaves of a bush which grew in the desert, and gntlierers 
would lash tbc bushes with kaihcr whips lo which the juice of 
the plant would adiicre. In the deserts of Sinai and Nubia, hordes 
of wretched stonecutters laboured to produce the malachiLe 
and lead ore neoJed for eye painU and darir^ sailors risked 
Lbcir lives on long untl Jungemua voy^cs through die Rjed 
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S«a to Smimlttand in onffij' lo bring myrrh, the most looght- 
after iierfumfi foe god* men. BgypiL^ ahjps iriso ploughed the 
Mediterranean ta coHeet among other things. oiF of cedar from the 
coast ^ Lebsuten; no doubt the Aegean world as well was the souroe 
of various perfume ingrediciils. In £g.vpi one rs alwajs uncovering 
vessels of Mycenaean ongin, so-caUi^ stirrup iars from Greece, 
wl^ shajw indkales timt they cant hsmdiy have been used for any- 
thing other dtaa containers for cosily oils. DuriEig a certain perii^ 
in Egypt's history, in the tfiOfts brforc Christ, smalt, black, decor¬ 
ated pmtery jans appear in great numbers, and tlieae, too. were do 
doubt pofume bottles. 

As the original coauuners, both the Mycenaican jars and tlie blach 
ones, prabably Syrian, w'cre meant to assure the buyer that their 
contents were genuine. That this was one of their funciwus is todi- 
cated by the production of uiiitmions of this type of jar. and, pie- 
sumably. also ufiU conlenls. The perfume dealer of the time might 
wcH have advertised; “Beware of imitations. Accept no substitute," 
if the slo^ had been invented:. 

Naturally it was above all at the great feasts that these etcgani 
pcrfuni^ and other beauty aids wem emplayed, both to heighten 
the festive tone and to tangle one's betoved in the web of love. 
Let us visit an Egyptian worthy on such an occasion. .Since we hjive 
an open choice, why ooi chockse the festival of festivals, the Eiyntinn 
New Year? 

Even flcrodoius, after ail, Qiought that everything in Egypt W'us 
rather upside down, and liic New Year was no exception. Oddly 
enough—fn.>m our standpoint—it was celebrated twice a year, once 
in Jufy and oooe in November. The July New Year was the one most 
like our own. The New Year then began nocordisg to the calendar, 
and this was also the beojaning of I lie Nile's overfiowing. which 
menu life or death, plenty or famine, for tha Egyptian!!. 

The bit days of the old year were passed in anxiety and agitation, 
more or less .cevere depending on the degree of convEtion that cvety 
possible devUish pcHWr was abroad and abom. Only with all the aids 
of religiori and magic could these evil powers be overcome, ti was 
coofiitkrod most tmliicky to undertake anything during these dav.s, 
The temples were cleaned out on New Year's Eve. and all the 
inia^ of the gods woe removed from ihcir chapels. On New Year's 
Mci^ titty were curried bade to their places in ceremonial jvo* 
cession by lorchiight, wtikh wiis ilie preajnblc to the ioyous feast 
day. 

Everyo^ brcaihed firoiy, now that the eerie time had passed 
once again. Offerings in great quaniiiics wax brought into the 
temptea. and the fragrance of incense and myirh rose to the divme 
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inuige. The higher olTkibls made a New Year'i call ofl Ptiaraoh. 
Spjead befare the tlirone were the New Year’s gifis. which cwires* 
{Mnded lo our Clirisimas prcsciU£, Tills was a scneral invcniory of 
tlte unbeltevable ijuiuuitks of oh{ctx d'arr and other costly things 
tnade by craftsmen throughout tlic year for this occuslon. One can 
well imagine that the {uesaure must have been great towards the 
end. oapeoially since no one could work during the linal days of the 
old year, 

Pharaoh, in his turn, let the sun of his favour shine on (lis cour- 
tim. Having successfully passed iaspeclion. the beads of families 
could rush home to private feat ivi ties, weisring ^Men nccklact^ and 
other signs of favour. The Father of the household was received with 
congratulations on his own doorstep, and now- it was his turn ro be 
attended, like Pharaoh, with rich gift* and many good wishes. It was 
proper liicn for the wife to wish her husbusLl a thousand years of 
life on earth; on lessor occasions one waa content with more 
modest Ideal of a hundred years. 

The more formal obscfvanm were not very different from those 
of our owQ day Si One might present ftowers or simply New Year’s 
groetings. Tlic flowers were preferably from the god’s own garden, 
where tlic priests tn eharsc must have been as rushed as our florists 
at Chrisiniits and the New Year.The New Year's grcciings were more 
elegant than our Christmas and New Ycar'^s cards. As a rule, they 
were small, beauiiful faience vases, filtcd with some fragrant salve 
or oil. On the outside of the vases was inscribed “Happy New Yeari” 
or rather. "May [this or that godj fiinnch a happy year! *' Which 
god one chose depended on the pivnkular religious interests and 
tics of the giver or the receiver, but there was generally a set for¬ 
mula which spared the well-wisher any thought. 

Then began the great festive banquet, one of the favourite themes 
of texts and tomb paiitibiss, which were meant lo permii the dc- 
ecasal to share this epitome of life's joys through eternity’s cicntity. 

In the |dacc$ of honour, in comfortable amt-chaits, sit the great 
mm and hb wife, dressed in ruh-lcngth outfits of the dunnest, most 
transparent linen. Abctii thdr necks they have garlands of flow'ers. 
and on their heads, cones of aronuik halms which melt and run 
down into thdr wigs, spotting their while linen doihes. Every con¬ 
ceivable ddkacy b spread on a lablc before them, and u young girl, 
a daughter of the house, serves the ceremonial cup of wine. The hall, 
with its garishly painted wooden columns, is with guests, the 
guests of himour in arm-chains, the others on stools or on rugs. It b 
good tliat there is air coruiidoning—hu^s screens on the roof which 
capture the coot north wind and pennit fresh air to stream mto the 
room. The guests are wcariug the same beautiful festive costumes 
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as tfae liosts, and the cceat of ihc antnuiic cones tks heavy over the 
room. The witie flowSt and one or iwo of the women even eat and 
drink a bit more than reaJ^ is good for Ihetn. 

"Give roe eighteen cujh of wine. 1 want to drink to inlcwtkatitro. 
My bside is w dry as tiraw." cries one of the gticsu. Ami on an 
alahasier nmiihora, we read: 

Wine comes with goKf. 
and intsyour house. 

Intoxicate yourself day and night, 

free fram worries. 

while singers lejotce and dance. 

There b soraclhing for nil the senses. There ate delights for the 
palate, and the cm are caressed by musk; The eyes can feast on 
the acrobatic dandng of naked @rls. and the nose is filled with a 
subtle synipbmp^ of scents from the fresh flowers and from the per- 
foroes, with their heavier fragrances. 

Now and then the chatter at the feast is interrupted by the songs 
of the Wind lute players, who sing of life’s joys and festivities: 

Drink to intoxication. 
oelebTstc a wonderful day, 

Vour life is ddightfal. 
until you depart for the grave, 
where no one shall forget yoor name, 
where your family greets you with the word 
“Welcomd *' 

and you embrace yoor own once n gnm. 

What a glorious day is this evening 
and tomonow we s^t say oooe a^in. 

"Fresh is the hour of morn ing, 
fovdier still than yostenlay’s. 

Because <d its beauty, 

!ci us edebrate «DI another fcasil 
ftejoice without worries, 
while lingers exuU and dance 
to make your day a feiti vail 


Outside the vilb is the garden. In its midst b an artificial lake, 
surrounded by a (ropkal hnmriance of flowers and fruit trees In 
the shade of a sycamore, the Jig tree of Halhor, the goddess of love. 
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tovets Jiflrk lo the unogeiy and cnchantmenL of tove soQgs. Tbe 
^caiDore itaelf U a living being, tbe protector of lovers and postilion 
of love, who miglit speak seductive verses like ibese: 

Tbe lilUc sycamore 

wluch she planted with her hand 

moves its mouth to speak. 

The mtimtuT of its leaves is like the scent of hon^. 

Beautiful it is with verdant boughs, 
overflowing with ripe fruit 
redder than jasper; 
like tuitiuobe are hs leaves, 
like faience its colour. 

ft sends a letter to a young girl, 
tbs gardener’s daughter, 
an urgent stnnmons to the beloved: 

Come, let us celebrate a feast today, 
tomorrow and the nest day. 

ilirce days in my sharle 
with your lover at your aide! 


Tadtom am T, 

iMver betraying what 1 sec. 

In the shade of the sycamore, by the honks of the lotus pond, (be 
young girt confesses her love: 

1 am your rtm love. 

To you 1 am like tbe garden 

wbae 1 have pkntod flowers and hagrant herbs. 


A lovely place in which to wander, 
when your bond lies in mine 
and my heart is filled with joy, 
because we vmnder together. 

To hear your voice is the sweetest of wines. 

To see you Is more to me than food and drink. 
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While the B*ri compares herself to Iw bdoved’s ^den. the 
young man may liken hituscIT fo a bird, eiuttared ^ her b«uiy: 

My calm waten are in (urmoll, 

A flower bud is the mouth of my betoved, 

Imr breasts are like halsamic hc^, 
her Anns like arching bougJis, 
her forehead a snare of cedar wood. 

A wild goose am I, ready to be snared. 

My eyes setie upcm her hair 
like bail in the prepared trap. 

And tn glowing ooburs he cls^acts his beloved's beauty: 

She is unique, her like docs not exist, 
loveliest of alt on eariL 
See. she is like n shining tnoming star 
at the dawn of a fortunate new year. 

Bri^l. good, and with lustrous skin. 

Bcautiftd her eyes in glances, 
sweet her mouth in speech, 
she never talks too much. 

Her neck straight, her breast shutiqg, 

her hitir like the blue sapphire. 

her aims with gold competing. 

her Angers btus bods, 

lovely her po^gc, when ^e glides over the ^und. 

fn the ear of his heart*s tnistress, Ibe lover may whisper a love 
poem with her poftmie as Its liieme: 

Oh. if 1 were your Nubian sbve girl, 
who wnshes your feet, 
then 1 could coniemplate 
the skin of your Ijinhs 

(%. if 1 were your washerman 
if only for amonih 

thCT I should be happy, washing out the oil, 
which is in your ebth^ 

Perhaps she ibai responds with another wefl.known verse: 

My god. my beloved, I am oomii^ to you! 

It isdelightful to wander down to the river. 
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How ^ad I am thal you wUh 
to see me balhc before you. 

I let you contemplate my beauty 
ina costume of tW^est linen, 
which is dmoched in balsam 
and moist with seemed oils. 

Egyptiau bve lyrics do not ocgleci the univemi theme of the 
lover who grows ill with [oi^ging when bis beloved has left him all 
aJoDe: 

For seven days, as of yesterday, 1 have not seen my 
beloved. 

and grave sickness has come upon mci 
Should the foremost physicians come to me, 
tlicir medieincs could not calm my heart, 
nor can magScians Und a way. 

My sickness they can not fathom. 

But the words. "Look, she is tiere." bring me back to life. 

Better than any medicine is my beloved. 

better for me than a whole book t>f preacriptions. 

Her voice makes me sUoiig, 
her embrace drives away my ills. 

But scvoi days ago she left me .,. 

Id another love poem it is the girl who calls upon her lover to 
t^uro soon, in stanzas rich in iniagety: 

Oh, come quickly to your beloved 
like a king's messenger 
whose master is ddeimtncd 
to bear lOur message immediately. 

All the stables are placed at his disposal, 
he has horses waiting at the way station, 
and bis chariot is hitched up, as soon as h halls. 

He may not catch his breath on the way. 

When he reaches bis beloved's home, 
his heatt leaps with joy. 

Oh. ernte quickly to your beloved 
like a gazelle mditg across the desert. 
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with trembling le^ nod wcalccning lJii]b$ 
with (Hgbt in hk body. 

Duoters behuid him, d<^ around tiim. 

Kow tbc doud of dus is seen no more, 
he has found a rdqge aniofig the reeds 
and made his wny ^oog the river. 

May you come to my cave 
as quick as four kissM on tbcbaiMl- 
Vou seek my love 

as ordered by the golden goddess, the goddess of love, 
you. my friendl 

In solitude^ Ihe young gM in Jove neglects her duties while dream* 
ing d her heart's desine, aiwl she returns empty-handed when sent 
out to c^h birds: ^ 

The wild goose nuses its cries, 
mailed by the bah in the trap. 

From your lov4 which has snared IDC^ 

I camoi free tnysdf. 


Am) ^ T must takj£ huioc my ucts.. 

What shali T say to my mother, 
to whom e^h day 1 boioe^ 

burdened with taptured birds? 

T^y I hmve not see my tmps, 
ym JDvobas coBoared me. 

In the love lyrics ct Ejypi, ns m those of ih* cniire i«^orMp It « 
the ihcme ol fiepaiaiioa which strikes the moiit sooorous diDfds. 


WISE AS PTAHHOTEP 

Dotage has sci tiip atid oW age has come. The body has grown 
and age makes iudf felt. The powers trf one who is fatigued 
b^pn to dry up^ The mouth b sdEtic and cannot speak: the eyes 
are weak, and Ihe cam are deal. One gniws foigetfot and cannot 
even temember what happened yesterday. Tte bones ttfier from 
age, and Ihe nose is stopped up, so lhai one even breathe. 
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The miaey is the same. wbeUicr one Ji standing of sitUsg. AH that 
was good, iias gone bod. oisd trae has Josl one's taste Eor evcrythlDg. 
Hint is whai old age does to man: it makes everyUiiiig go sour.” 

Thus spoke the wise old ^ypdan, Ptahhotep, four thousand Jive 
hundred ysirs ago, w'hen be bcsceched bis kmg to permit him to 
retire from his high post as the {mui's vkier, or prime mini ster It 
was not so strange ihm he ieil feebic and micd with vears. Accord¬ 
ing to the ancient Egyptian story, be served his master faiihfuJIy 
until the venerable age of one fauodred and ten ^'cars. It was the 
Egyptian conception that one bad to reach this age in order tO' 
attain true knowledge of life—more precisely, that one attained 
this after one hundred years and had ten years in which to apply 
ii, 

Such a reasonable request to be pensiuned oil could hardly be 
denied, but first the aged Piahhoiep was commissioned to instrtKt 
his son and successor in all the wisdom he had acquired in so long a 
lifetime. This course of instruction is one of the oldest surviving 
"books of wisdom" from Egypt, Like subsequent ajllectioos of 
wise teachings, this later became a classic tc^t for the Egyptians 
themsdves. For thousands of years schoolboys were plagued with 
these texts, uud just as someone today with a classical education 
may enjoy spouting fine quolatrgus, once drunimed into him by 
his teachers, it was a mark of good breeding and degant mfumers in 
undent Egypt to decorate one's speech with phrases from the 
writings of Ptahhotep and other w ise rnen. 

To have "the wisdom of Ptahhotep" must have had about the 
same ring to it as having "the wisdom of Sobmon" has in our iTwa 
day. And, in fact, the time which etapsed between Ptahhotep, in 
the 250&5^ before Christ, to the last echo of his maxims, in a book 
of wise saying which dates &om shonJy 0110 * the birth of Christ, 
is just as long as the time which separates Solomon from our owit 
days. 

The society in which Ptahhotep ttved^hc Egypt of the pyramid 
epoch, in the 2500s^was a stron^y bureaucratic dictaincship, if one 
may apply so modem an expression to a time when indivrdmdism 
hud not yet become a problem, and to a society in which I he 
supreme power had been wielded since rime inunciimial by a king 
who was also a god^tlie hlghesi god, or his trpnesctttattvc, whose 
divEtte power was raised above good and evil, os seif'evhlent as a 
natural law. “Wlial the god commands is whaicomo to be"; and “ii 
is the god who bestows a higher place in socldy," ray;: l^bhotep. 
As one might expect, the ideal which [’tahhotep. a man who bad 
altained the highial station in soebty, warns to impress upon his 
son is that of the perfect public offidal, w(io conducts himself to 
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ibc sadsfAcUon of alJ. and who ihetd^ore udvooccfi npidly atid with- 
oui fail This is the notiblc tuna of die world, who ocvcr pcmits 
musings upon life’s deeper meaning and Ihe owte or less insoluhte 
riddles of exisience to disturb a good nighi's steep sod dfecuvoacss 
on the job. 

Towards one’s superiors, one should show all possible poditesess 
rikI studied submissivcncss: '"Bow u> your superior, be who 1 $ above 
you in the king's scrvkc, and your house with a2 its goods stiatl 
endure, and you shall be property paid,** ’Tf you are sealed at table 
with iMtc who U greater than you, partake of what is served when he 
dfferif i( to you. Do not Totrir at his portion; look only at your owil” 
“Keep your face tiinicd downward, undl he greets you, and do not 
speak until you are spoken to. Lau^ when he laughs; tliis will make 
a plcasii^ imprcssioa upon him.*' ’’If things go badly for you, yet 
you ate in the service of a man of oocc, who stands high in favour, 
do not admit that you know his station 10 have been mote modest 
previously. Take no liberties because you tuiow how things were 
before. Respect him for what has happened to him—for nothing 
conies by itspdf.” In other words, if be has got ahead, he must surely 
have deserved it—a eonclusioo which bears wimess, in our opinion, 
to an almost luuvc faith in the ideal justke ol the contemporary 
sockiy. 

When, ihrou]^ these fltid similar virtues, one has attamed a 
leading posilton, one must strive for excellence, so ibal one’s trans¬ 
actions may be without fault. “Truth and righlcousDess ant the only 
things whkh endure, and be who departs from them will be 
punished." One should not be arrogant about one's skill: "Do not 
be proud of your know ledge, and do not be too sure of yourself, 
because you are leamod. Take advice from the unskilled as iveU 
as from the skilled, for art knows no bounds, pnd no artist cvct 
atmins the whole trf his art. A wise word is more tare than the 
green grnnstone, and enn be found even among tlte slave girls at the 
haadmiU." 

^ What wisdom of ofTicuildoin is cotitatned in the followtng advice; 
'‘if you are a man in an importani postiioo, be tolcrani whoi you 
listen to a petitioner. Do not turn him away until be has presented 
ail he vranis to say. One wlio is troubled is eager U> unburden his 
heart If you rudely 'mterrupt one who oimes with a request. If will 
be said of you; ‘What good is he, when he acts thru way?* ** 

Once one has nitutned a good position, one should also know 
how to enjoy tile and allow oneself some recreaikm. If one is wise, 
one tnoTTiei: ‘Lave your wife. Make her ghul os loi® os she lives; 
ihoi she will be a good field for her lord.” 

With other men’s wooicn, however* one hod to be "If 
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you want to preserve fnendship ia a fainSy lo which you are re* 
latfid as master tir brother or frieud, beArare of approaching the 
women.” 

One’s own Eunily aocL Jintfsehold shouJd be wcU cared for "Pro- 
vkle for your household with wJiaicver you have. No one knows 
how things may lurn out for you. If you fall tnio disgrace, only your 
household will aLQ{ bid you welcome.” You can just picture the da- 
graced official, sneaking a way Ui shame from the palace under every¬ 
one's contemptuous looks, but hnding consobtion ami comfort at 
home. 

Wbm is laddng among these wise leadUiigs is any undcrstandlog 
or feeling far life’s mote irrational moments. Every tiling is bid out 
by a clear and chilly intdligcnce without any deeper feelings. With 
a Jugk not subject [q appeal, it all follows ptagittatk: laws. This 
approach is perhaps most clearly apparent in regard lo children: ‘*lf 
you are well olf. and you have a son, one who is pleasing to god, who 
acts righteously and foJLows in your footsteps, who listens to your 
instructions, who conducts himself well at home and tends your 
property as he should, then do all good things for him. He is then 
truly your son, one whom you have spawned in your own image. 
Turn not your heart from liim. But if he stniys and departs from 
your mode of thinking, docs not act as he has been taught, conducts 
iiiiuself badly at home, and opposes all you say, then drive him 
away. He is nol your son; lie has not been bora to you.” 

This sounds cruel and uncharitable, but it must be viewed in its 
own contexL Let us loot at the matter purely practicalty, as the 
unsentimental PtoKhotep surely did. If a son were a good-for-noth- 
uig. he became only a comUmt souroe of expense, with nothing on 
the credit ikle, and by his impossible behaviour he miglit endanger 
the standingand the livcldiood of the whole family, by pbcing them 
in disfavour with the king. If the son were drivoa from home, only 
one man suffered, the one who was unsuitable and untcachabic. 
Otherwise; the whole family, with ail the household retainers—in 
other words, a large number of people—might be pluitgcd into ruin. 

This todheaded wisdom of officialdom had its natural setting 
in B society in wbkh everything functioned according to cold but 
clear rules of jostax, with no irrational eleineots to dbrupi the over¬ 
all order. When ihU setliag was destroyed by revalutions and civjj 
wars in the 220l!s before Christ, a diSct^ conception began to 
assett ttsdf. Righteousness and Justice here ttn earth no longer 
seemed self«evidcnt: man was not only a logically functioning 
tnachinc. a p^ect ofEdal. Is the long rao, et'cit conduct which, on 
the surface, is completely blameksa and whadi lends to rapid ad¬ 
vancement is ntH enough. In order to endure, the public cffidal must 
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te a good man, not only, e& before^ in the eyes of fib cotj^igucs aiid 
hb fiupdTors iit this life, hui ateo in the eyes of the judges of the 
ttmJerworld. It b this thought^ that somoday. sifter dcalh. one will 
have to answer for one's deeds, which gives a new dlrecticn to 
Lind mofnls. To Picihtiotcp. soceos» here on earth was the most 
impoiUini tliing~ta become so wise that onc'^s n^xiins wouM live 
on nitn'i; lips. Now^ hapfiinc^ in the life after this one becomes the 
mosl imporunt thing. 

One mait fulfil otje*s rdigintis obtigations with offerinp to the 
gods, but thb alone Is not sulfideni; ‘*The righteous man's viitite is 
prefened |by the gods] to Ihc ok of the unrightooustiess roan/' 

Righteousness here on earth is no longer only the reined in* 
fallibility of the cold offidaL Instead, power now also carries with it 
drong obligaiions to lake ^ inter^t in ihe weaker roembef^ of 
PM^kiy. The higher oITtdals. during the troubled limes whkh fol¬ 
lowed ibc pymmid q>och, make this very dairo in their tomb in- 
$cription$, that Ihey proiected the weak in all the vkissitudes of life 
and not only in coniunctkFti with dteir olfidat duliev AjkI in the 
iotts of whe teachings^ thb is increasid^y eniphas^d. la iht 2 lOOs 
a king tells his son: "‘Do what k righl, so long as you ttw on earths 
OainXort the one who weeps, and never deal hanhiy with a widow.” 

This mode of thinking survived through miU^miimu^ and during 
the lime of Egypi^s greatness, towards the end of the secoful millco* 
niiioi before Christ, the deceased took altwig with him a "'Book of 
ilic Dead," wliich oontain^^ attKmg other things, wJiat ts usuaUy 
lamed the negative cotifeiaion of sins —in other words* an enumera- 
tioD of all ihe tiins which ihc deceased Itad not committed. This was 
a standard text, general b diameter which oouid be applied to any 
man, wliatevcr Ida siaiion b society. The ntoraJity pTead:i^ b IheiC 
tcAis meets ihc lughcst standards^ biuJ Uie ideals of life rdlectcd here 
bear Ihe stamp of the ctemaL "I have not made anyone ill. I have 
not made anyone weep# 1 have ml killed, or caused to be killecL 
t have noi made anyone suffer.. , . I have nol done violence to the 
poor. I ha^e not taken milk from the mouth of a chiM. I have mi 
^kmdeted a servtmt before ids superiof.*" Even animals arc included 
in the eategcry of the defcooefess. who must be proiocted: ""I have 
not mktrealed an animal." "I have not deprived caiik of fodder” 
Chie who can li^c his life in accordance with these precepts certainly 
deserve^ lo be termed it good man. 

Dll ling fronj this era* we have another wise nmn^s tcachbgs to 
hla son* Whik ihq earlier teachbgs of wisdom had been pot into 
the mouth of a king or of otte d tlte highest nffkiaJs. wc here ea- 
ccimter middle-class circumstanocs. Ani, as the author was rornicd, 
was Ml ordmary temple scribe. Since the mgtJicr in the feimily bad to 
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caic for herduMren aJI by hcfEelf. w« cao undersisnd ihai ibey were 
not aitioqg the richer families in ihe limd> who always had numerous 
servmils. 

Here we encounter seme instructions simihir (o those of ofd 
Ptahboiep. and also the new moralily which had since emerged. But 
boQUse the context here is leu prosperous and secure, other stnu'ns 
are oho hcani The famiSy bond is stronger, and ia Anl's precepts 
for living the oommasd to hoaour one's father and mother receives 
il$ most detailed foimulation in Egyptian literature: 

"Double the bread which you give to your mother. Bear her, as 
she bore you. She bad great trouble with you. When you were bom 
after your tnonths, she sulTer^ still more, and her breast was In 
your mouth three fuU ycurs. She Fdt no dii^ust for your etcrenieirt. 
She placed you in sdhocl, when you woe to leum wriling. and each 
day ihe stood lh«c with beer and bread from home. ^Vhen you 
have grown up, taken yourself a wife, and created your own family, 
dunk of how your mother fed >011 and raised you in every way. May 
lihe never have cause to censure you and to raise her hrni^ in prayer 
to thegod, and niay he never hear her complain.** 

If w'o disregard odd aspects such art nursing {he ch ik t for three 
full years and pcrmtlting school children 10 have beer with ihdr 
meals, this leaching might very well have been written today, and it 
hnds Oft mnnodiatc response in our feelings. 

When the parenis arc dead, Ihe son should comiinie to serve them 
with o^eriitgs; "Offer up waicr to your faihcr and your mother, 
who rest in the desert valley. £>o not iiegleci this, lest your own son 
do the same." 

He should show Iris wife respect and not inhibit her actiODs and 
words, and he should be wary of strange women: ‘‘Beware of a 
woman from onothirr f^ce, who is not known m her town. She is 
like great, deep waters, whose eddies are iinfamtiiiir to you, A woman 
who bs far away from her liusbond, says to hersetf each day, when 
there are no witnesses: *[See| how besuiiful I ami * It is a fatal irans* 
gression to iisien to such talk." 

To succumb to (he lemptatkHOS of the bottle is just as bad: "Do 
not brag that you can drmk a lot of beer. As you speak, the wrong 
words slip from your moulh. When you (rip and br^k your legs, no 
one will extend a helping bund to you. Your drinking coHeagucs 
stand up and say; ‘Qtiick the boorcr ontl' And when one calls to 
inquire abooi you, one finds you lying on the gromKl, and you axe 
like unto a small child." 

A simple man without influence ought to stay on good temts 
both wUli his enemy, should he come to call, and with the poltcc: 
"Remain good friends with the constable in your quarter, and do 
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not let him become angry wiih you. Give him somctbuig lo cai when 

jwulwvcguciti*’ 

Tlic les* secure ciicutiutstices of the lower rungs ctf society also 
produce 3 deeper uadcfsiruidtRg of life’s tiecessiiuis aud capricious 
changes: “Do not eai, when anotlier stands aloagside. wiihoui 
oOeriBg him something 10 cat a.? weJIf What is ihem tfwt lasts for 
eternity; nmtL after all b noihing. One is rich, and one is poor, is 
food sametlting imperisltable? May not this too [nomcdayj run out? 
He who was rich last year u a tmnp this year, OTesl oceans dry 
u^and shores become ocean depths. Is h not the wiine- with people? 
what tbw plan ts one ihii^ but what the ruler of life [decidesj Is 
anolbcf/’ 

Thb bask ihougbi, “man propoitea, God rlisposes/’ become!! In* 
crr^ingly dnimnaru in Egyptian precepts of wisdom, in which the 
religious tone and the sense of personal powerkssuess and in* 
efficiency grow ever stronger, in onwrast to Piahhoiep's earth- 
bound self-sufficiency. 

Thouj^ one is poor, one should not dwpuir; “[The gods] know 
whether a man is hungry or is sated. If you do not despair, yo'iir god 
w)Ji provide for you," 

AH is in tlie hands of the god, even death, anti for thb one should 
prepare oneself in good time: “When the roesseoger [of death] 
comes to you, lie will then liiu] one who b ready to go to bis resting 
^ace [and who can answer]: 'Behold, one who is ready b comingl' 
Lto not say: '[ am too young for you to fetch me.‘ You do not know 
when yon wiU die. Death cames and steals avtny the c hild frtMn his 
mother’s csiie, just as witli one who b old." 

Thu text of wise leachiags cooclotlei with a dbeussion of a 
^agogicat problem which seems to have been of great interest at 
the dmo—namely, whether virtue and wisdom ran be tauglit and 
wh^r there rs so^ a thing as a nnluraJ bent, Acoording to the old 
traditional conoeption, from the time of Ptahhotep, the (question wa,s 
not ^rtJty of discus^n. But others laaintaincd; "You should not 
reprtimnd one who is wmped Jby naiure]. Do uhat you will, each 
man is [itevenbcless] governed by his own natuml tendencies,” Or 
as another text puls it: “Each and every one b what he is dbpased 
to be. tare ^d fortune are inscribod on his character in the god’s 
hsnih^jtu^*' There b no use in trying 10 tnaie oneself better 
th^ one is. If one's tendencies are bad. DcithCT Lnstrucaon nor 
dtllgcDco and good habits will liefp. 

The te^hing of Ani imdi with a discttssion between the father and 
the «m about thk very qiicMkn. The father, who has taken peat 
pains to formulate the roles of wbdtuti for hfa son, natuntlly cannot 
accept the son’s quiet objeaion that ik whole thing may sUJJ have 
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no value, if he &hou1 J not be property disposed (o live ia acoordmioe 
mth wisdom. If ibis were Lbe case, the father would have troubled 
tumself in vain. He replies, therefore, that since oae can tame alt 
beasts imaginable and can leacii the Eigypiian language to Ne^oes, 
Brians, and all hinds of foreigners, one should fje able to teach one’s 
son to live in honour and fear of god. He ihrcatcns his son with a 
whipping if be clings to his repreheosibk modeni ideas, and the 
whole mutter ends with the son giving in, ihou^ someiAhat half* 
heurtedly. He promises to do the best be can but says that he is stilt 
too young really to ffasp all of his father’s wisdom. 

Of somewluit later date is a collectioa of wise teachings which 
attracted {neat attention when it first becanie known. This is the 
teaching attributed to a certain Amenemope, who was in charge of 
administering the land’s grain and naturally hetd a very high officuU 
post. A closer analysis reveals diat brge portions of the teXL in both 
content and wording, correspond to pans of the Book of Proverbs in 
the Bible, particularly the cnllection in the twenty-second and 
twenty-third chapters, sometimes known as "the wise man’s words." 

This Biblical collection begins with the words: “Bow down thine 
ear, and hear the words of the wise, and apply thind heart unio my 
knowledge. For ii is a pleasant thing if thou keep them withtn 
thee.,.." The teachings of Amcnemope begin the same way; “Give 
over your ears to bear what is said. Give over your heart to undcr- 
suuid it. l-or it is good to keep it in your heart, but woe to him who 
rejects it." 

This is an old theme in Egyptian Imchings of wisdom, which even 
Piafahoiep b his lime bad dealt with fully, in a hntf poi^ic form. 
^ this alone would mdteste tliat the BiMicai text teflects the Egyp- 
Iton niaaims. Among “the wise nran's words” in the Bible wo latrr 
hnd a series of nuLXLms with an ancient Egyptian tradition, forniu- 
Uled in the same way in the Bible and in ihe teachings of .Amoie- 
mope. For example: “... with a furious man tliou shall not go.. 
echoes A technical form which can be traced fnr hack through 
Egyptian teachings of wisdom, for one who has not attained the 
harmonious calm of the wise man . Further, there are echoes of 
Ptahhotep's predous tliroctians regarding lAhle maimers in dining 
with importoiu people, and of the prohibition agninsi plundering the 
poor, which was always given cmpliasis in the Egypt of later limes. 
Even the Egyptian discussion about the point or poinllesmess of in- 
strticting one who is seemingly untuacliable hosan echo in the Book 
of Proverbs* wotds: “Speak not in the ears of a foot: for he will 
despise (he wisdom of tby words," 

Tiic elcaretl proof of the Biblical text’s descent fr^Hn the Egyptian 
teachings is in one place which caused the itanilators of the Bible 
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grcal difficulties initU the Eg^pEiaii i«t provided an estf^analioti. 
The ohgtnal Hebrew iwt rieid: '"Have f not written thirty to fhcc in 
and knowledge?" AnienciDCH3c"si tCAcbings are divided up 
into thirty chaptem and iherdote efu!: **Sec tht$c thirty chapter^ 
they bring joy and in.^Etniirdcin/^ "Tlicwise imn^s words’^ in the Book 
ot Proverbs does not eomam thirty sedipai^^ nor do the words b 
questkit appear, as they shoukl. at the end of the eoltecEloiL Either 
the Hebrew author thoughtJcssly carried over the phrase, or the 
Hiblkal i«t whkh Las survived was only partially preserved, in 
somewhai dJsioned fonn. 

In other parts of the Book of Proverbs, we finti Egyptian strains, 
tnorc or le^is directly related lo llir teachings of Araenemope^ Com- 
rnon lo them both is idtc strong rcquiretneot <rf absolute righteous¬ 
ness and complete faith in divine provideni^. No less rhan iwicc« 
AnjOTciiiopc stresses the same thing which the Book of Proverbs 
13:16 expresses in Lbe wTords: "^Better Is liUle with the fear of die 
Lord than gr^t treasure and irouble therewLih," Or, as Amenmope 
CTprcEses it: *'Bcticr is poverty tn the hands cf the god^ thrsn rieh^ 
in the bajn. Better is btead wiib a glad heart, t han riches wiih 
troubles/* 

Who would suppose that an ancient Egyptian, lor^ before the 
birth of Christ had written the following words which ctpresss in a 
tutique way the basic attitude typical both of Ampicmopc anff of 
later Egyptian wisdom: 

"Do nor go to ycHir rest with fesr of the morrow. . . * Man stiQ 
docs not know whal the morrow wlU bring. Tlic god is perfect: 
man h impeffeci. What a man say's is one thing: what the god docs 
b another. Do not say: 'I am without sin/ Sin b in the Imfid of the 
god. with the seal ol Ids finger [Le„ only the god can dctcrcnipe that 
whkh b jdnj. In the god's hand, nothing is perfect 

Do not laugh at the blind nuin, do not ridicule ^ dwarfs 
do not injure the lame. Do not ridktde one who hi in the luind of the 
god. Man is clay and straw; the god b the builder. He destfoy^ and 
rebuilds each day. As he thinks hcHL he makes thousands to be 
humble servaals and thousands to he over^rR. Herw will be not re* 
joLoe* who rarefies the grave, safe and sound ia ihe hand of the 
gpd?‘* 


THE FAfR.FACED CROCODILE 

In the bi^d^t religteus terms, worship pf the warming sun, or of 
the whirling, ine^ble vaults of the heavens and tlie heavenly bcNhiEs 
is somcihlng whtch all men have in canimrui. y^mclhing which wc 
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find in all pans of Ihe world. That <rac can fuid sonjethlng worthy of 
w'onhip lit animals—a btbtxm, for ouunpic, whkb may tmvo ihe 
look of infinitely wise old n rn n. or a cat. whose impennrbable indc- 
pcodeooc any iu^e&t possession of insight in in fat^mlcss riddles— 
even this a modem mun can understuitd if oecessaty, perhaps no! 
always with deep feeling, but at least in some moments of intuitive 
primiiivhaiL Bui to choose so repulsive a bcamt as 3 crocodile 10 be 
loved and cherished as a divine prolector, to be kept tame in the 
holy temple poots, to be better and cared for than the poor of 
the land, and io be cmhalmed after death and buried with lavish 
pomp—to this, our capiidty for empathy is fhially inadequate, and 
DS modem Westerners, wc rentain ouistdicrs. 

“Hull, ihou image of the sun god, thou great hriuger of light, 
who emerged from the primeval ocean. Wdeome in peace, thou 
lord of peace.... The king hiilh given thee this thy beautiful face,., 
with which (hou cao^ [in gracej look after the gods, .., Mayest 
thou he mcrcifnl (o the king, by vifhosc work thou an today fair of 
face.'* 

So read a few sentences from a recently published hymn to the 
crocodile god. Sobek. who was one Egy pt's most popular gods. 
To be honest, it sounds laostly like a hodge-podge, "ilicr king bath 
given tliice iMs ihy beamtiful face" and "by whose works thou an to¬ 
day fair of face” apparently refer to the king having made a cult 
statue of the crocodile god. to which the hymn is directed. Whatever 
one might call the crocodBe. "fair of face" seems hardly appropriate 
to this singularly unappealing reptile. Nor does it seem particularly 
apt to CEiIl liim “'iord of peace," "a great brlnger of tight.*’ 

ft seems a bit mere to the point to iavokc him as he is described in 
other passages in ihe hymn: "the powerful god, who seizes [bis 
victim] more swiftly than the eye can see, who lives by preying, 
niBsler of the river, ton! of terror," We must begin with this aspect 
if we hope (o explain why this repulsive beast ever became the object 
of divine worship. 

Nowadays there arc no crocodiles in the Egyptian portion of the 
Nile, but in ancient times the rivs' swarmed with (hem, and they bad 
many hinnan lives on their eocseienexs. It w^os natural then to tesort 
to niDgic and religion in an etfon to protect oneself against this 
don^ous. unaccountable power. In all religiaiK. this vary terror of 
the unaccountable gnfi the avxrwhelmmg h^ always been a stror^ 
deicrrMining factor in the choice of objects of rdigiotu worship. 

In the same way, we can alstr eipluiri ihe worship of a series of 
other beasts, like the uumcraiis lion gods. It was particularly the 
more dangerous and aggressive Ihmess who was chosen as a divinity, 
and these goddesses uxre generally worshipped in pieces where then: 
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valley stietcbcs in die desert, Etie £iauttal babitai^ vt the 
Itoneis. Here iL impartutil to liavc good rdatiotis with the Ikm 
godded before one caLeced bet territory* The name of the goddess 
change^ from Ofle place lo artother. SofneiinTe^ she is called "ibc 
slaiighlercss." somctinics *^lhc powerful" [SathnKt] or "the wild- 
Shmeed" LMiysbJ, Both io these emmes and in teKts wliich meiuion 
her, diE etuphu^ h o<t prectscly her wild* preying xuituie. One aoeb 
lion goddess b called ‘"the cbwmg,'" *"the Uone^ with ihe keen eyes 
and ihe sharp eUws^ who catcl^ sighi of her pr^ at night and 
paimces upon it" 

To have such a dangerous pawer on one’s skie was aUo to liave 
a powerful ally against one's enenues. But ilicre was always the risk 
that tic ally mighi also turn her sirengdi ogauiist her worshipper. 
There was always the fedtng that it was necessary to condliaie the 
dangerous goddess and pacify her* 

One myth reoiunts how tic supreme god bocamc angry with the 
evil mce of men Stod gave lie lion goddess* Haihor, the task es- 
tcrtninatiug rrmnfciid. Sic began the slaughter with great pleasure; 
but the sua god repented anrl took pity an man k ind. In order to halt 
the murderous goddess^ he resoitcci to & trick. He had beer made 
which wTis rod and looked like human blood, and he poured out seas 
of tt in the path of the gcxldesSr She w^as taken in ^ nd bppod up so 
much that she became loialiy dnmk and could no longer ropognizc 
human beings. 

T^c myth probably sprang up as a later cxpkciatido of a very 
ancient rdigious rirmk in which beer or blood-red wine w^as offered 
up, amid dancing and music; to appease the dangerous lion godded. 
By this meuns^ her character i& changed* and she even becomes the 
godclcEs of love. Even the t^ple pictures of her change and bccon^ 
more anthropontorpliic. Like many other animai gods^ she is por¬ 
trayed w'lth a human body and an aiumal head. As a symbol of her 
pencil nature* as a tbai the tidfgkHis ceremony of conciliation 
has succeeded, the lion goddess now* also cairies a papyrus fiower 
in her hm± 

Due IO such conedktory rites, ii becomes possible and appropriate 
to call *"a lord of peace’* the crocodile god* witose hideous appeamnee 
no longer strikes terxor and may even seem beaotlf ul toihefaithbj!. 

But ihis Biill does not esrplain why the Egyptiaiu, perhaps nwre 
than any other people, should have selected anlmnls to be symbols or 
manjf^miions of the divine power* This was a pi wf e t^cn in its 
own time, something which i^ver cessed to the Greeks and 
the Romans. They often made fun of these cults, purikuinriy when 
all the members of a cemin spedtsr were regarded as holy and were 
protected like the sacied cows of India- One Greek tells usj dial 
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wheia ik house bamed in Egypt^ co cmr botkered to put out the fire. 

thty all positioned ihernsdvcs aroimd jt to ensure that no 
fiicrod irapt into the bJaze. If, nevenhdess, a cut buppened to 
perish in ihe flames, grJeveti as ihou^i fox a dear rebtive. 
Should an E£)^tjQn or a roreigner happco to kOl a cat by accident, 
hk life was forfbxt and he executed immedLately. 

No doubt sonje of these siories mt somewhat exaggerated. How- 
cvcf. if you were lo s«ee today the recently excavated place where the 
sacred Apb btiUs were embiilmed, with the great operating caMcs, 
bcaudfuily carved from lar^ of semi-transluceni alubiister; 
if you were Ihen to wiinder around in the catacombs, whoe Jht 
sacred bulls by burkd in colossal stone ccflina, of the hardest, highly 
poMshed gmnite. and were to see the mctcdible qmn tiles ot gold 
omfimeats which Ofice adorned the embalmed corpses df sisdi 
sacred bulb*—wdl^ then you woulcf uader^tand Lhat yon really can¬ 
not understand, or in any case, thui you eannoi approach i^phetic- 
ally the memality which lutderbei the Egypt bn animal worship. 

Many sdiobrs liave trkd to explain the Egyptians' cliamcteristie 
predilection for gods in animal forms, but m my estinmEiart no one 
has wholly succeeded. Sdnir riddles always remaiji. iL has been 
argued tliai animal* wtfe chorsert for two reasons: partly t>ecausc 
jtmn preferred sameLhlng imftkehimsdf^sometlilng which bid points 
of similartty to likn^ but which was still a quite differezrt being; and 
partly because animaU fnsdmltd him by somehow represeatipg 
more clearly than mankind u changeless continuity* m eiemal re¬ 
currence of Individiial beings without suong individual featured A 
city dweller^ desk^bouod sdicdar. miglil perhaps believe that iinimalH 
recur as [invarymg types generation after gcaeratioit—cow as otw* 
lion as lion. But to a herder who know's hb cattle, to a hunter who 
stalks bis prey, each animal kdistmedy iixlivjdua] and not simply a 
typical merotKr of a species. For thb reason, I do not find this ex¬ 
planation very satisfactory- Nor do I bdieve ilmt ihc E^^ians were 
fascmatol by imiinals because they were strange and dissimlbr to 
ntan—at feast not in historical times. The animal gods were then 
being liuiuantzcd more and niorc. and many of the most impcrtanl 
god* appeared in human form entirely. Gods who represented Gome- 
ihing abstrac:, or something not eosiiy pictured, like atr and wuEer, 
were cficn conceived as manifesting iheraseJves in human fotm. 
The form itsdf Is then often inspired by the divine pcr*cii here on 
earthy the oouniry's king. 

This bring* us to an dement w-hicb had enormous inrportance 
fur Egyptian religion and strongly influenced its developmenl, 
tLBiTLdy* die relationship between politics and nligion. 

During prdmtork: times each locality seems to tove had its special 
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£od. cmupletcly dominant in ihat omL Accofduig in ^omc schotnrs. 
bcHcf in god Jjad its orjigm Jn q kind of ‘'pfioKn'ol monoihcuiti," an 
origiBa] in a singJe diviiK power, which kter qjlit into a mtin- 
bcr of dilfiercm, more spoeializ^ gods. The theoty con hardly be 
proven—in any tase. not with Egyptian matcriat. To lelt the trudu 
we know nothing about the ptecta; standing of the ouhcii 
g^s, whether each one in its own locality represented (he entire 
divine powar. or was simply more powerful ihun a series of lesser 
gods. 

On the other hand, we have gixid reason lo believe that every 
swch locaiity or tribe was ^vcmcd a chief, regarded as more or 
less divine and working iotimatcly with the local gpd. This pro¬ 
duced two possibitiiica Eitha the king took the form of tbc local 
god. (ff the jocal god toot ihefonn ot the king. If the [ocal god were 
ati it followed ihai tidier tbc king Lo the gui^ of liie 

tmiiQji] nnd was so poitra) cal. or the local god pcrf* 5 Tmed in \hc 
guij^c of the king 3Jicf was depLcicd in the shape of a naan, wUh the 
n>yal symbols—$cepirc, crown, and iht tike. In *hig way, we get a 
number rf local gcxls in purely human fornix 

Bui what happens when this kind of dty-klpg or tribal ditef con* 
qucfs oiha^ local!tk^? The simplest solution was for him jiigt to take 
wcf the phsxt of the defeated chief or king and to identiry him- 
sdf with the local god of the conquered territory. But there is siUl 
another way in which to solve the problem. 

Wc can best sec it in a concrete instaiM:e^ when the land was 
liiuied into one realm under a king who came from the city of 
Hteraecmpolis^ m Upper Egypt. The local god Ibeie was a falcon^ 
Homs, who tyntboiized the enttre heavens^—his one eye, ihe sun; 
hJs other, the moon. The king of Hieroccmpolls was pictured as a 
falcon and received the royal title Horus, after the tocal gocL Among 
the iDcalities he conquered* lUcre were several which worshipped 
a falcon god, and ihcm the iwoblctti wiis solved simply by dedar- 
ing that the other falcon gods were the same ns the conqtteror^t god* 
HoruiL 

Sometunes it happened ihe same way even u^ben the locaiity^s god 
waa noi a falcon. He adorned the falcon shape of Honis, hut in 
ritual references a few dcMU might sUII linger on* whi^ reveal to ns 
ihal^ a god, who had the ^pc of a falcon in bisiorieti times, luid 
ciri^naJly been a completely different animal. One such ome i& a 
falcon god called "he ^ ihe sharp tee^h/^ Sinoe a fEilcon, of course, 
has riD leeth^ this must be a survival from a time wlien ihegoj was 
u ddfercnl beast. In this mnnner, a large uumber of tbc Icsad gods 
disappear^ or to be tnore precise, from the source we Itavc, we I'gtn 
no longer build any coocq^tlon of iheni. 
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SlDl. it U amitam g How stubbcHnly llit local ctmcepdoiu of goda 
held despite all the stmiogs for uatly. durk^ periods wlien a 
smaller cirde of officta! gods—cods of the state ehureh. one might 
say^wcre compk^y domitiant, giving their oames to a series of 
miiKif local gocU, Tite most irnpomnt local god rcialoed both ihcir 
fiftiths and their imUviduatjty. They took ihdr places al the side of 
the chief god, Homs, in ihc great divine troop, the oflvciai gods of 
the united bitd. Tliey form families and groops which reflect 
political deveiopmenls. as ever-larger areas are combined into ad- 
nunistrativc entities. The families are often qniic peculiar, us when 
the ram god Khnum bectimes the mate of the freg goddess He^et, 
or when the human god Ptah and the liott goddess Sukhmet become 
the parenLs of the lotus flower's god Nefertem. The result is a series 
of dj0crciu tlieologkal systems nof divine relationships, with relalcd 
rituals and myilts. 

In the td fidal reliidon, first one and then onodier of these origln- 
aily local ^sterns becomes domiiuial, primarily us a result of shifts 
in the political situation. When a new city becomes the capital of the 
land, its particular religious leaching assumes first place. This did 
not mean ibat Use teachings whidi been domhiaiit earlier were 
cast aside. Tolerance towards opponents defeated politically, and 
tliercby religiously, was charactcrisUc of ancient Egypt. When a new 
teaching soared Up to Uic status of most favoured state religion, the 
gods of the formerly doniimuit system were still acknowledged to he 
great and powerful. But they were no longer the foremost or the 
eldest, which was the same thing lo the Egy'pUans, instead, tb^ 
were descended frorn. or perhaps only other names for. the new 
system's gods. 

Since the gods were immoital. Ibe various generations of gods 
all existed siinullaneously. Naturally in this huge fiiinity any god 
could lay claim to saprenuicy over ibe others if he could prove (hat 
he was the eldest gt^, the original txie. who had created all the 
gods. We can see how the spokesmen for the various teachings dis¬ 
pute this very question, and how each system which attains the 
upper luind takes over the earlier conccpikm and adds its own as an 
older and more significant dcnioit. 

Had they been content to take os'cr the earlier system unchanged 
and idmply to tack on sonte supposedly earlier generations of gods, 
we couU easily reconstruct developments in detail and work out 
one age layer after another in Egyptian religicn. But it was not tliat 
simple Tlw various theological systems changed under each other's 
tfdluence; Originally diitlnet gods arc combined into one; eilbs 
the new god receives a double name, like Amon-Re, or the name 
of the old god disappears entirely. The myths and conceprions 
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COTOKted with each of th« two are coupled as tbough they 
pcfiuioed Id the cne god, ignoring completely the question of 
whether they would or would not fir together. As a rosuU, wholly 
incompatible versions of mystical ev ents and contradklDry orplan* 
aiioiut of natural phenometto appear side by side Ed Egyptian re* 
li^Ot^ iCAtSt in a manner which strikes us as totally coofossd and 

dis^Qinted. 

It is all dus which makes a majority of Egyptian religiQua texts 
incomprehoisible. Hordes of different gods appear in ibs most dis- 
pi^ie roles, now as powos of good, now as powers of evil, now as 
friends and helpers of the supreme god, now as despised and perse* 
cuted enemies of the gods. It is only an exeeptloa. when you lind 
some cutter, as in the case of the hif^poLamus. Here th^ have 
allowed the male to take on all the evii as his portion and to per¬ 
form consistently as villain and devil, while the fetnale is always a 
good and boi^ent power. A more typical is the god Seth, 
who is evil incarnate, as a rule, but who ai'o? appears as the valiant 
boo who kills the hideous serpent which threakns to gobble up ihe 
sun every evening when it sets on the western horizon. WorM rrf all. 
the same lest may allude lo both Seih*$ evil aspects and to his role 
a$ St Ceo^. li u veiy ootnmott for disparate stories of the gods 
to appear side by side with no attonpt to relate them, and the whole 
maltcr often seems pure ahracadabm, 

_ Yet for thousands of years the Egyptians drew rdiglous inspira¬ 
tion, lefreshment. and comfort from such texts. They were not dis* 
lurbed by the lack of continuity and what we term ‘'logic." On llie 
contrary, the more cxptaimtioiis of the same phenomenon, the better. 
The more gcxl figures and myths which could be woven together into 
a unity worthy of worship, the more significant was the god, Lhe 
more inspiring was the myth. 

While it is more typical of Egyptian religiosity that the individuaTs 
petsonol relationship with the divine powers ithoukl seldom find ex* 
jfRession. wo can sometimes also find these religious sentinieau: ex¬ 
pressed in tmmed Lately pleasing, imimatc; and poetic tones, as in 
this pruyer to the god Ptoh. the lord of the city of Memphis; 

Ptah. my heart is filled with thoe. 

My heart is filled with thy love and love for thee. 

Like a meadow with flowers. 

My house hai‘e I built near thy temple. 

Like a servant, who worsliips his master. 

It is also tnuisuo] to find this attitude, which seems so natural 
to us in A prayer, iftls sense of one's own inadequacy and absolute 
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dependence cm the divine mercy> We eacctmter it in die Icssoeu of 
wisdom of ihe lutcr limes, but more rmely in the purely religious 
liieraiune. A prayer like this one >;o the sun god Hviakfale u ralber 
QtLcxceptkim 

Thou solitary, sole. 

Thou Harakhte! 

Thou, the suppliant's benefactor 
Thou lord of the sun city! 

Do not requite me for my numerous sins. 

1 Bim an ignorant man, 

A person without sense. 

In my everyday conducl, led by my mouth 
Like an ot aftergrass. 

When we read the mor: reprcsentavivc religious texts, we are 
cMistanUy reminded ol how little of the Egyptian rdigirai we 
thoroughly understand and how dilBcuU it is. to fee) any real uppre- 
ciaiion for ihf<L muddle Of ambiguities anri aliusioas to various myths, 
sagas, and rituals, l-nct of source materia] is not ilie problem^ on 
the contrary, thousands of religious texts Jtavc been preserved. In 
faa, this wealth of material makes it hard to see the forest for the 
trees, to recognize the common basis, the typically Egyptian in this 
jungle oi religious conceptioas. 

Wo may often moke it seem more difficult than it was. We remain 
outsiders, because ibe various names of the gods and (he rdigi^ 
terms do not give us the right associations, and the religious feeling 
conlained In the words is concealed from us. 

Lei us suppose that wc had very obscure notions about Chris¬ 
tianity and tried, without help from other sources, to undcuiand an 
ordinary prayer, for example. Here we hnd Jesus, Christ the Saviour, 
the Son of God, God, the Holy Gho&t, and so forth, and if we knew 
nothing about the inner relationships, we should probably think 
that Christians clung to an endless number of gods. And what con¬ 
fusion would result if the cross were known to us only as an instru¬ 
ment of execution, anH wc were unfamiliar with the siory of Christ’s 
niflcring and its religiotis content. 

It is frequently the same wiih the Egyptian religion, and very often 
we have (he foding that the allurioos to diOerent myths and the 
mention of different names of gods are only plays oa different chords 
of religious sensibilities, Reading or hearing the text, the believer 
might be enraptured by the omnipotence rd the divinity, which could 
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Bad ftidi varied e^pTes&ka], but the cssemEaJ tbiog would om be 
ihe aspect of change, biii ralheE \im wmmm origin wuJ impulse 
behind die inmsfonTiiiij(iQ&, Despite the munerws gods meiiiianed^ 
om; senses that the Eg>'ptlRQs were not such a long 2dep away from 
bdief in oriv ilivmc power* lhat the mling god in the land might 
acquire a status—in to-jns of foeting* at Jcasl. if not of theology— 
not unlike ihe concepdon of god iielJ by a poorly educated Catholic* 
with a doinimni god, bis son;, the Vjigin Mary, and a number of 
saints especially suited fer partkiilar funiitiooA^ 

In Egyptian hlstoiy, we can see a ecuuumal simgglc for power 
among the spokesmen for the variotu^ divine sysiemL Wbldi priest¬ 
hood walked off with Uic prize oru!Q depemled on purdy pditkal 
factors, and ihe driving force in the stnig^e was perhaps not always 
only a firm belief in the superiority of one system over another. In 
every dnuj there have been men—not least of all, princes of the 
Church—who have had a wonderful gift for believing warmly ia 
something which served their own iaterc&ts- It was profitable in the 
highest degree for a prksiltood to tzave iis teaching adopted as state 
nrligion^ With this came both political power and weahlL By the 
filoie; lantb and slaves were made over to the god — to his priesis, in 
other words. From the priesthood were cfaosetL site land's most 
powerful officials. 

Thai a particular god became the mo^i iniporuml of the divine 
troop tnight often depend on purely e^Tcrnai political factorSp like 
ihe choice of hLs city as the capital. It was so that Amom the god 
of ihe city of ITtebs, came to be completely dominant during a 
long period when Thebes wm ihe capixal of E^pL Sudi a change of 
state religion might come swiftlyi it only required an order frum the 
cocuttry's dictator, ihc d trine ling* which might come as swiftly as 
Ihe change in our day from ibe Ltnm cult to the Stalin cult* 

Ncveiiheless, there are certaioiy also cases in which the inner 
religious force of a doctrine eoniributed to iu success and in which 
we can also see something of individual reli^osity, free fnitn 
political tinge. An example of this ii prnhabiy the sun worship of 
the city of Ildiopolis. Tliis diy was never the capi tal, and however 
skilful its priests may Imve been as politkbas^ \\ is diRicuIt to soo 
whai tnunpr they might have held other ihan the force of their re* 
ligiocL 

The nine gods of Heliopolis v^ery mirly became stale gods and 
were able ro tnaintaUi this status U^oughciut the political shifts of 
ihousajids of jearL Ai ihdr head stood Rc, the sun gpd, he who 
had risen from the primeval waters of chaos and had cfeaied the 
oniered wiorld- His first childien were the air, SlitLand moisture; Tef* 
nut; add these two spawnod ihe goddess of the heavens- Nut* and the 
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god of earth. Ceb. To these gods uere tater added Osiris asJ Iits 
circle of gods, whkh 1 shall talk a bit about short ty. 

Worstup of tlie sun becante one of the main themes ta Egj/ptian 
reli^cm, a worship full of fay and gratitude for this beautiful and 
fortuttiiie world from which evil and unrest were kept away by the 
life-giving sun, which bkssed all things. From this teaching, Egyp* 
tian religion derived its opiinaimic light, with the unhappy and 
menacing diminaird once and for all, or doomed to defeat. This was 
the altitude, also, which produced Fluiraoh Ahhenaioa^s famous 
hymn to the sun. 

The Hdtopolttnn sun doctrine, like Phamoh Akhemtion's teach* 
ing about the one god, the sun disk, Aton. represeuis above ail the 
bright life, whkh more or less ignores deaih, yes, even suppresses it. 
But man hos always felt a reiigtous need to solve the problem uf 
death as welt. This Is not a tiuestion which can be shunted aside, and 
man's ^mal hope of imniortality existed tn Egypt as wdl, 

The sun priests taught Lluit after death one might ascend to the 
sun and voyage eternjdly across the heavens in his boaL But this 
leaching never aci{uired the same impact m the belief in immonality 
connected with titc god Ostrls. It was Dslris and not the suit god Re, 
who became the god of the dead and to whom man fled from anxiety 
about death. 

Osiris tepcesems a god figure wlUch has always Jiad a great power 
of religious attraefion He is the god who dies is reswrccl^, the 
god who shares man's inevitable destiny to die, but who proves that 
the rtad docs not end iheie, that U leads on to the realm of imiuor- 
udily after a resurrection and a conquest of dcaih. The sun god Re 
also proraised ctemiil life, but the sun never dies, the sun ts nut 
subject to man’s lot — with him, there can be tkj idcniifitaiion. Ttie 
human demem is tacking, and so arc the osdiktions in human life 
between happiness and uuhappincjis. light and darkness, 

Osiris, the saga tdls us. was a good and just ruler in the dty of 
Bustris. But his brother, the evil Seth, niurdered him. lo make sure 
ihnt Osiris should never rise up again. Seth dismembaed his body 
and scaltered the pieces alt over the land. Osiris' wife, Isis, fled with 
the heir to (he throne, Horus. to the mnccessiblc marshes of the 
Delta, to ncapo the muiderer Seth. whi> had sdiKd power in the 
land. Horus grew strong, finally succeeded in dofealiiig the usurper, 
and became the fund's rightful king. To hisorigiitat station as a ruler 
here cut earth, Osirts could not return, any more than any dead 
human betug can reauine his pbee in life. But Osfris’ wife. Iris, had 
managed to collect the scattered pieces of his body und. by magic, 
to give him back the gift of life. He now becomes ruler of the realm 
of the dead, and in his kingdom, nil the dead may live oa for eiemity. 
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aLt whom ibc power of faith, rigtuoous lives, and ihc nmei'c aul of 
religion Imve enabled to approach him end to identify themselves 
Kith him. This possibility was not the privilege of a few chosen ones, 
□or was it wholly dependenc on exiernaJ means. With his own power 
and (hnough the god's mercy, each and every one oouid w in himself 
immortality* 

This religions conception took hold on all ininds and was able 
to establish itself, although Osiris* city, Busiris, never was or be^ 
came an important political centre, and although the political power 
of the priests of Osiris could never compare with that of the suu 
priests in Heliopolis or of the Anion priests in Thebes, To this ah 
the divine leadilngs Siought to relate iliem.seSves. just as Heliopolis 
admitted Osiris and his family into the city's circle of gods. Hie city 
of Abydos, which was regarded in later times as the burial place of 
Osiris, became a place of pilgrimage for the whole land, to which all 
the dead also travelled before burial and where memorial stono 
were raised to them. Abydoa became for the Egypiians what Mecca 
b for Moslems and what Rome Is For Catholics. 

Egypt is not alone in the Near East in having the leaching about 
(he god who dies* but who conquers death nevertheless. The teaching 
has its cotmicrpart. for example, in Mesopotamifl's cult of Tamuid. 
This Near Eos lent faith in a god who dies, hut b r^urrected, who 
can groat man the sought-aitO' inimortality, is no doubt an impor¬ 
tant background also to the Christian belief in immortality, and it is 
one of ibc many examples of bow our culture builds upon an Inheri- 
Uincc thousands of years old from the Orient’s bcwtideruig and 
fasdnatlng antiquity. 


PHVSICIANS and the HEALING ART 

In the Odyssny we are told that once when the fair Helen was giviog 
a feast in Sparta, feeling among the guests grew somewhat tense, 
Bui the hostess knew how to cope with this ar^ poured a wondeiful 
Egyptian potion in the wine 

That drowning cares and angers did dedine 

And thought of ill. Who drnnkc her cup. coulJ shed 

All that day. not a teaiv; no. not if dead 

Thnl day Eli); faihcror his mother wtrer 

Not if his brother, child* or chtefest deare. 

hie should see mui dicred then before his face. 


ravsiciANs and the heaeikc abt H? 

This woodeT'Woritiiig remedy she hud once obuiiDcd in Egypt, 
where—as ihe Odyssey tflJIs us— 

.. * Every mm is there 
A good fliysjiiun, ool of nature's grace,, . 

No wonder Egyptiao medicine oijoyed a g^t rcputalion through- 
om the ancient worid, if such marvellous things were ascribed to it, 
It is said that the E^:Tsian king C^rus asked Pharaoh to rend him the 
most skilled eye dodor in Egypt, and Osirius is supposed to have 
got himreU Egyptian physicians because they were r^mded as the 
best in their field. The fantoiis Roman physicutn Galea telLi us that 
the Greek doctors of his time used to consult the medical writings 
preserved in the tempk of the god Imhotep in Ihc Egyptian city of 
Mempliis. Tn Rome, if one were stricken with an oriental disease, 
^yptian doctors were usuaUy sent for, 

Wc have still more evidence o| the world renown of Egyptian 
physkiaits. In a painting in the tomb of an Egyptian physician froni 
the fifteenth centuiy n.c., wc see a Syrian prince who h^ journcyod 
to Egypt to visit his doctor, for whom his ^ves bring rich giTts. 

But this renown might have its disadvantage for the doctors 
themselves, even though the practice of medicine reems to have 
been less risky in Egypt than in Babylon. There the physician's hand 
was severed if the patient died from an opcraiiotL It was a part of 
good manners among the princes in the ajicient Orient to CTchangc 
gifts, and lien it mighl happen that rharaoii was more or less 
forced out of poittsness, to send a doctor as a gift of friendship to 
anotlrcr prince. 

Of the eye doctor mentioned previously, the Greek historian 
Herodotus tells us that he was more embittered against Pharaoh 
“because he had chosen precisely him. from among all the doctors 
in Egypt, and had snatched him away from wife and children and 
ddivered him to the Persians," In revenge, the doctor jneited the 
Pereian king to attack and conquer Egypt — in the year 525 bat. We 
do not know whether the story is true, but io an Egyptian inreripticn] 
of the lime we acmalJy hear of an Egyptian doctor who aided the 
Persian contfuerors in every way. As a rewaid the Persian king ap¬ 
pointed him chief physician in the dty of Sais—a dty long rennwned 
as a centre of the healing arts. Later on, the Persians commissioned 
him to re-cstahlish the medical school Ihcne. and he icUs of this in 
his inscription: 

"I proved [the school) with stall. They were sons of Important 
people, and no poor sons were found among them. 1 placed them 
under the supervision of all the wise men. His Majesty commanded 
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tne to give Ihem nil ituU they required, and I gave them cveryihisg, 
and imttumeutsacconlitig to the lexis. His Majesty did this because 
be undet^ood the importance ctf this art. when it came to saving 
the lives of the sick turd to making secure the mimes of the gods, 
their temples and incomes, so ihni ihc divine fe^vals may tdwaya 
be cctebruied.’^ 

Here, for the lirst lime, we are given a few details about a medical 
school. "The Houiie of Life," as it uns culled, ti surprises us a little 
(liqt there one should also be involved witlt the gods and their 
festivals, but medicine and magic were not always carefully differca- 
liated in anctent Egypt. As a rule, physicians were also priests of the 
goddess Sakhntet. tile wild Ikm goddess, who tnigbl permit the pes- 
lilcntial wind to sweep across the land, and they were often also 
"soiccrers" and *'cmi jurors." 

Even in the earliest times, however, there were pliyskiana who 
were spectalisis in various fields, Arcltacologists have unearthed a 
number of tconbs which bekinged to doctors who lived during the 
time of I he Qhl Kingdom, when the Oreai Pyraniids were built Here 
we find u number uf spcdalius' liiles. Otic num was "cotut c>e 
doctor," one was "court stomach doctor." one was "court denlisl." 
and one is called "He who understands the itaMea"^ui other words, 
a specblisl on internal diseass. Thsie were "excretwn spcdalist^'T 
Ail these specudists. who had to watch over the king's gracious 
health, were grouped under the "Chief of the Courl Physicians.'’* 

Doctors were occorded great respect. From the king they received 
richly equipped tombs and beautif^ statues to be phiced in litem, A 
fine tomb in wliich to dwell after death was just: what the Egypiiiuis 
valued most highly; life on earth was short, but life after death 
lasted for eternity. 

The Gammon people had to coiuctu tlicmsclvcs with quacks and 
conjurors, it was something quite oitraordinnry lo be aWc to go 
to n real doctor. In ancient Egypt it was believed that the dead could 
walk a^tn and call down alllictions upon the living, if they hod not 
been properly tended. One poor fellow who bdieved thst his laic 
wife was persecuting him in thU manner wrote her a rcproachfiti 
letter which has survived to our time. He points out that when she 
was sick he had, after all. called in a "etdd physician" who had 
"prepared medtciocs for her and done evoyihing she could have 
wished." 

Most Egypcologlsts now agree that oncteni Egyptian medical arts 
were probably at their peak in the earlier period, during the time of 
the Old Kin^otn. A number of Egyptian medical handbooiki from 
various times have heat preserved, and we can dearly see that the 
oldest oner are the best in every respect. 
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Pcrhnpsi ihc inleic^ting. as w^U as the oldci£ ituedkiil book 
whicfa bu survLvrd, the Edvi^m Smith (impyim. Tim is 
tmaLic atirgical hu^dbock-—the wofkl^s first toitbook oo surgery 
and, in fact, the only one which im conic down to us from Uw 
andem OrkmL 

tn conttast to many iaicr works*, ihs? book is orgunizod system* 
BiJeaUy. tt begins wiih head injuries and goes on to carver {ajuiks 
to ihc thrmt. die and so on down, like a te^book cm 

anatomy. Here we find more or less demilod tieatnienis of various 
illness and nat« as in later bcx7ks» a cDUcctk>ii or prescriptions 
only. 

Remarkable, too. Is Ihc tnei thm there is recourse to magic only 
iu one case out o| forty^ighu 

Each Individual care of f^idunc&s was carefully examined before the 
doctor made his diagtmsis. Tlie m^hods of examirnttion are orten 
surprisingly uKxlenu and tl^ ore founded on toug experience and 
simple ob^rvalioDL If si patient had received a bfain injury from a 
blow, die doctor not o^y exanilned the liead wound itself and 
checked for any pos-sibic hole in die parietal bones—mnong others 
w^ys by feeling with his finger for the same pabe which a small chiM 
has before his fontands have grown together: the doctor also had 
the patient aiiempt certain movemems and noted, for example; any 
kind of pamlyste of the arms or legs, or irregular movements of the 
fiicbi niiLscles. Bui ]usi because the Egyptians bad observed that 
brain injuries nnght bring on paralysis* wc cannot assume that they 
knew ibe brain to be a centre which control bodily mo^ementSv At 
least nothing was said about this, and as a rule they regarded the 
bean as the centre of though I processes and sutiiluf fiinaio ns. Tlidr 
knowledge of amtomy wiis not very great, but of the meumges. for 
example, $ome observaUons were made. 

it wus aLso p;^n of the cxominalJon to feel and count the pulse. In 
the Edwin Smith papyrus* there is carefu! c.xplaitaikiii of why one 
should do so.' 

""There are vesrels in the h^rt," we react "'to afl the timbs. If a 
priest of Sakhmel or a physician lays his hand* or more precirely. 
his fingers, on [the parent's} head, neck* ct bntids, he measures the 
heart, because ttic vessel from it uati be found there fin the bead and 
so forth] *. - and becaure it is ilie bean wliidi is speaking from all 
the limbSp ^To measure' means lo measure this m order lo find out 
what the condition of the hcail ts.^" 

To a modem person this may noL sound very remarkable, but it 
is mtere^Ung that before the dhscovery of this text we thoughi that 
Greek doctors in the third century a.c. fii^t used this method of 
examining the heart by couniipg the pulse, Nofw we know that the 
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^piians, thi>ii^ml >ieajs earlier, iuul umJemiood ihe ruaGUoa- 
ing of ibe heart and iiad inlten their patienia’ pubca. 

When ihc doclor had cempleted !tis cxaminattcHi. he formulated 
ht& prognosis, liij pospects of curing the case. He ba^ed the prog¬ 
nosis eatircly on his obsetvalidiis in the course of the expert' 
and this hus been termed one cd ihe very oldest exasipJcs of pure 
logical reasoning. Three different possil^trcs are mentioned: 111- 
nesses which the pl^ician can treai and cure, those which be can 
treat and artempi to cure, and diose which he cannot treal^-bopcless 
cases, in other words. In these last cases, and in dealing with several 
other rather complex diseases, ihc doctor is advised lo wait for a 
crisis—to let nature take its course but lo keep the patient under 
observatioa. on the chance lhai he tnigbi improve eoou^ to make 
treatment possible. 

It is interesting to note that no less than founeen caaesoui of forty- 
ei^ are regarded by the physician as completely hopeless. But they 
are sltU described in detail, pt^ibly out of pure scieati0c interesL 
In ii» litne. such solely theoretical inlercsi was quite unique, some- 
thing which does not recur until tar later on in medical history. The 
fact that the doctor recognizes his own limitations is another thing 
uncommon in this early cni of medicine. 

The actual ireuuneat of ihe various wounds, and above all, the 
surgical ioebiurtii, are not generally described in detail. Often linen 
tampons were used, and the wounds were closed up with plasters of 
some kind. 

As ireaimeni for open sorest ihc textbook recommenda that fresh 
meat he placed on the sore for a day, to be ttplaeed wiUt findy 
shredded linen, drenched in liniment of fat amt honey. To cure an 
inflamattcia in a wound, an infusion of .sallow, among other things, 
is rocommended qj. a kind nf onliscptic In modern limes, salicin and 
salicylates, also antiseptics, were originally rcpreaenied by saJtow 
fsalix). 

In otses of broken bones, VETious splints wcfe u«d, end probably 
also something stiuilar to modem plaster casts. Thin the Egyptians 
were skilled at mending breaks we con teil btun a number of mum* 
micSi We have over a hundred examples of mummies with brokea 
bones which hod healed properly, without compikatioQa 

In the surgical handl^k no surgicaj insirumctus are mentioned 
other than the dnlJ, which was to he heated and used for burning 
away tumours on the breast. But we know still another way in which 
the drill was used. A jawbone was found approximately four thons* 
and years old, in which atiandcnl Egyptbn doctor had drilled a hole 
to empty out suppurniion under a tooth, without harming the roots, 
Ccflflinly U must have hurt, bul die tooth was saved and is stUI in 
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tts place. AcioiiieT example of liie dcatijis* h a jaw of about the 
same age, in which a loose tooth had been anchot^ to the nearest 
healthy tooth by a ttne gold thread. 

From tioguisiic evidence we can determine that this E^liesi of 
surgkai textbooks duces from about Z700—1.5IX) years before 
Christ, while the copy which we have is about a thousand years 
younger. With its sober, maiter-of-facn approach, it gives a ralber 
modent impression, particuLarly when compared with the later 
Egyptian handbooks, dealing with other afflictions. 

These are great collectkiiu of prescriptions. One of them, the 
Ebers papyrus, includes no less than ei^t hundred and seventy* 
seven prescriptions. This is also the oldest of the coltections, the 
only one which still contains some more detailed descriptions of ills. 
Pure magic plays no major lO'k in it. In only twelve instances are 
magical formulas employed as remedies, and these am usuulty 
rather hopeless cases, in which other mediicsJ means were Of no 
help. Perhaps we should not be wrong in sutiQiiuig that the doctor 
sim pty wanted to do something to keep the pat tent fiom losing all 
hope* and if the patient believed in the efficacy of the mugic 
it was probably not a ktd prescription in many instances. 

But magic came incteasit^ly to replace pure mcdicioe. At the 
same time, we can see the Egyptians searching for a niedicat remedy 
which would be effective against ail tllnessea. A kind of oil with a 
laxative effect—probably not castor oil—gradually assumed a very 
large role. 

These later medkati books were probably put together from older, 
specialized works flnd even from purely religious writings. Hie con¬ 
tents are therefore very mixed. They were intended as a kind of 
vade-mecum for the doctor and w^re meant to indude everything 
of interest to him. Then it was up to the doctor to chooise from the 
prescriptkiru and to ^ out which one was suitable for each in¬ 
dividual case. 

We ofteu have difficulty in really undersJandiog many of the old 
prescriptiiMis. simply because we do not know what all the words 
mean. Quite often we can see that a prescription contains some active 
ingredient or anodicr, but in other coses ilte prescription seems to 
be nothing more than pure magic and supcrstitioo. 

Despite the fact that the quality is very uneven, we are struck by 
the extent to which Egyptian medicioe was still based on actaal 
experience, with out any inrelevani and misleading speculations shout 
the causes of sickness. They apparent ty kept on ocperimentuig with 
various remedies until they found someth]^ which seemed to bdp, 
which wtis then included in the coUection of pre^plions. Modem 
doctoix who have studied those presedptioos which ore in language 
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we can tUTiually undersiand, have foimd thaf quite a few o| Lhem 
really muit he of some ase agaiust (he ills for which they were 
recomtiKadcd. 

Let’s idob at soote of these prescriptions: 

"A means of prevemmg shriek. Fruits (or seeds) of (he shepen 
plimi. Oyspecki, whkh ane<m the watt; blend; siraln; take four times 
dotty; then it ends inunediatety." And this fottp^s as on exptiuia- 
lion; "Shdek, thb is a child who screams." 

This stMinds quite Uicomprebiatsjblc, of coarse, and the ilyspecks 
can only serve to lend tlie whole thing a mystical shimmer. But if we 
assume that the shepen plant is the poppy, so that the chUd was 
taking opium, it probably had a good df ect—ni least against scream¬ 
ing. We know that the Egyptians were famtliar with cipiuni, and 
tincture of opium, aficr all u also called rinrfuni thehmat, after 
Egypt's aocknt capital, Tlicbes. 

Another preicription is recommended “to relieve a suifeii of 
food, when the {euiimt’s stomach feels heavy." U con tains figs, 
among otlier things, and very prc^bly had some effect. 

Ag^nst tapeworm, the handbooks recommend an infusion of 
pt^egmutes. pos%tbly of bark fronj the tree. The same remedy is 
stiU being used today ^ Egyptian farmers, and even modem doefont 
are familiitr with a similar ni^tcinc. 

In aU Ihe vicissitiKles of life, one turned to the dtjcjor. who w-as 
supposed to know how to cope with die most varied comptnintA 
Therd were numerous prescriptions for female nilnicrus—for vaiiruf 
tdnds of troubles of the womb and for simpler things like "Pre- 
scriptioii for a wonmn W'ho likes to lie in bed and yvi]] not gel up," 
She received an emetic. The Egyptian doctor hibl remedies for 
sterility, of the man or the woman, nnil prcscrlpiions "to prevent a 
woman from boccHiiing pregDunt for one year, two years, or three." 
If a married couple did noi have children. Lhe doctor was expect^ 
to determine which side was at fault. Something which naturally 
interested ^pectant parents greatly was whether they would have 
a hoy or ^I. and diere went several diSereni mctliods of detemiin- 
ing this. One of them was the foUuwing: 

"You shotdd put wheat and barley in linen bags, mixed with dates 
and sand, and the woman should cost her water over it every day. 
... If the wheat grows, it will be n boy. If the barley grows, it will be 
a girl. If neither grow*, dm will not give birth." 

I^c same nmlhod, desoribed in similar words, is encontileml 
again in Byzantine medical books and oKo later in Eurapentt modJcal 
books from the sixteenth and tcvenicemh centuries. About its 
tdiability, how ever. I prefer to say nothing. 

Wc know that Clcopotta Istihed in ass’s milk to moke herself 
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bcaulifuL and beauty care bad ascieni tcaditiom in Egypt In the 
medical books we find many pnescrjptioinA to moke Ibe skin tovdy 
and toprcveoi failing hair. One such remedy might be worth passing 
on: 

**A means of eetti&g the hair to grew—one prepared for Queen 
Shesh, mother of His Majesty, tim blessed Tcti, Leg of dog, date 
seeds, hoof cd donkey; cook thofoughiy with in a bowl. Rub 
on." 

As ibcnigh this were not enough, the doctor could also help a lady 
against her rivals: 

*'A tneims of rnittfing Wr folJ oul: burned womt. cooked 

with ordinary oQ and with balanuis oil Apply lo the head of the 
hated wottian." Undeniably, a radio' refined prescription, if it 
rarnod out its premise. 

The doctor was also supposed to have remedies against rats in 
the house, against Ike and fleas, a^uisl fly stin^ and bug Ntes. And 
if some poor fellow came to him, believing himself persecuted by 
the evil spirits of the dead, the doctor had vaiious ki^s of incensci 
and oinimetiis which would help. 

Modeni assessments of the mediciil skills of anckni Egypt have 
varied a great deal. Some scbolnrs have ascribed to the EgyptiaiLC 
such profoitnil insighia tlint even mudern mediciRe might leatn a 
good deal from them. Others are of llu: opinion that the Lgyplinn 
doaors were profoundly ignorent of all that the an of medicine 
consists of. The truth is probably somewhere in the middle, 

Egyptian doctors were children of their lime and did not trouble 
themselves too much to differentiate magic and medicine, kforeover, 
their knowledge of anatomy does not seem to have been very deep. 
In Egypt. W'c are meeting the art of medicine in its very earliest child¬ 
hood. and surely we must admit that It was a veiy ptecocious child. 
For a long time afterward, the art of tnedkine was not to advance 
much further, and superstition would often esercise a wider in¬ 
fluence than in Egyptian medk'uie. which, on the wbotc. and pardcu- 
larly ia the earliest times, was at least built on aciual cxperieDce. 
Without too many Irrelcvani speculations. 

Without exaggerating, one can say that folk medicine both in the 
Orient and Europe was largely built on the legacy from Egypt. In 
Eg^ we encounter for the first time many of the drugs whkli were 
univenaily used in the same way in lat^ times—'lor example, tartar 
salt, castor oil and other oile with laxalive ciTects. caraway and diJ). 
From Egypt they wer^ taken over by Greek and Roman doctors, ant! 
eventually they reappeared in the European medical books of the 
Middle Ages and subsequent times. There ore prescripiioiu which 
have stayed the same, almost word for word, throughout dre ages. 
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thebest inetliod cC sctiu^a brofcea Jaw caa he found, described 
in tlw same way, in both the aocieni Egyptian snr;^ca] handbook 
and in Uw wriuogs ibe famous Greek pbysiciaa Hippocrates. 

In modern Egyptian folk tnedicinc we have a direct survival from 
ancktti Egyptian medicine;^ As an euunpic, we might note that an 
ancient Egyptian ptwcriptkra, (from the stiiecnth cetitnty Bxr,)*--to 
ilM® ^camorc sap cm a bleediqg wait or juntplo—is still in use BmoQg 
the Egs^Hkn peasants. The same is true of bat bhxtd as a tm^n^ mf 
Hinder!^ the growth of bail. 

It is ^Uy not so strange that an elective remedy hit upon tjy iba 
anckat JEgypUans should survive into modern times. The tradttkm 
ne^ oranpieitey broken, and generation learned from generj - 
lion donfn through millenniunis. But the fact that utterly itteania^ess 
and imjlfecuve preacrtpiirau have been copied out slavjahfy tor 
thou sand s of years is pmhaps the best sign of tbc high ffandlng of 
anciott Egyptian medicine and of die reputation it must once have 
enjoyed. What better tribute can an auihority receive than lo have 
even his atupidkms survive and cxen influence ror thousands of 
years? 
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THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT 


FrtHD the Gosipd of St Matthew ftie icara that whea the throe viint 
ojisn had fiaDnl the infant Jesu-s and rciumrxl to ihdr own country, 
■*. . - behold, the an^el of the Lord appearetli to Joseph in a dream, 
saying Arise, and lake the young child and lus moil^r, and Dee into 
Egypt, and be ihot) there until t bring tbes word: fat Herod will 
seek the voung child to destroy him. When be arose, be look the 
young cliild and his mother by night, aad departed into Egypt; And 
was there until itio death of Herod.. . In iliis manner, the infant 
Jesus escaped the slaughter of tbc cliildrcn in Bethlehem. When 
Herod was dead, Joseph received God's command to return to 
Tsrad. and they settled then in Nazareth. 

Herod had come to power with the help of the Roman, Mark 
Antony, much to the indignalion of ihe Cyprian queen, Cjeapalra; 
and in Pniestine he rutod as a. more or {ess mdependem king. In 
Egypt, however, he had no authority and therefore could not have 
the Holy Fnmily handed over as poliikal refugees, Egypt in this 
era was a Roman province, regarded as the Emperor’s private prop’ 
erty, on which no Roman senator might set foot. 

Anyone who came to Egypt in Jesus’ time did not have to be 
there loug in order to notice that the Jews pb.y<MJ an important rale 
in the country. Here Jived every conceivable people and nice. Apart 
from the Egy ptians ibemseives, there were groal numbers of Gre^s, 
many Romnns. Nubians, Persians, and even indians. But the Jews 
were one of the largest gieiup of foneieners. No less than a million 
Jews are supposed to have lived ilicrt a| the lime of Jestis, and 
since tlic iral^ on tite Nile was watched over by Jewish customs 
men and police. Jews were the first people encountered on a visit to 
Egypt 

‘rhraughout the country their polttkal rights were at feast as gtenl 
as those of ihc Egyptians them^ves. and in some nrcas they con* 
stituicd a dius wiih special privileges. If you had travelled frcin the 
border some distance into the country and had come to llic city 
of Leoutopolis, now called “the bill of the Jew's,'' you would Imvc 
foiutd there a ^eat temple consecrated to Jehovah. It was built as a 
smaller copy of King Solomoo’s temple in Jerusalem, and rich lands 
belonged to the temple. To the orthodox Jews, it wns probably on 
abomination, since they fek that Jehovah should have only one 
temple, the one in JemsaJem. 
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The lemple tn Leoaiopolis had come into cxisteiwc in Uw follow- 
ing WAV. The high prtctU in Jerusalem had bcoomc depenJent on 
ibe Seleucid kings tn Syria, aiul in the I50s before Qnist, the one 
who ACtUAlty supposed to become high priest fled to Egypt- 
Thcre, he was received wiih open arms by the king, not least for the 
purpose of enraging his politi^ opponent in Syria. The high priest 
was given both land and money to build a temple to compete with 
the temple at Jerusalem, which bad fqllan hito some disrepute be¬ 
cause of political inirigues. 

What had happened was nothing new, either tn Egypt’s hisloiy or 
in Judaism’s. Even in much earlier times there had been Jews in 
Egypt, Above all, ihcy‘ were farmers and soldiers, and already when 
the Persians ruled ^ypt, in ihc fifth century B.C., Jewish soldiers 
had been used as border guards in the south, Tlie Jewish military 
cotony in Ihc border diy of Elephantine had also conemicted a 
temple 10 Jehovah, and ihc Jews had such greai political power in 
this pan of the land that the ^■yptians and the Persan governor 
fmaliy teacred against it and bad the Jehovah temple torn down in 
the year 410. But so strong and mfluential were the Jews, even in 
that lime, that alt tht^ who played leadii^ roles In the destruetton 
of the temple had without eitccpiion lost their lives within two years 
after the event. 

Wto. bter, E^t was conquered by Altsandcr Ihc Great and 
acquired Creek kings, the so-called Ptolemies, the Jews got a stiil 
nione favoured status, and mom and more imigmted. Many of them 
settled In the new capital, Ateiondita, where they were given many 
of ^ privileges of the Greek Alexandrians. They were caned 
for in cvciy way by the Ptolemaic hiugs, and ih^ were even given 
certain privileges out in tlw provinces, in addition to the temple in 
LeoniopolU, there were plenty of synagogues in die land, in which 
refugees could even find escape from the hands of the Inw, iince the 
synagogues had the right of a^lum. 

Now and then there might come persecutions of die Jews, who 
were sijll for the most part fsoIJierfi anti who therefore readily got 
involved in miernol political intrigues. One queen, who fought for 
her son’s right to the throne, had two Jewish generals commanding 
her entire army. When she lost the Rghl, liie victor permitted his 
revenge to extend to all die Jews According to one Jewish tale, he 
set his war elcphama on the Jews; iKiwever, the clcphnius mnmi^ged 
m (rampic the king's own men instead. After the king's mislress 
iniereeded on their behalf, the Jews were given back their favoured 
status, and each year they celebryted a tcasi erf thonk^ving for the 
miraculous deliverance. 

When ibe Rrannns conquered Egypt, the Jews rmlized at a very 
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early sta^ whose hour bad stnick aod ranged themadves whole¬ 
heartedly on the side of the Romiuis, calling forth grcal bitterness 
among the Gteek AleTSindrifkm. tl is tndioHive of the Jew's position 
of power tq the land that it «'its lu large part due to tbeir benev'pletit 
altitude that the relief troops were able to reach Caesar, when he 
and Cleopatra had become sealed otf in Alexandria by hb pgittica! 
opponents. Chesar and his successors showed iheir gratbude, and 
in Jesus* time the status of the Jews in Egypt better than 
e\’er. 

Id the eapiial dty of Alexandria, two districts of the city were 
termed **Jewbh." One. called Delta, by on the outskirts of the 
dty, beyond the harheur. Heathen sbnderers ebinted that it was a 
slum quarter, in which the Jews lived among the rubbish heaps mil- 
side the harbour, but to this a Jew might answer that it was an 
eJegaol district in which to live. After all, they Lived righi next to 
the toyal palace. It was no ghetto, since the Jews lived there 
of Ihdr own free wQI, and many of them lived in other parts 
of the city. They constituted a kind of siuie within the state, with 
their own administration, their oivn o&iats, and even the pnvi- 
bge of receiving floggings only at the hands of their ow^n adminis¬ 
trators o| pumshmeni. A lew from a somewhat bier time recounts 
with great indignation that the Jews in the city had once been 
just as badly treated as the Egyptian scum, had even been flogged 
with the same son of whip as they, which had never happened 
btfore, and furthermore, the punishniimt had not been executed 
by Jews. The Jews did nm have any great respect for the Egyptians, 
whom they lodced down upon witJi sublime disdain, both because 
of their Meiior political and social status am] because of their 
rcli^on, which to Jewish ey'cs seemed more than permissibly 
ridiculous and baroque. 

Their own Daith the Jews always held higli, and e.streTnely few 
ever went over to other teachings. Peciiniarjly, too. they sacrifleed 
a great deal for their religion, and many inscriptbns give testimony 
of pious bequests to the synagogues, llic synagogue in Alexandria 
was one of the most splendid in the entire Roman Empire, and. 
actiurding to the description in the Talmud, it was so large that the 
rabbi could not be heard by the entire coagregatiDit Another man, 
standing halfway down the tcogih of the synagogue, had to give 
signals with a flag when it was time for the cot^rcgalioc to say 
“Amen.'* 

The connection with Jerusalem was still maintained, despite the 
Jehovah temple in Leontopolis, and each year the temple tax was 
collected among the Jews and sent to Jerusalem. And when a Jewish 
rabbi in Egypt wanted to marry, on inquiry was sent to the aicbivea 
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ia IcrusaJem (o fijid Dui whether the jitoposed wife was of pore 
iewish Nood. 

Despite all this, a lew frtwn Palestioc musi have fdt rather like 
a forcjgoer aittdttg his frkads in Egypt, Hebrew and Aramaic migbl 
alill be spoken by one or another* but the great majority fyid gone 
over lo speaking Greek. Furthermone, the hoiy scriptures had been 
tiruiiduted into Greek, and sina' the Gredc transhitian was leganled 
as having been divinely kispirctl, tiiere was no longer any need to 
tniuble ctiesdf so much over the ordinal Hebrew lert ^tside of 
a few' orthodoia drelcs, Greek had also become the language of 
reltgitius services. Egyptian converts read the holy texts in Egyp- 
Uan, but this was not teally caosideted quiw ofihodox> 

WEicn one considers Ih^ political and social cooditioos* it seems 
quite obvious that Joseph should have fled with. Mary and lesus to 
Egypt in panicular. This only meant moving to another place itt the 
great reulm of Judaism, foreign perhaps tn many ways, but a secure 
refuge among well-placed and p^ltically powerful friends. 

However, Uiete is one small detail in the gospel which indicates 
that Matthew probably did not see it this way at all. The favour-' 
able political and soc^ conditions in Egypt arc not referred lo hy 
a sin^e word. Rather, the ccnirary b suggested- It says that Jesus 
and his family were to Hce to Egypt so that the words of Hosca« 
“Out of Egypt have 1 called my son,’* might be fullillcd. This is an 
allusion to Israel's captivity in Egypt, itpcf from this standpoint 
Egypt’s [and was not a place of refuge from something cviL but 
rather a place of dugradaibn where the holy catling. Hi® rok of 
salvation of the work) which God had determined, might come to 
nothing. In this sense, ihc flight into Egypt takes on the churncter 
of a lest and a temporary abasement. This conccptiuit, of course, 
accords badly with the actual status of the Jews in Egypt in Jesus* 
lime, when far from languishing in captivity, they enjoyed a privi- 
l^ed position bolh rtligiotisly and politically. 

Why then this allusion, which scents rather curious to us. to the 
people's degradation in Egyptian captivity? 

To understand this, we must look at the context in which the 
story appears in the gospel, lust after it, comes the account of the 
baptism by John and the bcginnuig of Jewis* work as a teacher, a 
passage which culmitLates in the mighty words <rf the Sermon tat the 
Mount. From orkaial poiai (rf view, the baptism can be r^oided 
as the itistaElaiioii in office, and the Sermon on the Mouni ns its 
proclamation. If we tra n sL i ic Lius to the royal sphere, it becomes the 
various phases of the curotiaLioo with a rite of purificiilkm and 
speech from the throne. To a moderu person Jhis analogy may 
seem far-fetched, but in its own lime it scented natoral and ctose-st- 
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hajul. The age^lcl «iQt]c«ptioiis ossociaied with the role as ■ 
god or a «}n tif god here ott eurUi had oo4 been forgotten by the lime 
of lesus. end the forma of religious expression wen i^illi inQuenced 
to a great eateni by this oadUion. 

What does the llight into E^pl become from this standpoint? It 
is a common «»ga motif that the hero must underso severe trials 
before his futaJ tniunph, but in the Orient thlii moUf had a very 
spcebtl signihcance because of its oonaection with the divine king- 
ship here on eartb. 

If we re mind ourselves of ih^t Egyptian myth wltich is most 
typical perhaps and most lundomcntal for the ideology of kingshipj 
wbat 1 mean may be mote dear. This Is the myth which concerns the 
gods Osiris, Seth, and Homs. Osiris ruled over Egypt during the 
lime of the gods. Ke was a good mler. s good shepherd for his 
people, a god who guainnioed rich harvests and ever^hing men 
could desire. He w>as murdered by his brother Sdh, but his w Ife, Isis, 
managed to bring him to life again. Uy Ihc rcsorrected Osiris she 
had a son, Homs, the rightful heir to the ihroae hem on earth. 
Osiris becomes the god of the realm of the dead, and Horus Bghts 
with his uncle, the assassin, Seth, over the Egyptian crown. 
Seth—tike Herod m the gospel—teams that a king bos been bom 
and seeks the child's life, bis ftecs with the bube to the inificficusble 
marshes of Ihc Delta, and than Homs grows suong, uniil the lime 
is ripe for him Id take up tile fight. After miny years of oonceal- 
ment and after hard batiks whb Seth, he conquers h1 bsi, and be Is 
proclaimed and crowned king b the land. 

During the entire long hbtory of ^pt this was a living tnylh 
with firm roots in ritual. Every new king who ascended the tlirone 
was legarded as a Horus who luid triumphed over the evil powers, 
and each king who died was an Osiris. Evai the Giodc kings and 
the Roman emperois were regarded by the Egyptians as Horusca 
and were wonhtppcd as such. When fcius fled from Herod into 
Egypt, in other words, a Homs ruled b the land, a king who was 
picnifenf (o the god who saved his life by ficemg from an unrtghicous 
ruler. 

Is the flight into Egypt ilieti on Ej^ion aspect of the gospel, and 
was Matthcw*s account inspired by E® ptian sources? Of course not 
The same; or simibr. conceptions were found everywhere in the 
Oriem, surviving either in religious rites or simply as llieraiy forms. 

This ngc-ofd Kiyal Padition, dhnly seen b Ft^ttbew's nocouni, 
which views (he flight into Egy|n Sus a test and Egi'pt as a place of 
degradation, nas not picked up la any great cticnl in the later 
tegends concenibg Ihe cluldhood et Jesos. To be svrt. Ihere are 
some legends like the one of bow Jesus subdued four dragons during 
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ihe destn to E^ypt, km they c£ime raciiig forth froio a cave 

fts the Holy FcUiiUy itcaretf iiml eoticd up adoring Jesiis sikJ dis- 
appcarlag. This story in iLself would second well with the older be¬ 
liefs atxiui the king corujoeriiitg die powers<if chaos before asceniting 
the Lltraiif, but ihii was hardly whiii the pious creator o# the legend 
had in Moreover* this iegend is of too klc a date. 

When Egypt became Christum, the fact ihnt Jesus had once 
visited Ihdr land had a special value for the Egyptian ChrisJians. 
Afouud this simple fact a rich structure of [egend springs up^ in 
Egypt above alii A number of iht Icgertds cenainiy go back to an 
undent wcird^jf-mouih tradition, while others are ihc ftmtasks of 
later times. 

Even in tlur desert Jesus began to work miracles, iind this was ihc 
scene of ihc legend o^ how Jesus induced i date palm to bend iu 
crawn to fbc ground so that Mary might pkk its. dales. The iree^i 
rew'ard ffi to Imvt an angel of die Lord* at Jesus' eonimandi carry 
oi\ one of Its brandies to piradisc. ""This blessing f grant ibcc/’ says 
ihe uifant Jesus to Uic pulni. "ihal it shall be sakj of ah those who are 
victoriuiis in a good ight: "You luivc won the palm cJ victory\"’ 

When Jesus ami Mary v*'cre forced to pass the night in a pagan 
icmple, in whkti rhci'c were tlircc hundred and stAty-Sve images of 
the gods. oEJc for each day of ihc year, all ihc inures fell down and 
broke into pieces. Joseph and Mary feared tJiat the piagans would 
be cjulriiged because the inlonl Jesus hud broken ihdr images, but 
when die mayor of the city caught sight uf all of the images of the 
gods lying on the ground* he camhc to worship Mary and tiie infant 
Jesus, and nU his people were eonvcricd to Omsjt^ tenching when 
Ihey saw the wonder which had come to pass. 

Atmdier legend tells us thai in s grcE^ chy to which they 
ihcrc woi 'a divine image lo w'hicb the odicr images and gcxis mode 
gifift and devotiom. And by tlie image was an attendant priest, who, 
iis SOOT ^ Saiiin spoke from ihe image, infoimod the inhabitants 
and uiBtricl.^ of Egypt of hi^ words.So far the legend in right, since 
ih^e often were speaking ornidc stmnes in Egyptian leiuplcs. This 
might be i^nagcd by placing the rrnEige of the god oit a hollow 
podiunir with a speaking tube leading down to a secnei underground 
rtxHo, fretn which a prii^ piociouticed the oracle^s word. Such 
magic appamtus has been unearthed by excavations. *^Now when 
Jesus and Mary came lo the city . . , the nihalriLanr^ became very 
disturbed, and all the offidab and priests c^rue to the image of the 
oracle and What is thU confusion aiitl ccnttemjition which 

ha^ gnpped our land?^ And ilmi tirade answered ihem. saying, ‘.An 
unknown god bos. come here. He is the true god and rdher than he. 
no other god is worthy of ilivine worship, for he is the tnie sen of 
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God. Fl dl this ii£w$^ that the laacl tiembled, and upon his artivaT, 
become disturbed nod disconcetied. We too have great fear of bis 
mighly kingdom.* And at lliat monient, the image of the god 
toppled over, and at its falL all die Inhabitants of Egypt ran to 
each otlicr.'* 

Here the oniete of the higbesi pagan god, meeiuig itie infant Jesus 
in Egypt, is Btlowod to prophesy what actually happened a few 
hundred years later, when the QmsUtuis moved from one heathen 
temple to the next, smashing the images of the gods, defying all the 
magic of (he pagans—m which (he Christians also believed but 
which Ihi^' had the holy strength to overcome. 

The infant iesus—someitnies only his nappy—beats the sick and 
cures the afflicted. Even one who has been turned into u donkey 
1^ magic, he tarns back imo a mnn . certainly a difflcult feat. Many 
places become holy because of the infant Jesus’ visit. Outside Cairo, 
in the little village of Matoriyu. the still point out today a sycamore 
tree. in. the shade of wJiich Maiy and the infant supposedly rested. 
To be sure, the present tree was plamed in the year 1672. but the 
much older legend indicates that it lepiacod another f^romore which 
stood on the spot earlier. There is also a spring in Matnriya which 
Jesus is supposed to have summoned forth, so that Mary might wash 
his baby ^thes. When she did so, the water took on a balsamic 
fragrance. 

Finally the holy family reached the ancient capital of Memphis, 
just south of Cairo. “Wlicn they had seen Pharaoh.” the coUeciion 
of legends concludes, "they stayed for three years in Egypt, and 
Jesus accomplislied many other wonders in Eg>'pt. which are not 
wriiien down in the childhood gospd [as the collection of legends 
is called] or in the complete gospel,” 

Jesus’ stay in Egypt oonld also be used in a mamier quite dffleranl 
front its treatment in these legaids, often simple-minded, but just 
as oTten touching and beautiful, intended for the edlhcatrnn of Egyp¬ 
tian Christians. Since ancient times Egypt had ihe teputoiiao of 
being the land of niegiciana, and not even the Chrisiion biographies 

sainu deny that the pagan priests, bad great magical powers which 
could only bo ovcrccijne by the holiest of men. This aspect was sececd 
upon by unti-Quristion propaganda. 

According to a Jewish tradition, directed against Chrisdanily, 
Jesus was a magiciaD. bom out of wedlock, and his moiher, Nfary, 
had to dee to Eg\-pi with her lover, Joseph, in order to avoid being 
stoned to death according to Herod’s righteous judgement. l1iis 
tradition goes back as far Us the second cemury alter Girisi. It was 
in Egypt that he learned his magic arts, it was said, and the wonders 
wrought by Jesus in Egypt could be used to support this view. A 
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wise mail, Eliescr ben Hyjrkanos, who had persoiml contacts with 
one of les^m^ disciples and had therriore fiillea tmo dis£avour with 
the more onhodox, b supposed to have reccHinted tiuii Je^ had 
tBtLi3ocd tus body the ieu^c foitnulas which he had learned in 
Egypt In this way he had taken them bade wiih him to Pa^sdne 
in order to teod die people astmy^ When a dbciple asked what 
sJmuld be said of somclbing like taiiooii% onesdf with magre for¬ 
mulas, he got the answer that it was only Ben Stada (a Jew ish name 
for Jesus) who had done this, and he, of course^ was a 

Since ii wouk] siUl have been evidence of sometfaing supematiiial 
that a newborn child should he uMc to Jeam magic^ anoiber tradtttaii 
tells m that Jesus grew up in obscurity and worked as a day labourer 
in EgypL Tlicfc be practised Jm mngjint arts in order to return home 
and present hinv^tf as a gocU with tlieir help^ According to one 
Icwish tttuJitionj It was also Ln his capseily as a magiciaii ihai Jesus 
ttss oeecuted. Hie crowning event was when he stole god’s un¬ 
pronounceable name from the lempki. With the help of this. Jte 
could jfoar in the air—to his own terror, initialiy—until Judait 
managed to steal the holy name from liim as he slept. 

And so wc sec that the gospePs simple Storys *rf the digfai into 
Egypt could just as well be used in the shaipesi aitacks on Chrbr 
tlanity as in the garioiid of oneniid Icgcmifi, which (nr tJmusnnds of 
years have itispired artists of the Oiristiao West to create irreplacc* 
able mEisterpicces. 
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In the a philologist was engaged in the study of various dia* 
Iccts in tipper Egypt. In a smalls out-of^he^way village he encoun¬ 
tered tL few older men who spoke a unique tongunge^ incompre- 
hm^ible 10 their neiglibours. Malice ha$ it UiBt it was iL^cd« among 
other tilings^ as a lecret language in not quite tcgsl nctivjUes,. but 
this may be doing the okj vittager^ m injusticE. It was Coptic they 
speaking, a language which was thot^ht to have died out na 
A spok<m language hundi^ of years earlier. To be sure, Coptic was 
ciIU being used In Ihc Cbristiart churches in Egypt, bul as a dead 
lOTgtiage. Its premundation wholly covtutionalc^ and hosed on no 
living i^dition, A few nicnibers cif the 0>plic church tried to 
bring the language back to life, ju has now been done with Hebrew 
in tsfad, but they had made very little headway. 

Now ooa had finally found a Uving Coptk Iradition. and the old 
peasants were 5?ubjocied to a ihorough inquistlkn by sdmhifs. They 
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bad 10 rodic icxb svliich bic^v froiti rntmory^ ami thdr pro« 
mmciaiioa cafchilly noied. The otd pe^^is Lhcmsetvcs could 

Thoi ai alt imdcrsmid ihh imereti In ibeir uneducated prouonciadon. 
Why, IQ church you could hear a much better and mote proper pro- 
auaciaiion, they pointed ouc As soon as the phiblogj^ asked ibem 
detailed qucsiioos about a particuhir proaunemuon. tiook it as 
a crLddsm and lOmtediuldy fell in vrith the convcnilomiJ church pro^ 
nuncmiion. The IntereistEDg thing that the spcoch of die old pcaa> 
ajiTs reflecifd fhe ancient language m a richer and often truer sense., 
and their ptonimcjadon supplied answers to a number of probiems of 
ImguLvtic history^ Trom the oKiiiihs of these old peasanis^ one heard 
the lost living echo of that Jai^age which had been tlie cotinny's 
own from Egypt's age of glory under the Fharaohs all the way up in 
the end of the first mJltenniuni after Christ, when th^ majority of the 
population had gone over to Islam and to speaking Arabic, which 
is mw the ofliciaJ language of Eg>pl. 

Wbu is most inieresitng about Coptic is that tt pernuis us some 
approach to the pronuncuition of the ancieni E^ptian language 
fn muny Coptic became the means by which one could resuT' 
rect knowledge of thb ccmplcidy dead and fcn/^ten language. 

Coptic had been brntighl into bclne by {nircly practical require- 
ments. Ancient Egyptiun wa^ wrinen in hieroglyphics, and this 
writing only product the consonants. The vowds did noi have to 
be written out, since one who knew ihe language could Oill read 
the wordi correctly because of the cSuiracier of the writing. The 
system was rather as thDugh we were to write Um leuers b r d and 
then draw a loaf of brend, when the word was U> read br^ud^ and a 
bird, when the word w-a.s to read bird. Soiutxmc who knew the 
language Imd no uoubic wiih the pronuncialion, but we moderns, 
who cannot speak it. have to sit and mumble as well as we con 
witJiout vowdk Tlte script developed into a very difficult cursive 
style, w'hkh only a schokir ctiuld luinUk^ anil when Egypt bccantc 
Christian, during the second century after Christ, and the Bible 
was to be tnmsliuoii into Egyptian, a more readable script was le- 
quired. And so a new system of willing Egyptiim was devdopetJ. It 
WHE wriitcn wtiii Greek letters, [deluding the vowels^ For some sounds 
which dkl not exist in Greeks t^ymbob from the ancient native scripi 
were used. This Copek system of writing, in other words^ is ihe 
one to reproduce the £gy pimn vowels, and it reflects approximately 
ihc language spoken at the begmoing of the Christian era. Whal we 
call Coptic Is really only a Isier stage of development of the iincient 
Egyptian. 

Coptic is the final stage of a very long devclopcneni which we con 
Uace tbiough thouso uds of y-ears, aod iberc is just as great a differ- 
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enct between liie tailiat Egyplian wc know itrom about 3000 b,c) 
ami Coptic^ as ihete is, bcl^v een the c;iriiest L^tin and Paiisiaii ^laag, 
to take a muden) paralkl. 

Coptic h ttoc n linifomi lunguagt. Even in the carlbsi wridtigs, 
and ihcfc padiculfiily. we find u nufiiber of differeiu locaJ dJalfcf? 
Now ii is fcrmaaic that Ihc virkms dlaJocU have pTcscrved oaflkf 
feaiurcs^ ia dilfercnt jo that with ihe help of the dUlecU. wc 
ean woj-Jc out die onginiij did Egyptiiin fonn. Behind Llio$e te* 
ixaistrucuoji^ Ik long and coinidkati^ bibour^ of sehnkrsliip^ and 
we have still not got jo far oj to work out the pmnunctalion all 
tljc early words, 

Copiic reOdCij was not ctactly a high point of Egyptian cut- 
lore or language devcloptnenU and it i£ actuaUy a rather poor 
language. As is often the case with a language in this condition^ it 
abotmds with betrrowed wontL fn a ntxniaJ Goplic text approiun- 
ately thirty per cent of the wtirdj have been borrowed from Gtoek^ 
and this seems to have been soiuihing of a fushiom Often Jt was 
done even when a Coptic word existed. Mo^eervee, Coptic did not 
lack possibilities for buiJdlng new wordSi, On the ccmtniry, the con* 
structiOB of the language made this qui te ca^, 

I shoJJ not try to give any language Icssoiis in Coptk. but it may 
be wonh while to give some indkations of bow tlxe iougiiage is cun* 
fiinjctcd. 

Most charaL’teristic, pcrliaps, is the Coptic niamtcr of cornbinjng a 
Large number of rnorc or Isjjs unchojiging words elements tmo a guidl 
word, which is pronounced as a single conn<xkxl w ord with an 
aceenied main i^llablc. To take apart such wt>rd monster^ cun often 
be lather dJfhcuk for a beguiner. and the witcle thing Ia not imdc any 
eauei' by the fact that the Ctpptic script docs not sepomic the words 
froru cMie atiother. but frimply runs each complete concepl logefher 
as cioe ^Httiected word. Long words on the order of aniidiscsLablish- 
mentarumisuk are ilic usual means of expressing atl the related ele- 
EMts of a oonoetit. To be GodToring, for example^ is expressed in 
Co[Kic which is u combtnution of f^ttg 

f hhiag, a prefix which is used lo build absiraci substantives}, 
who docs'^y. (“wstve"). and 

Even entire phniscs can be expre^vt^ by a slngte word. H, for 
exampfe. y^ w^ant to say in Coptic "ihnt jtm are Gi)d-fcaring.*^ it 
wmtid be liteniliy: dje r^ihaO ntein 

( you ). hi^f^ [inddinile article, aciually "sotnething oT"), and then 
ref rnrnn who docs”!, j/urw/m (*^ser\c**). wu^ rGod'% The same 
predilection for combi^tkos is typical of bige parts of the grain- 
marp and ihc gro^i majority of the verb forms are constructed with 
auxiliary verbs which mean or In Coptic one does not 
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say **l do” but “I do do/* not “( did” (i.t, the perfect form) hut *'! 
wa$ doing *' 

Coptic is not only btercsting as a tute descendant of the Pharaoh's 
language, it has enriched our knois ledge of tunes past in other ways 
as UiUU. 

The Coptic texts which survived to our own day are priuianiy 
texts from the Bible and other commtm Christian texts, such as 
sermons, biogmphies of saints, nod rules for conducting services, 
but these were moiit often transktions from Greek or Syriac. More 
orjgirul texts coftcem tlie eadiesl monasticism, which developed in 
Egypt, and there whs one man in itunkulaF, the monastic leader 
Shenute. who created a nationat tiioaiuie of importanceL I'hen 
there are a large number of letters, tax receipts, and business records 
which give us some insight into daily life in Egypt during the hist 
mMlconium of iheChri.s1un era. 

The most inlcresting thing the Coptic texts have to offer, however, 
is snmeihtDg quite different and much more sensottuaHl. 

The earliest Christian diurch bad a number of competitors in 
other, often niiher simitiir rdigions, and the tmist dangerous com* 
petition came from the varkms Gnostic “heresies." Gnosticism is a 
mixlern collective terra for an incalculabb number of such "errone¬ 
ous teachings." and it is difficult to give a short deftaiticni td what 
they had in common. Qiatacteristic is the conception of God as the 
Creator <if all things, iorinilely mised above his creation and sqiar- 
uled from it by a great number of divine beings, Roons, of lesser 
quality the farther they stand from the Creator. The lust and lowest 
of the aeons was the demi-urge. who created this world, and was 
often ideotiffed with die Old Testament 7ehovah. Man. who lives on 
earth, is a combumtion of boUi divine and material eletneiits, and 
his divine etemenl, his soul, tongs to free itself from ihe prison of 
ihe material and to return to its divine origin. To attain this su!- 
vation. man must achieve insi^it into his true situation, and know* 
lodge—‘*gno(sis”^oE UiJs comes to him ihrougb a saviour, often 
idemihed with Jesus, who descends from the world of divine light 
into the darkness in which the soul ties captive. 

The points of similarity to Christianity are many, and several 
sects had begun with precisely the Chrisiian teaching as the starting 
point for their spcculaitons. Others were based on pagan beliefs, 
nod still others, like the Manichaeans, mode a synthesis of the 
various religions of the time in order to create from them a new 
universal religion, intended primarily for the universal realm which 
the Perstons. in (be 200s. dteamed of ruislng in compcjilioo with the 
Romans. 

Gnoaiicnm was both it popubr movement and a development 
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which ai^xded lo the moett gifted Ihinkert of the time. W« might 
recall, fhr example, ihai Augustine in his youth emhriced the 
^tank;llaeau dactrine. This wss therefore it genuinely ihu^erDUs 
opponent for the Oirtituin church, which had great trouble remaicH 
ing untainted by Gnosticisni and mamtaining its posilioa of iciigto* 
poUticaJ power. The struggle was waged not only with the swtxd of 
the spirit; the ultimate vktory of the church probably in jnany 
respects just as much a victory of brute strength. 

Tlvc result was a grim penecution of the Gnostics, and their 
writings were destroyed. But ideas have an uncanny gift for surviv*- 
ing persecution. For a long time knowledge of the Gnostic beliefs 
hiuJ to be built pritnarily on what thdr enemies, the Christian church 
fatlim, had to say about them, and ihtse references were presuni' 
ably coloured by polemic iutentiorL Here new Snds of Coptk texts 
have ctuupktdy altered the picture. 

'fhe first one \vas made in the year 1930. when a rather large 
coUeertion. of arigtnaJ Manichaeon tests was found in Coptic truus- 
lations. As yet, only some of them have been studied socntUicuUy 
and published. They were in very poor condition atnl Irkd the 
patience of experts in the ulraosL As though this were not enough, 
their csiriicr misfortunes seem to pursue them even in modem times. 
Part of tile find w'cni to Britain, and is now preserv'd in Dublin, 
hut the rest was talun to Berlin, The majority of the writings fdl 
Into Russian hands during the war and, for the time being at least, 
are no longer accessible to specialists studying the texts. The parts 
pubILshed so far have thrown uew light on the Morrkhaean religion, 
of which we now finally have a firmer understanding. Particularly 
fascinating is the collection of Mankhaean psalms, which even in 
their Coptic dress give some suggestion of the poetic beauty which 
captivated a man like the young Augustine. Moreover, they pro¬ 
vided solutjons to some of the problems connected with the relation¬ 
ship between Manichacism and another intporiant Gnostic rdigkin, 
Mandadsm—a teaching which we still find today among a group 
of peasant .sin Iraq. 

i'he second great find of Gnostic texts attracted still more otten- 
titm. This discovery was made in 1945, by some Egyptian peasants, 
near Nag Hammadi, in Upper Egypt. They had no real conception 
of the value of the find and sold it for the modest price of about 
four psfundi. Seldom has so poor a business deal been conHuded in 
the Nile Valli^. 

Through unfathomable channels one of these writings found its 
way to Cairo the next year and wav purchased by the Coptic 
tnwt^m. n was a book bound in leather, one of the earliest known 
bindings, and closer sliuly revealed that it oontskied no fewer than 
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five original GftosJkr works to Coptic, or. more precisely, to Coptic 
translatioo. 

The Urst book w'aii followed by others. Lu the aniiquc urade a 
private person managed to get hedd of another one. The escpcit 
who liniilly had a chance to look at It soon determined that here 
were texts which could be ascribed to VaJfitJlious, a Gaosik from 
the middle of the second century. He had ori^nally belonged to the 
Christian church, but after a vain attempt tn Rotoc to be made a 
bishop, he broke with the church ami founded his own sect, one of 
the diuich'a most formidable opponents. This unponant book dis¬ 
appeared once again from Cairo, and only after loitg. roundabout 
travels, il turned op again in Brussels, where it was purchased by 
the Swiss Jung institute. A not msigniJicanr background to the book's 
curious fate during recent years Is the fact that export of such texts 
is forbidden by Egyptian law. 

In the mcaiitime, u private person had quietly mutjaged to buy up 
the rest of the peasants' find of harrdw'rittjen texts, fa 1949 he turned 
to the Coptic museum in Cairo and started to negotiote ihdr sate. 
Now it w'os no longer a question of a price in two figures, but there 
were rumours thai sums of around a million dollars were discussed. 
The end of the moltcr was that the state seized the writings, ami the 
tegal question of coovpensation for tlie owner has apparently not 
yet bew settled. 

An inicniationat commiace lias been formed for scholarly study 
and pablicalioti of the texts. In the tneantime, ilie Cgyptians has'e 
began to publish photographic reproductions of the various books, 
tn roTo, the collection consists of eleven books, of which nine are 
well presCTved. 

The hrsl volume to be purcJuised has slilJ not been published, but 
the cantcats arc partially known, because a couple of the texts also 
appear in a manuscript which the Berlin Museum hmt owned 
for some tiuie but whl^ whs nut publisbed until 1955. That port 
of the Jung [tuUtute*$ mt which contains “The Cosj^ of Truth,'’ 
Of, rather, a baptismal sermon Valentinus, was published in 1956. 
That year the first part of llic Egyptian facsimile edition of the latest 
acquisitions was mode nvoilafale for rcuding by those who know 
Coptic. The large ciiele of experts who arc fascinated by the riddles 
and problcnu of Gnosticism now have ihrir hands full, and special* 
«ts tn Coptie. not too (lURierous, have assumed a more impor^i 
role BS inieprcters of texts far ifieologian.s and religious hi^oiians 
than they evei dreamed of. Coptic has become die key language 
for anyone who intends to study the conUJcls of faith dmi)^ the 
soermd and third centuries, a time of decisive importance in dse 
formation of the Chrrstkn church. 
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The significance of these new- Coptic lexis can be jtlustnued vitih 
an cXflinpic, and we n^ghi then choose ihe now mucliKlehucd 
iiucstion of whcihcr women can he mixiisiers. PfacUcaliy cveryoae 
Assumes ihai ihe only tests which can have nny importance are the 
canonical lexis^ the tests which can be read in our ordinary Bible. 
This means that cltiier in innocent ignorance or in conscious Bcccp* 
lance of the church's orthodox conception^ one approver ihe chokes 
of tradition which ihe ctiurch made during ihc first eenttirics after 
Chri^ and definitively esiablished a$ can on in the 3Ci0s. But along¬ 
side ihe canonicaJ iraditJon of Jestis" life and words^ which we find in 
the four gospels^ there is a rich growth of other gospels and stmilar 
texts. In part, the seleclions were niade Just ni the time of ilue 
vigorous struggles with Gnosticism, and it is not unreasonable to 
assume that this droumsiance a^ecicd the choices made. 

The gospd of John seems lo have been written for a puhlk 
lamUiar with Gnosticism. This is indicated ^ among other things, 
by the choice of words in the prolo^e, which lakcs on full meaning 
ordy when icen in the light of Gnostic thinking. But the church 
would go no further. A number of gospds about Jt^us weru purely 
Gnoa^tk and were therrforc tiuuw'ii oui, Others came into disrepote 
noi because of their exmtents, but because they wiue parUcubirty 
cherisheti 1:^ ihc churches Gnostic oppcTnents. 

One sudi gospel, which in ternis af content coutd hantly haw 
disturbed even ilje most onhodox but which y^m slill elitnimlod* 
appears in i\s eniiicty in the newty pubUshed Hgyptinn facsunile 
edition, a iraastaiion of which has been published. Here it is called 
the goq>d of Thomas^ and wc know that the Mankhacans^ among 
tlte church's arch-encmiea, used is sedulously. From dtutjons by the 
church fatherii^ it appears originaily to have been cahed llie Hebrew 
gospel und to have been wTiUcn for Jewbh ChrLstions^ 

ft contains a cofieclion tsf Jesus* suying?^^ for the most part vari- 
aiions of ihc parables and proiromicenients which can be mad 
particularly m the gospels of Luke aiuJ Mutihew. A few^ Grtxsk 
fragments of this text w^crc known earlier from popyri from ihc 
E^'ption city of Oxyrhynchu^^ and attroclcd greiu aitcntion when 
they first appeared. 

There is no real hJmoncal reason why ihijt text Should noi con¬ 
tain jitsl m old and reHahte a tradiiion as the canohiciLl gospels. It is 
pretty well accepted that the Mauhew and Luke gospels were 
based on, among other things^ a traditional colleeiiim of Jesus* 
^’speeches"* and sayings, the S0K:afled ‘‘speectj source/* or Logia 
loufce. and as far os I can see, we have cveiy reason to assume ihai 
the Gospel of Thnnias or the Gospel of the Hebrews is a version of 
this* imlepcndcnt of the canonical gospels. 
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In discussions about Jesus' cckpception of one thing or aootbor, 
a text like the Gospd of Thomas sbouki iheneforc not be excluded. 
If one believed is ihs i^nonicaJ gospels, ihene is no reason CO discaM 
a priori this jndependecu tiadilkiit. tf. you ire not willing to ajxept; 
this also, you mighr as well leave the Bible out of the dtscussiou end 
be completely gokied by your own ideas and what amdiiiom today 
call for—an attitude whidi does not lai-"k spokcsnuai cither. 

The Gospel nf Thomas conduefes with the folloudrtg notable pas* 
sage wJikh may liavT: a ceiiain cuirrail significance: 

'"Simon Ptrtcr said to them: ^Lct Miiy leave ns^ for womoi are 
nol worthy fof ctemalj life'," 

“Jesus sak: "fleholdp I shiJl carry her tip to mCi for I shall mate 
her a man^ so that she hcrsclE may become a hving spirit^ tike unto 
your meiL For every w^oman, wbo is made n man shall enttir the 
kingdom of bcaven\" 

Thh saying follow^ about the same line as Paulas ofreim^iicd 
“Here is nciihcr man not woman^" and Luke^s “They which shall be 
accounted worthy to obtain that world, and the resuniection from 
ihe dead^ neither marry, nor are given in imirriage.'^ In other words, 
from the staiuipoim of salvation, the sexes are unimportant, and the 
Saviour can make woman tbe equal of mao. 

The church's emphasis on ihe special status of man is fjerbaps 
partially the prodijci of the struggle wiih the Gnostics, For the 
latter, the se:xes belonged to the material, the opposite of the 
spxriiuat. Both men and women had to free thduselvea from this in 
order to have any hope of salvation» and therefore the woman was 
no le^ suited than tlie man to help herself and others to salvoiicn. 

This was put forth very jdiongly in 3 number of purely Gnostic 
gospeb, m ^ich Maiy or Maty Magdalene often occupies an im- 
portimt position as the one who pte^ents the true teaciting of Jesus 
to the disciples. This role of woman in the holy texts of ii$ oppcmenls 
may have strengthened ihe church s empluisb on the masciiline. It b 
typical I hat the one among t he dbctples who reacts most strongly 
against women* in the Gnostic gospids* os in that of ThomaSp is 
Peter, of whom Jesus ^'TThiij art Piter* and on this rock 
shall t buHd my chuick” 

Tbb contrasting view is formulated most drastically, perh^ in 
the so-caUed Gospel of Mary, froserved in the CoptiC'Gnostk text 
in Berlin, published in 1955, which was probably composed no bter 
than the second oeniury. 

After the death of Jesus the disciples arc deliberating abiml whai 
Ihcy should actually prach, and in iJteir dilemma lltfy tutu io Mary 
M^ddcac. 

"We knew that the Saviour loved you more than other womHi- 
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Tell 0:1 ibcu live wortl$ of Lis Ssviour which you rranember but we 
do boL and which we have not heiird.'' 

Mary gives them a Jong, purely Gnostic rEOderins, whkb thodts 
thcdisdplcs. Peter in poitktJaf reacts strongly: 

"Would he really have spoken with a wtitrtan. unbeknown lo 
us7 Should we lum around W listen to her? Would lie really have 
addressed her before us?" 

Mary bi^ns to cry and answers; "My brother Peter, what do you 
believe anyway? Do you think that I l^ve Invented this myself or 
that I am lying about the Saviour?*" 

Then L^i miercedcs like a genilcnton and says to Peter: "Peter, 
you have always been a man quick to anger. Now 1 ^ee that you also 
excite yourself against a woman. 1! the Saviour considered her 
worthy, who then are >'ou to reject her?" 


SCOUNDREL OR SAINT: 

THE COPTIC MONK SHENOTE 

When the Christian church bad nianuged. by various means, to 
render more or less hanniess its most dangerous compelJtors, the 
different Gnostic sects, there still followed no period of peace. Tlic 
extei^l struggles were succeeded by conflicts within the church, 
and in the 400s after Christ this had gone so far that the churches 
(A the East and of the West had gone thdr separate ways because, 
anii^ other ihingB, they could not agree about the problem of 
Christ—‘Whether Christ was man and god, or. as was uLatntained 
in the East, solely god, who only seemingly appeared aa a man. 
It was aUo at this time that the Christians in Egy^ created their own 
ooDgregatioo, the Coptic church, which was separate from both the 
Greek Orthodox and the C^lhotic. 

Behind Uw battles over dogma there was also a struggle for 
power among the leading men of the church—above nil. among the 
aicfabisbops in the three great dlies in the East—Alerandria in 
Egypt, Antioch in Syria, and Constautinoplc. 

In the year 431 a council of the church had been otmvt^ed in ihe 
city of Ephesus in order lo judge Nestorius, tlie archbisbop of 
Antioch, for hk erroneous teachings, Nestorius arrived with armed 
troops, signifleant enough for the time. Also Cyrll, Alexandria's 
archbishop, had provided himself with a bodyguartl, and, among 
others, he had widi him a big and strong Cr^itlc monk named 
Shenirte, who, according to his own account, played a lively ptol in 
the discD^ions. 
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It is a disciple of this Shecuie who tells as ibai when the church 
fjsibcis bad enletad the church and sealed themseivc 4 k ud their 
thmeyis, still another throat: was set up, on which the holy gospels 
were ptaoed, os thou$b tbey* too, should participate to the ddib^' 
lions. The villian of ihe drama. Archbishop Nestorius. came too late, 
and there wajs do place left for him. When he entered, os we hear, 
•‘with arrogant and shameless pomp and slate." he lifted down (be 
holy gospels and seated hirusdf on the throne. "When niy fath^ 
Shenuie saw whai Nestorius iiad done, he immediately leapt up in 
righteous rage among our holy fathers, picked up the holy gospds 
from the floor, and stnick the impious Nestorius right on the chest, 
and said; ‘Do you wish God's son to srl on the floor, while you 
yourself sit on a throne? "' 

"What is your business here, who are neither bishop nor church 
{coder, but only a monk?" Nestorius managed to aommcT forth. 
But then "he fell from the throne and became like a demon amid the 
congregation of our fathers.” 

After having deliv<^ed this and olher striking urgumctHs in the 
church coniToyersy, Sheuute was to return home to £gypt. But when 
he came down to the boat, the sailors said (o him; “You cannot 
travel with the aichbishopr" "You see, they did out recognize 
Shcnuie," says the pious njurator, “because his appeananoe was 
always so simple and he conduct^ him&df with such humility." 
Shenute did not protest, but went oil by himself and prayed to our 
Lord, who immediately hud a luminous doud bear him and his dis¬ 
ciples to the monastery tn Egypt. And when the bishops arrived in 
Egypt after Ihc hard sea journt^, Shenute was home and had already 
bad time to aceomptiNh still another tnimde. 

He had put a kernel of gmin, which he had found in Ephesus, in 
one of the mnnnstery's mills, and through otic of God's miracles, 
ao unheard-of qtinntlty of flour poured from tlw mill. The brothers 
Laboured without stopping for three days and three nighu and Oiled 
storehouse after storehouse, but at last it was too much of a good 
thing. The brothers began to grumble, but no matter how they tried, 
they could not stop the mill. Tlien fimilly Shcnuie laid his staff upon 
it and said: “I say to you, Tnillstonc, stop?" And It hailed immedi* 
atdy. 

Who, then, is this rttuarkable monk, who strikes the church 
fathers senscle^, who flies home from the church council on a 
luniiaous cloud, wiso has the power to work wonders? He must 
have been an importont man, to be the subject of such a rich bO(ly 
rf legend and to become one of the holiest men of the Coptic 
church. 

We know him rather welt. One of his disciples has written a long 
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account of hijn* but in it he tuu iilrendy become un tdeaiLEod saint 
figure* i^hieh hm Utile <o do with the real Sbenute. Howcv-cr, we 
abo have his own writing leltcrSp snd scmjons, whkh flowed from 
his pen in endle^ quimtitkiH Tlirotigh tlueot. we iciim a great deal 
both about him and about the condiliotia in Eg^'pt in fib time- 

U is both a fasdnalidg and a disbeanenlog vista wliJcb mircdb 
before our eyes. 

Ever since the Romans Ltad cotiqiiercd Egypt in the year 31 n,c^ 
the land bad been regarded primsirily as a source of taxes^ which one 
sucked dry to the best of onc\ ability. Now and IhCT tbere were re^ 
volts,, but the broad mass of the people almost never had anything to 
gain from this. In the battles the peasants had their fields desUDved* 
^ the new regime aln^ost always levied a few more taxe^ tp rc^re 
finances after the war. For the peasants and for the people in 
general* it ivas much the same whoever ruletj ihc Gountiy. 

The land had to a great extent passed ovTr dther Into the bands 
of the crown or of the great landownerSp and it was worked by day 
labourers. Th^ p<xir wretclKs w'crc shamelessly exploited. They 
were badly paid* arid to top il all off, they were often not even given 
their pay^ The landowners w^ere ^rd tmslets, and once when 
Shcnute threatened them with all the tortures of hell if Ibey did not 
conduci theznseEves better towards Uieir mftriors, lEict laughed and 
said: *"HeU is probably overcrowded already, so there will nol be 
any room for as/* But Shenutc assured them that when they had 
been burned to ashes, they and many more would ftud room there. 

The govenmieni administered the land badly. The irtigjxiion 
system was mismanaged, the crops failedp and ^rninc raged. When 
the bicaine from taxes whs rcducod as a result* the taxes were only 
raised still mwe* and extorted by the rawest means. The soldiers 
ciiti] Vitnt wiihout thdr pay» but they made up their losses by 
plundering and ravaging the land. A contemporary idls ns: "Vil¬ 
lages and cities, houses^ roads and ships, gardens, fields* harvests, 
groin ^lofcs and nmnusteriesm yes, even offerings brought lonvard in 
the house of God* air plundered by the soldiers. If anyone protest^ 
ih^ pliu^ a ^fe It hb throat and threaten his life. Many th«y 
misircol and tie to the tonurc stoke, and ihcir act$ of viofcoce arc 
like those of the hirteriamL'* 

Barbarums* yes—in Upper Bg^^pt another curse wracked the 
land. Nubian tribejt conimnily broke in across the southern borxler 
and tw^sed Ui^ cuttnlry sitie, I'enii of thou^^ pf people flexi from 
[hem tn panic and soujdit refuge in ihe fortiricd cloisten whiclt could 
hold ou^ aguiiisi attacks, hut just ai many fell vieilm to the plunder- 
iiig hordes- “Crcai numbers of people drow*nod in the river* many 
died up in the desert mountaki^, many were carried off as prisoners* 
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maDv vrrgins wer^ raviEtod, churdic*^ were buroed down or plim- 
devt^** rtcounis an 

Under these lariTyinj^ cojidltions in Lbc bod, ihete were cnany 
who nought e^c&pc from the woj Id and lived as bertniu in the deseiti 
Some of Ufecsc iiermtofiathcr^l a ^ disciples around Lheoi, and 
M Ibc first moonstenes came into otistence, the first in the history 
of the ChristiEn church. [Tib new wray of life spread quickly through* 
oul Egypt, but tnonasticism owed ils first real boom lo the monk 
ShcouLe. 

He wus the son of a poor, [andowniag peasant and as a boy had 
been sent lo bk Unck Pgora monastery. Since he was cnergetk arid 
iiUclligcnt, he was soon permilied to help with ihe administrHtioii 
of the monastery, and when Pgol died* Shenutc succeeded him. 
Under his leadership the monnslcry flourished» and the number of 
monkij grew from lens lo ihousaiidii and teit thousands, Shenute's 
ptiwer became even greater. Nimiteries also came under his control, 
and hectdtfc; in the region were forcixl to subordinate lhemse!ve$ to 
the nionastery- 

Those who sought their way into the monasteries were certainly 
aot always the best chitdrcn of God. It was probably not aJwaya 
much a warm Chrisnan faith as it was the hopeless socisi! and 
economic conditions in the land which caused the fantastic growth of 
the monasteries. From Shenute himself wc learn that many became 
monks only to get a secure livelihood in the moaiasteries and to 
escape the relentless economic diBkuIties. Others who were skill^ 
craftsmen felt that the free maikct was too troublesome, with its 
toes and regulaiions* and became monks simply in order to work 
in peace and quiet. Still otbcfSp who had no trade, enttnod the 
monastery to receive free traming, and later tdt it again. 

When you seu how the monks and the ciuns JivaJ. you can under' 
stand how tenible life must have been In sit ihc time, if any^ 
one entered cloisters with such motive^ uDii not because of a firm 
faith. 

Oil entering a tnonnalcry one was forced to dispose of aU one’s 
earthly possewons, preferably to ihe monastery,, of ootirse,, but this 
was not required. Within the monasiery all were equal, all wore the 
same habits, and all ale the same food« The habit had to be worn 
unlit it fell apart, No osimtatitm vros permitted* and the moots 
wnre evm forbidden lo bathe, lo wash ihdr beads or fed. or lo 
comb ihdr hair wilh any sp^iaJ card. 

Food was i^MTved ody once a day* and no matlcr how bad it miglit 
be, emc inj^t not disdain tt—il wsut all a gift from Cod. As a rule* 
only bread was served: once a wedn Ihcrc '-vere ct»kcd vegetables. 
The drink was water* but even of ihia one was not allowed to drink 
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inot« ihsn absolutely necessary—in any case, never tU'O full 
ciifis one right after the other. It was strictly forbidden to consume 
anything except at this single mea], which was served in the evening, 
Otily the sick received cAira food, and h is not suipristng (hat aumy 
should have pretended to be skk to get u few days of sweet hreatl. 

The maul thing in the monastery was not, as one might expect 
quiet mcdiioiiuo, but instead hard work from morning to night. Pre¬ 
ferably, the work was to be difiaffceabJe and tedious. **Hc who 
docs not work, does not eat" was a basic premise acted upon to the 
utmost d^ree, 

A few tried to get away with something by cnnstantly iatetTUpting 
their work to kned and pray. Strong r«$ubtions were therddre en¬ 
acted, specifying how many prayer sessions and prayers were 
allowed. When a bell was rung, everyone hod Imniediattly to inc el 
and pray, but one was to get it over with quickly. SJienute established 
a fonnal regimea for kneeUng and praying, and at the services, 
whfli several priests were to rcaJ alomJ, one after another, number 
two was to stand in leodiness even before number one bad fmisbed. 
so that no time should be wasted. 

For the poor monks, semi-starvation mxl slave labour were not 
enough. Over them stood Shenute like an avcoging angel. He saw 
to it that the strici^ycs, one con rightly say, inhuman—iiionoscccy 
neguloiions weir obscr^'ed down to the last detail. Tlic slightest tiaits- 
gression was punished with the utmost severity, ^tneralJy by flog¬ 
ging, and in the monastery it was Shenute hitmeif who delivered the 
punishment. 

He was grenity disturbed because art abbess would not permit him 
also to chastise the nuns when nece-ssary. On occasion he had done 
so. and os he himself writes In a lett er. ‘"The whole town echoed with 
the pitiful cries Euid lamentations of the sisters.'* After this experi- 
OHX Sbenute had to be content to issue detailed written instruction 
regarding the punishments. There ore long lists; 

"Thconoe, Apn Hermers daughter, who transgressed grievously 
and stole: thirty sUokes of the canc." 

"SophLi, who you have told me stubbornly arnttiulkted her 
(cachet and many others without reason, and who gave the abbess 
a blow on the ear; twetiiy strokes iif ihc cane.'* 

"Tocse. little Pshai's sister, who hastened to Saiuno filled with 
bodily lust: fifleen strokes of the cane." 

’Your sister Apolle a Uo'deserves some sirokes of the cane. But for 
soke of God and for our own, we shall forgive her this time—1 know 
that she could not hear the strokes of the cane, since she i$ big 
and foL" 

A monk was dispatched ki deliver (he canings, mtd the abbrw ”riH 
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the okUr mm were to hold the ddtnquoit. If the poor omt made 
oppq&itton. Sheouic wa^ to be oottfied, and he wonkl then threaiea 
to take part himi elf. 

This threat was probably tnore ftJ;ghti!]iitig than any other. 
Sbenute wa/i a viotcni man and exiretncliy sir one. He struck hard 
m moods of anger, mu! at best the monks were carried away sense¬ 
less, On one occasion he actoally killed a monk. At hnt Shenute 
was very contrite and wrote a letter io the brothers to bee for^e* 
ness. But befOTc the IclJcr was hnished, tic had begun to think ddler- 
entJy: 11 the monk he had punished had not sinned so greatly, 
Shenute wouJil not have bees driven to commh his owm sin. In olhm 
words, the whole ihing was the wretiched monk's fauh. who not only 
anned hims elf but who alsocau^ others to sin) 

Ko doubt the monks often grumbled against tbia hard regime, 
but mosily when Shenuie was away. Tlicn they might write him com- 
plflining letters, but as soon as he relumed, no one dared lo oppose 
iiiin. 

Through this strict organmation. and because the monasteries 
were run aJmoH like industrial ouerpiiscs. Shenme became a really 
powerful figure in the whole of Upper Egypt. Towards everyone he 
acted as incousideratcly and violently as a dictator. Within the 
uioQustcry his rule was absolute, und soon he laid claim to the same 
powier even outside the monastery walls. More than one QirisLian 
in the areiv hod to pay with bis life for not heeding Sbcmite's ex- 
hOTtntions to penanoe, Sheimte's pnnisliments were rcganlcd by the 
people as judgements of God. As a rule, no one dared to protest. 
e^im when Shenute committod minder, openly or in secret. 

One father had placed his poor son in the monastery, bnt the 
boy was not happy there arid committed the sin of asking to he 
allowed to return bontc, Shoiute replied that he should certainly be 
permiited to mum to his father. Tlie same day the boy fell ill. 
Shenute refused to care for Him, and soon the buy went home to his 
Eaiher—in heaven. i»s the pious oory lelLi us. 

Anoihcr time Shenute openly murdered a man and a womtni 
living in sin. He was chargei! with murder, and liis defence was the 
fact thm King Samuel had kiJiod Agag, ibe king of the Amnleidies, 
Ml why shouU not he, Sltetnite, be allowed to do as Samuel did, 
when he punished sin? This was of no help. Shenute was oondemned 
to die. The esecuiioncT’s sword wan already raised, the chronielc 
tells u$. when two angds came down from heaven and rescued 
Shenute, We oe^ hanUy doubt that the monks were the ones who 
delivered their feared but bdoved leader from the hands of juxticet 

In the same way. Shenute managed to save himielf on another 
occasion, when he had attacked a pagoo templcL There were still 

K 
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quite 11 few {ualltetu In Ihc lantl, and Slsmuie’s vciy spcda] wmih 
wns directed agninst llieti) and ihcb (emplei. We are told tor cn- 
amide, that some pagan vineyard owners tuul told sour wine Id die 
Christians and that Slicnute pronounced siidt a terrible curse upon 
the bland oo which the vineyards stood that it sank into the Nile, 
Another time a pagan was careless enough to deni Sbenuic a biow 
on the car. '*Btd liien." we tearn, “somoaoe came”—and it was 
Certainly Shcnuie himscil—"and sized the impioos one by the 
hair, gave him a slap on the ear. and draped him through the 
eiiiire city. And a great crowd followed after, until he came to the 
river, where he tiirew' him into the water. Since thert [the wretcliod 
pagan] has never been seen again.” 

Pagan temple after pagan temple was plundered and destroyed by 
Sbenute, eagerly supported by the monks and the Christian mobs. 
Precious objects found in the sacred shrines were placed in the 
mommery coffers, and the stones of the ruined temples were used 
to buihJ additions to the doisters. which grew brger and larger. 

Once Sbenute was officially charged with one of these assaults. 
The judge was a pagan, and'the city in which judgemeni was to be 
pronounced was nrainly populated by pagans. But Shenute did not 
find himself alceie. From all the Christian towns and dtics streamed 
great troopa of people, more and more of them, so that oil the 
streets and squares were filled. When the triaf was lo begin, they 
shouted as nae man. "Jesus! Jesusl ” with such force that the judge 
couhJ not make himself heard- The trial had to be called off. and 
Shenute was ctuiducted in triumph tn the church, where he pieachcd 
a glowing sermon on the ptigons' punishment to come. 

How, then, could it happen that so maqy^in blind obedience nnd 
with burning enthusiasm—followed such a man. whose path, accord¬ 
ing to any norma! earthly judgement, was marked by slashes and 
blowA. theft and rmitder? 

Tltc reasons were icvcm!. He was .1 drvlnefy itupired speaker and 
preacher. Like rve, his words burned their marks 00 men's miiKls— 
words which friglucncd but fa.scinated. Anyone who once catite with¬ 
in Ilia majpc circle could never be free agstn. For centuries after* 
ward, his words would be regarded as the highest models, tocoiul 
only to the Holy Scriptures, and be created a Coptic national liter* 
ature. 

Under his leadership the moDasteries acquired such a poutitni that 
they could really be secure, if somewhat uacomfortabtc, harbours fn 
a singularly evil wnrltl. Not on^ those who were tnouksor otms could 
derive benefits from this. When there was famine, ihe rntnuistery 
doled out food iti the starving, and when the wild, plundering Nubian 
hordes swept through the knd, tens of thousands of people could 
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find rdi^ bebind the ttrons monastery walls. With the tich, Shem 
u(c lued both hdl'fite sennoas and in^iiatii^ words to imluce 
them to help the poor. 

Although many had bitter cause to hate Shenttte, there were many 
more who had him to thank for ihdr Uvea. He was one part scoun¬ 
drel. with bbod on hJs handr. the other part aaJntt a mnacadotia 
saviour in time of neecL 

Through Shemne's work the Coptm church aojuired its distinct 
character; from him. it derived Its mier sireogih. Tbis'‘'d)UTich stiU 
remains in E^rpt today, Islam has squeezed it out fitun its fonner 
dmmnaace. but stOJ it is the Coptic church in Egypt whkb appoints 
the head of the Christian duii^ in Abyssinia. The tweets of the 
lifework of the remarkable nwinlf Shenule ^g*ni live on. 

And a!! the Christian monastic orders in the world can ultimatety 
be tracod back to these first importont monasieries in Egypt durin g 
that land's deepest decay. 








HISTORICAL OUTLINE 


THE-raWriE {EARLY DWASTlC)PEftlOI) , t, - j 

c. 3100 H.C, Dynasties 1 and IL Unification of Egypt, Rise of lae 
Egypiian civUizalkHL 

OMJRJNODOM , ^ 

C.2700B.C. Dynasty lH The foumier of lt» dymsiy, Diosor, weets 
the first moDiUDcntal buildiiig of stone, the Step Pyranud, at 

Saqqam, .... j v 

c. 2600 B.C. Dynasty IV. Tbe peak of divine kingsbip uiwer &iflB 
&tofru, founder t>f the dynamy (p. 26), and undcf tlie 
who built the pyiainkU of Giza, Gbeops, Chephren and 

Mycerinus (pp. 22 ff,. 29 if.). , i. 

c, 2500 BjC, Dynasty V. The omHipotenw of the ting » 
through the sun worahip in H^iopolis (pp. §<* t?*!- 

instruction of I^ihotcp (pp./2S^.). ^ . ■ _i‘- 

e, 3400 B.C. Dynasty VI. Rise in unportance <H the Osins retigtcn 
(pp, WJff.). Decentralization of government and feudal¬ 
ism (pp. 3S ff). Ptoliticsil difficulties abroad ipp. 16. 66). 

THE FIRST WtraSIEDUTE PESIOD « . j 

c. 2200 B.c: Fall of the Old KingtlQin through a revolution. Pen^ol 
anarchy fpp. 34 g.). The kings of tlynastics IX and X firoro 
Hcfaklcopolis nominal rulers m the country (pp. 39 g,}. 

sitnoLB KtNraJOM ..... ^ . 

c. 2050 BJC. King Mciikare of Herakloopolis ts dethroned and^m- 
pint^ by dynasty XI of Hiebes. Reunion of the country (pp. 

c. !9^ Tbe wier Amcnonhet seizes power and founds dwas^ 
XU (pp. 4t g,). He is killed in a harem consiuracy (pp. 42 gX 
His successor. Scsostris I, cooqum Nubia (p. 86). 

c 1850 Bja Scsostiis III finally suppresses the feudal lords (p. 44}, 

THE SBCOm) IKnSUrSEtllATE PERlCm 

c. 1780 bjC. End of dynasty Xn. ... . „ 

c. 1680 BJC. In a period of anarchy Asiatic kings, the Hyksos, coiM 
into power and rule the country. They are driven by the 
Thebans under the kings Sekenenre, Ramose, and Anmose (pp. 
45 gx 

NEW KINGDOM (PERIOD OP THE EGYPTIAN tat fire) ^ ut* 

c. 1570 B,c. Djmasty XVTII, The Nubijm ooJuiiy a re-estaWiatuM 
(pp. 87 g.) anil Tuthmosis 1 f 1530-152D) conqiiaa ^ 

Syria (p dJ>. After the rdgn of queen Hatshepsnt (I503-1«>J 
(pp. 56 g.) Tiiihmosis Ul (1483-1450> builds up an empire 
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from Syria in the north to the int^erior of the Sados in the 
south (p^r. 5 J i?.), The conflict between tJie kin^ and ibe jriests of 
Amos ctihnjtiates in the rdgn cl Akhenaton (1372 'Ij^) {pp. 
71 ff.y Under Tutanchamon the priests of Amon regain indr 
polil^ importance, 

c. 1315 Etc. Dynasty XIX. The gjcneraJs R anises and Sethos become 
the first ndcfs of ifw dynasty. The empire is rc-estaWiaficd by 
Ramses U (13014235) (pp. 39 gX The first attack of the 
“peoples d the sea" in the reign ^ Nfemeptah (p. ?5]. Inlcmai 
strug^ towards the end of the dynasty. 

c, I2(X) B.c. Dynasty XX. Ramses III (1198-116^) saves Egypt from 
the attacks of the “peoples of the sea" (pp. Afro- his 

rdgh the decline of £gy[M begins. 

c. 1085 B.C. End of the New Kiagootn. 

TEiE LATE t«aiCH> 

c, 1085 B.c E^nasiy XX] in the Ddta ITanis) shares power with 
the state of the high priests of Amon at Thebes. 

945 Bjc Dynasty XXII. Libyan kings frnra Bnbasihi. 

730 Bx;; Dynasty XXV from Napata in the Sudan conquers Egypt 

(pp. 88 g.). 

663 B.c The kings of dynasty XXV arc driven otrt by the Assyriana 
who plunder Theb^ (p. 20). 

Dynasty XXV] from Sais, Reunioo of the country, Stru^« 
with the Dabyloniaas in Palestine (p. 20). Creek colotiies tn 
Egypt cspeciatly favoured by pharaoh Amasis (563-526) (pp. 
lOS g.). the coniemporary of the Persian king, Cyrus (p. 147). 

525 BXL The Ferskn king, Cbmbysci, Gtmqucts Egypt (pp- 2&g.. 

mg.). 

c. 450 B-C lourticy ol Herodotus to EgypL 

GHSHX, EERtOO 

332 BC Afexandet the Great incorporates Egypt into his empire 
(p. 21). Ho is succeeded by the Ptokmaic dy&asiy, which 
comes under Roman inhuenoc in the second cenlury and ends 
with queen aeopotra ipp. 21, //{^. 

nouAN FeRioi> 

31 BC. Egypj becomes the pnjpaty of the Rcunan cmp«OT. and 
under Dioeletianus (a.o. 2S4’30S) a Roman provinos. 

BVTAtnwT rpuoo 

AJJ. 395. Egypt bdoogs to the Byziptitu: empire. The first monas- 
teries are rounded and the Coptic church acquires its dislinct 
character through the activity of Shenuio (pp. 172 gX The last 
pagan temple is closed in the sixth century. 

AJJ. 619, The Persian king, Chosnoes II. couqtmri Egypt and the 
Persians m!e the country for ten years. 

{S.As4tc rEttroD 

AJJ. 642 Egypt becomes a province of the Arab empire (p. 22). 
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